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AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 
Messianic Prophecy. 


THE prophecies which are called Messianic constitute an im- 
portant and most interesting part of the Hebrew literature 
comprised in the Old Testament. Their most general charac- 
teristic is their large participation in the distinguishing peculi- 
arity of Hebrew prophecy — faith in the ultimate triumph of 
the Kingdom of God. While prophecy among the Hebrews 
was not exempt from traits common to prophesying among 
most ancient peoples, such as soothsaying and the like, it was 
in its best estate, and, indeed, in its unique character, a power- 
ful preaching of righteousness. Disregarding ritual and cere- 
mony, sacrifice and oblation, and founding on the moral and 
religious principles of the Mosaic legislation, it became a voice 
of encouragement in righteousness and obedience to Jahveh 
and of warning against idolatry and sin. The prophet believed 
himself to be in the most eminent sense a “ man of God,” that 
Jahveh had put His hand upon him, and that not to proclaim 
the truth which the spirit of Jahveh was mightily constraining 
him to speak, would be treason against Heaven. He was an 


enthusiast for the cause of Jahveh against the invading cultus 


of foreign gods and the many forms of ungodliness which 
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threatened, or were already corrupting the theocracy. He was 
a diligent and keen student of the methods and laws of the 
economy of which he believed Jahveh to be the Head, and of 
the signs of the times. Far from holding an important place 
in his work, mere foretelling, in the sense of an exact determi- 
nation or an accurate delineation of future events, was subor- 
dinate to the supreme purpose of setting forth the principles of 
the Divine Order,.of which the prophet regarded himself as a 
minister, or rather, an apostle. To him the future, like the 
present, is overshadowed by that majestic Order; and when he 
turns his eyes thither it is to discern the gleam of a divine 
promise or the menacing form of a Judgment of Jahveh. For 
the future holds all reward and all penalty, and he who would 
exhort or admonish must thither turn his prophetic gaze. 

To this profound student of the divine economy, this clear- 
sighted observer of the spiritual and political horizon, the 
prophet, the future was a projection of the present; and in 
looking forward into its depth he beheld, with the intuition 
which is born alone of an unshaken faith in God, the laws of 
the Eternal avenging themselves in the consternation and over- 
throw of transgressors, and, in dim outline, the kingdom of 
Jahveh rearing its pillars of strength and beauty. In this 
kingdom, indeed, he believed with a confidence which no dis- 
affection and lapse of faith among his people and no calamity 
from without could shake. So certain was he of its ultimate 
triumph, that to his view the future was filled with its glory. 
His prophecy, or preaching, was the projection of this faith 
into the coming age. It was a song of a faith and hope in 
righteousness and the might of Jahveh which no national or 
spiritual disaster could quench. The announcement in endless 
variety of form and illustration of the principle that the Eter- 
nal visits with equal hand rewards and punishments upon men 
for the sake of establishing His kingdom, this was Hebrew 
prophecy. To influence men for righteousness was its object. 

So far as Hebrew prophecy passes beyond the limits of imme- 
diate religious and political interests, and occupies itself with 
the larger relations of the kingdom of God, it is, in the widest 
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sense of the word, Messianic. In this character it deals with 
the principles on which depends the welfare of Israel, and with 
the foundations of the divine government among men. Nota 
little does it occupy itself also with other nations which come 
within the knowledge of the prophets ; but it knows of no bless- 
ing for them except subordination to the Jewish dominion and 
acceptance of the faith of Israel. Jerusalem is the theocratic 
centre of the world. Messianic in the most general sense, then, 
are all those parts of the prophetic writings in which the faith 
and hope of the prophets respecting the future of the kingdom 
of God find expression. That the cause of Jahveh must pre- 
vail is the burden of all the prophecies. That Israel shall not 
perish as a nation and as Jahveh’s representative, is the un- 
shaken conviction without which there would have been no 
prophecy. Whether the great purpose for which the prophet 
believed Israel to exist —the subjection of the nations to its 
power and to the sway of the theocracy —should be realized 
by the direct power of Jahveh, or by a mighty personality of 
the line of David, or by means of the righteousness of a pious 
remnant of the people, “bruised for the transgressions” of 
others, that it should in some way be carried out was the pre- 
supposition and the inspiration of all prophecy.. Messianic in 
the narrower and stricter sense are those words of the prophets 
in which the national glory or the religious development of 
Israel is represented as brought about by a mighty king ; since 
King, Anointed and Messiah are synonymous terms. Thus the 
greater has taken its name from the less, Messianic prophecy 
in its wider range being named from a term which is limited 
to a narrower circle. In the present discussion the term will 
be employed in its wider sense as of course inclusive of the 
narrower. 

The Messianic idea, then, is the faith that the future holds a 
better fortune for man than he has realized in the past or in 
the present — that evil is destined to be subdued, wrongs to be 
righted, justice to be established, and the truth to be vindicated. 
It is kindred to the dream of the Golden Age, and the ideal of 


the reformer, of whose realization he is confident because of his 


a 
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faith in human nature and in God. One has not far to seek 
for the origin of this Messianic hope. It “springs eternal in 
the human breast;” and it would have been surprising if it 
had not found a passionate and intense expression among the 
Hebrews whose faith in the religious and political mission of 
their nation was phenomenal. 

* That the Messianic prophecy should be in a large degree 
determined by local, that is to say, national, conditions, is a 
reasonable presumption at the outset. It must necessarily have 
a Hebraic coloring and setting, as well as a Hebraic language 
for its expression. It was the aspiration of a race for the ful- 
filment of what it intensely believed to be its mission. To be 
understood it must, then, be studied historically. No greater 
violence can be done it than to attempt to wrench it out of its 
historical relations. One should also expect to find it assuming 
different phases according to the various points of view of the 
several prophets, as they were determined by their personality 
and affected by their environment. Accordingly it should not 
surprise us to find that in writings composed before there was 
a king in Israel, a personal Messiah (King, Anointed) does not 
appear in the horizon of the prophetic vision. Messianic 
prophecies are not, indeed, wanting before the period when the 
royal power was at its height; but they are of general charac- 
ter and limit the Messianic salvation to the national develop- 
ment. Of this character is the promise to Abraham that in 
his seed all thé nations shall be blessed; for only a rabbinical 
exegesis could find in the collective singular, “seed” (zera) a 
reference to an individual. The prophet, like Moses, who is 
promised in Deuteronomy, is not put for the Messiah; for it is 
contrary to the whole tenor of the Messianic prophecies to rep- 
resent the Messiah as a prophet. He is everywhere a king. 
Besides, the context here requires that the promise be inter- 
preted to include a series of prophets rather than an individual. 

We accordingly find that in the oldest prophet whose writ- 
ings have been preserved (Joel, about 800 B.C.), the Messianic 
prophecy relates to Israel as a people. Here the two great 
ideas which form the basis of all the Messianic proclamations 
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— the ideas of retributive judgment and blessing — are brought 
prominently forward. The people are afflicted with a plague 
of grasshoppers : 


‘* For a nation hath come upon my land, 
Strong and not to be numbered ; 
Their teeth are the teeth of a lion,” ete. 


The heathen are also to be judged when the captives of Judah 
shall be brought back : 


‘*T will assemble all the nations, 
And will bring them into the valley of Jehosaphat,”’ ete. 


The song of promise, of Messianic hope, breaks out thus : 


‘* And it shall come to pass afterwards, 

* That I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, 
And your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
And your old men shall dream dreams, 
Your young men shall see visions.”’ 


In “the great and terrible day of Jahveh,” when 


‘* The sun shall be turned into darkness 
And the moon into blood,” 


deliverance shall be found in Mount Zion, 


‘** As Jahveh hath spoken, 
And among the remnant whom Jahveh shall call.” 


This national point of view, this loud war-cry, this terrible 
picture of vengeance upon the nations which had afflicted Is- 
rael, this elevation of Jerusalem as the centre of religious light 
and hope, all belongs to the character of Hebrew prophecy, 
and indicates it as Messianic in the Jewish sense of the term, 
and in that alone. The absence in it of the sentiment of hu- 
man brotherhood marks its want of relation, prophetic or oth- 
erwise, to the Christian dispensation. And yet, in no other 
spirit, perhaps, could the Jewish people and prophets have car- 
ried on their work in that age, so as to maintain the monothe- 
istic faith against the defiant idolatry about them, and to be 
able at length, after many centuries of discipline, to produce 
the humane religion of the Son of Man. 

Judgment upon Israel and its restoration are the Messianic 
characteristics of the prophecies immediately succeeding Joel. 
Amos, in view of the degeneration and disaffection of the peo- 
ple, breaks forth in terrible threats of the vengeance of Jahveh, 
who is made to say : 
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‘*T will cause the sun to go down at noon, 
I will darken the land in a clear day. 
I will turn your feasts into mourning, 
And all your songs into lamentation.” 


But a Messianic hope in a remnant does not fail of expres- 
sion. Israel shall not be utterly destroyed, 


‘**For, behold, I will command, 
And I will sift the house of Israel among all the nations 
As one sifteth corn with a sieve, 
And not a grain shall fall upon the ground.”’ 


In the great Messianic consummation, according to this prophet, 
the Davidic dynasty shall be restored and the captives returned 
shall enjoy the glory of the new kingdom : 


_ “Tn that day will I raise up the fallen tabernacle of David, 
And I will close up the breaches thereof, 
And raise up its ruins, 
And I will build it as in the days of old, 
That they may possess the remnant of Edom, 
And all the nations which shall be called by my name. 
Thus saith Jahveh who doeth this.” 


The same general characteristics mark the Messianic words 
of Hosea (about the middle of the eighth century, B.C.). The 
wide prevalence of idolatry among the people leads him to 
strong denunciations; and he threatens them with a captivity 
in Egypt. He strikes up at last the Messianic strain of hope, 
though with not a little reserve. When Israel shall have with- 
drawn from association with the heathen and renounced the 
alliance with Assyria, will Jahveh grant them prosperity : 


‘*T will heal their rebellion: I will love them freely ; 
For my anger is turned away from them, 
I will be as the dew to Israel ; 
He shall blossom as the lily, 
And strike his roots like Lebanon.”’ 


Isaiah was confronted with the desolation of the kingdom of 
Israel by foreign enemies, and had reason to apprehend a sim- 
ilar fortune for Judah. From the point of view of Hebrew 
prophecy, foreign invasion, whatever may have been its political 
motive, is directly brought about by Jahveh as a punishment 
for Israel’s indifference or sin. The peril which threatens upon 
the political horizon is generally selected as the occasion of 
warning and threatening. Isaiah takes Assyria as the instru- 
ment of divine chastisement. The unrepentant among the peo- 
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ple shall be judged, and the Messianic remnant, the people of 
Jahveh par excellence, being thus purified shall enter upon the 
glory of the Messianic age: 


‘*In that day shall the increase of Jahveh be glorious and honorable, 
And the fruit of the land excellent and beautiful, 
For them that have escaped of Israel. 
All that remain in Zion, 
And all that are left in Jerusalem, 
Shall be called holy.”’ 


The book of Isaiah, as it stands in our canon, is generally 
regarded by biblical scholars as a collection of prophecies, a 
part of which were written by Isaiah and the rest by unknown 
prophets of a later period. Chapters xl. to lxvi. are ascribed 
to the Great Unknown, who belonged to the period of the cap- 
tivity. Chapters xili.—xiv. 23, xxiv.—xxvil., and xxxiv.—xxxv., 
are also anonymous and belong to the same age. In the genu- 
ine prophecies of Isaiah are found some Messianic passages 
relating to a personal Messiah. The prophecy in chapter vii. 
13-17 cannot properly be called Messianic, on account of its 
immediate reference to the circumstances of the time: 


‘* Behold, the damsel shall conceive, and bear a son, 
And she shall call his name Immanuel. 
Milk and honey shall he eat, 
Until he learn to refuse the evil and choose the good ; 
For before this child shall have learned to refuse the evil and 
choose the good, 
The land shall become desolate, 
On account of whose two kings thou art in terror.”’ 


In chap. ix. 6 appears a passage of the genuine Messianic char- 
acter. It is promised that after an experience of severe national 
tribulation, a great prince shall be raised up, a mighty warrior, 
who shall establish the throne of David in power and glory: 


‘* For to us a child is born, 
To us a son is given, 
And the government shall be upon his shoulder, 
And he shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, mighty potentate, 
Distributor of spoils, prince of peace ; 
His dominion shall be great, 
And peace without end shall be 
Upon the throne of David and his kingdom 
To fix and establish it, 
Through justice and equity 
Henceforth and forever. 


The zeal of Jahveh of hosts will do this ”’ 
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The epithets applied in this passage to the personage to whom 
the hope of the prophet was directed, are too manifestly such 
as belong only to a temporal sovereign to require critical ex- 
amination. A similar Messianic passage occurs in chap. xi., in 
which the Messiah is represented according to the prevailing 
conception of the prophets, as a monarch under whose sway 
the scattered people should be recovered, and peace and pros- 
perity established : 


‘‘ There shall spring up a shoot from the stem of Jesse 
And a sprout grow up from his roots ; 
The ——m of Jahveh shall rest wen him. 


inl to ins shall the Gentiles repair 

And his dwelling-place shall be glorious. 

In that day shall Jahveh the second time stretch forth his hand 
To recover the remnant of his people, 

That remaineth from evan and from Egypt. 


He shall ot up a Renda ‘is the whee 
And gather the outcasts of Israel, 

And bring together the dispersed of Judah, 
From the four extremities of the earth.” 

The Messianic features of the writings of the genuine Isaiah 
relate to the Assyrian invasion. He warns the people not to 
trust in foreign alliances, and admonishes them to seek the only 
safe refuge in the city of Jahveh. So chap. xxviii. 16: 


** Behold, I have laid in Zion as a foundation stone, 
A tried stone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation ; 
He that trusteth shall not flee away. 
I will make justice a line, 
And ee a oe 


Now thavelens, be ye no inne scoffers 

Lest your bands become stronger, 

For destruction and punishment have been revealed to me 
From Jahveh of hosts concerning the whole land.”’ 

The attitude of this great prophet towards the heathen na- 
tions is worthy of notice. Instead of expecting the destruc- 
tion of all of them by the wrath of Jahveh, he prophesies the 
conversion of some of them to the Jewish religion, particularly 
of Egypt and Assyria: 

‘“* They shall return to Jahveh ; 
Therefore will he hear and heal them. 
In that day shall Israel be the third 


In connection with Egypt and Assyria, 
A blessing in the midst of the earth.”’ 
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Such a hope is no less creditable to the prophet than it would 
have been had history realized it. But history has not dealt 
kindly with many of the noblest prophecies. 


Micah, who belongs to this period, prophesies the deliver- 
ance of the nation after its desolation by the enemy through a 
Messianic ruler, to be born of the stock whose seat was Beth- 
lehem, but Bethlehem was not necessarily to be his birth-place : 


‘** But thou Bethlehem, Ephratah, 
Who art small to be among the thousands of Judah, 
Out of thee shall he come forth who is to be a ruler in Israel ; 
He shall stand and rule in the strength of Jahveh. 


Mok he shall be oe 
When the Assyrian shall come into our land.”’ 

Zachariah, a contemporary of Isaiah, indites a Messianic 
prophecy in the usual style (chap. ix,, 8 f.). Destruction is 
pronounced against Damascus, Tyre and Sidon, Gaza, Aska- 
lon and the Philistines. Then the strain of promise and hope 
is taken up: 


‘** And I will encamp about my house as a garrison, 
Against him that passeth by and him that returneth, 
And no oppressor shall pass through them any more. 


Behold thy king cometh to thee ; 

He is just and victorious, 

Mild and riding upon an ass, 

Even upon a colt the foal of an ass, 

And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim 
And the horse from Jerusalem. 


For I will bend Judah as a bow for myself 
And I will raise up thy sons, O Zion, 

Against thy sons, O Greece, 

And make them as a sword of a mighty man.”’ 


Here the context sufficiently explains the character of the 
king whom the prophet has in mind. That such a king as is 
here described and in many other Messianic passages has never 
appeared does not diminish the real worth of the Hebrew proph- 
ecy, nor invalidate it in the only sense in which it possesses 
true validity. The prophet is to be estimated by his fidelity 
to his historic mission and by his influence in fulfilling it. 
That his faith in righteousness and in Jahveh, his indomi- 
itable courage and inspiring hope were indispensable factors in 
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maintaining the integrity and fidelity of the “remnant,” in 
which was contained the sole promise of the future of the re- 
ligion of Israel, is a sufficient reason for his existence and 
honor enough to entitle him to a place among the benefactors 
of mankind. That he preached righteousness well is a vindi- 
cation of his preaching which the failure of some of his hopes 
to be realized does not invalidate. 

The well-known prophecy of the “ Branch” in Jeremiah 
xxiii., 5 is animated by the patriotic spirit which finds so fre- 
quent expression in the prophets and which is, indeed, a genu- 
ine Messianic trait. After pronouncing a woe upon the 
shepherds who have scattered the flock of Jahveh and promis- 
ing to raise up faithful shepherds the prophecy passes by a 
Messianic flight to the vision of a king: 


‘* Behold the days are coming saith Jahveh, 
When I will raise up from David a righteous Branch, 
And a king shall reign and prosper 
And shall maintain justice and equity in the land. 
In his days Judah shall be saved, 
And Israel shall dwell securely.’’ 


The reference here to the royal office and to the two king- 
doms of Judah and Israel as existing in this Messianic time 
sufficiently indicate the point of view of the writer and the 
limits of his vision. 

The prophet Ezekiel is a voice out of the captivity and his 
Messianic point of view is that of the restoration, the return 
from out of bondage, the rebuilding of the temple, the purifi- 
cation of the people from the taint of idolatry, the reunion of 
all tribes under a mighty king of the line of David. Jahveh 
is the faithful shepherd who will gather his scattered sheep 
and place them in safety under the care of a second David: 
« And will raise up one shepherd over these and he shall feed 
bem. even my servant David. He shall feed them and he 
shall be their shepherd. And I. Jahveh. will be their God, 
and my servant David a prince amcng them.” No other Mes- 
sianic passage referring to a personal Messiah is found in this 
prophet. 

The prophecy of the Great Day of Jahven ocvupies so im- 
portant a place in the Messianic literature that a brief notice 
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of it seems required even in a cursory treatment of the subject. 


Joel introduces it with stirring words: 
‘*Proclaim ye this among the nations: 


‘Prepare war! stir up the mighty ones ! 
Let all the warriors draw near; lct them come up!’ 


Put ye in the sickle, for the harvest is ripe ; 
Come and tread, for the wine-press is full; 
The vats overflow ; 
For their wickedness is great. . . . 
For the day of Jahveh is near in the valley of judgment, 
The sun and the moon are darkened, 
And the stars withdraw their shining. 
Jehovah will roar from Zion, 
And utter his voice from Jerusalem ; 
The heavens and the earth shall shake.”’ 

In more lurid imagery and with a more terrific detail does 
Zephaniah describe this Day of Jahveh. All things shall be 
utterly consumed from the face of the land, and not even the 
birds and fishes shall escape destruction : 

‘* Be Silent before the Lord Jahveh ; 
For the Day of Jahveh is near. 
The Day of Jahveh is near, the Great Day ; 
It is near and hasteth greatly ; 
The Day of Jahveh shall resound ; 
Bitterly shall the mighty man cry for help. 
That day is a day of wrath, 
A day of distress and anguish, 
A day of destruction and desolation, 
A day of the trumpet and war-shout 
Against the fenced cities 


And against the high towers. , 
And the blood of men shall be poured out as dust 


And their flesh as dung.”’ 

Malachi employs similar language of the day that shall 
burn as an oven, when the wicked shall be as stubble to be 
consumed, leaving neither root nor branch. This Day of Jah- 
veh is probably another name for the punishment, so often 
threatened in these prophecies, which was to precede the a. 
vent of the Messianic glory and peace—the whirlwind of fiery 
judgment destined to consume the stubble and clear the field 
of all obstructions to the grand procession of the king. At 


any rate, it is evidently conceived as in some way closely con- 
nected with the coming of the Messiah. The New Testament 
writers appear to have so adopted it as the ‘“ Day of the Lord ;” 
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and they connect it with the expected second coming of Christ, 
which they eagerly looked for as the only true and genuine 
Messianic appearance. They were too well read in the prophets 
to be able, after having accepted Jesus as the Messiah, to ac- 
cept his career upon the earth with its ignominious ending as 
a veritable Messianic manifestation. Hence they looked for 


the Day of the Lord as yet to come, bringing the glorified 


Jesus riding upon the clouds and descending with true Messi- 
anic dignity. 

Another mighty voice out of the Exile claims attention— 
that of the Great Unknown, the author of Isaiah xl.—lxvi. As 
has already been remarked, these chapters are now conceded 
by the most competent biblical scholars to have been written 
by a prophet who flourished at about the close of the Baba- 
lonian captivity, when the great Chaldzan power was approach- 
ing its dissolution and the Medo-persian kingdom. of Cyrus 
was rising on the political horizon. This great prophecy, too, 
can only be rightly interpreted by attention to its historical 
setting. Especially must it be borne in mind that the exiles 
were not agreed among themselves in relation either to relig- 
ious belief or to the return to Jerusalem. Many had become 
idolaters and were indifferent to the faith of Israel, and con- 
sequently disinclined to the restoration. Some were outwardly 
Jews but had lost interest in the traditions of theocratic re- 
nown, such as 


‘* Swear by the name of Jahveh, 
And praise the god of Israel, 
But not in truth and sincerity.” 


Distinguished from these is the true theocratic remnant, the 
“righteous,” personified by the prophet under the collective 
term, “the Servant of Jahveh.” The celebrated passage in 
which the Servant of Jahveh is spoken of (chap. lii. 13-liii.) 
is best understood by regarding it as a strophic composition in 
which Jahveh the prophet and the people are represented as 
speaking responsively : 

Jahveh speaks— 

‘* Behold my servant shall prosper, 
As many were amazed at the sight of him— 


So disfigured and scarcely human was his visage, 
And so unlike that of a man was his form.” . . 
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The prophet speaks— 
** Who hath believed our report, 
And to whom hath the arm of Jahveh been revealed ?”’ 
The people speak— 
‘* For he grew up like a tender plant , 
He was despised and forsaken of men, 
A man of sorrows and acquainted with disease ; 
But he bore our diseases, 
And carried our pains, . . 
And by his stripes are we healed.”’ 
The prophet speaks— 
‘* He was oppressed that was greatly afflicted, 
Yet he opened not his mouth ; 
As a lamb that is led to the slaughter, 
He opened not his mouth. 
Jahveh speaks— 
** Therefore will I give him his portion with the mighty, 
And with heroes shall he divide the spoil, 
Because he poured out his soul unto death, 
And was numbered with transgressors.”’ 


This passage is evidently Messianic in a peculiar sense. If 
the servant of Jahveh is to be regarded as a personal Messiah, 
then the difficulty arises of reconciling the Messianic concep- 
tion with that which prevails throughout the Old Testament 
wherever the coming deliverer is represented as a person. For 
nowhere is he conceived of as a sufferer, but everywhere as a 
triumphant king. It is by no means rash to say that a writer 
addressing Jews who was familiar with the Messianic ideal of 
the whole line of preceding prophets, could not reasonably ex- 
pect to be understood in representing the Messiah as one 
“despised and forsaken of men,” and as “a lamb that is led 
to the slaughter.” But any interpretation of a writer is, surely, 
erroneous which does not go upon the presumption that he in- 
tended to be understood by his immediate hearers or readers, 
or which puts upon his words a construction which would make 
them unintelligible to these. Messianic, however, the passage 
undoubtedly is, since it strikes the note of restoration, of vic- 
tory, of the triumph of the cause of Jahveh, of the establish- 
ment of righteousness and peace. And the Servant of Jahveh 
is related to the Messianic intention of the writer as the chief 
instrumentality by which the restoration of Zion and the glori- 
ous era of the future are to be brought about. 

The exact determination of the meaning of the words “ Ser- 
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vant of Jahveh” can only be reached by a strictly hermeneu- 
tical procedure. And the first factor in making up a judgment 
in the case is the scope and intention of the whole composition, 
that is, the twenty-six chapters which are the work of the un- 
known writer of the Exile. The point of view of the writer is 
evidently the return of the Jews or at least a part of them 
from the Babylonian exile. His immediate perspection is this 
return, the glory of the New Jerusalem and the prosperity of 
the people. His object is, plainly, to comfort the believing 
Jews in Babylon and to encourage them in their fidelity. This 
is so obvious even on a cursory reading as to require no argu- 
ment, and is admitted by commentators who hold to the alle- 
gorical interpretation and claim for certain parts of the proph- 
ecy a secondary meaning. Now the language used by the 
writer ought to be expected to correspond with the scope and 
intention of the composition. and it remains to be considered 
how the words “servant of Jahveh” are employed throughout 
the twenty-six chapters, in order to fix their 'meaning in the 
passage under examination. The expression occurs first in 
chapter xli., 8 f.: 
‘* But thon O Israel my servant, 
Thou Jacob whom I have chosen, . . 
Thou whom I have led by the hand from the 
ends of the earth, . . 

And said to thee ‘* Thou art my servant.’ ”’ 

Here we have a personification of Israel as the servant of 
Jahveh, as one who has been “ chosen” and “led by the hand,” 
and “called.” The personification is not more decided in the 
passage in question than here. In the same discourse, a little 
farther along, the prophet continues the personification : 

‘*T have put my spirit upon him, 
He shall cause law to go forth to the nations. . . 
The bruised reed shall he not break, 
And the glimmering flax shall he not quench. . . 
A light to the nations 
To open the blind eyes,”’ etc. 

A few words in chapter xlii. are altogether decisive as to 
the sense of the words “my servant” or “servant of Jahveh.” 


The servant, or Israel, is first addressed in the plural : 
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‘“* Hear, O ye deaf! 

And look, ye blind, and see! 

Who is blind if not my servant? . . 

Who is blind as the friend of God, 

So blind as the servant of Jahveh? . . 

It pleased Jahveh for his goodness’ sake 
To give him a law great and glorious ; 

And yet it is a robbed and plundered people.”’ 


Another instance of this remarkable personification is fur- 
nished by the words : 


‘* Ye are my witnesses, saith Jahveh, 
And my servant whom I have chosen,”’ 


where Israel is addressed first in the plural, as ‘“witnessés,” 
and immediately in the personified singular, as “my servant.” 
Again the immediate point of view of the prophecy and the 
specific application of the term “servant” are indicated be- 
yond question in the words (chap. xlviii., 20) : 


‘** Come ye forth from Babylon, . . 
Publish ye this and make it known: . . 
Say ‘ Jahveh hath redeemed his servant Jacob.’ ”’ 


Here the servant of Jahveh is no other than the Jacob. who 
was to be restored from the exile in Babylon. The personifi- 
cation is, probably, in two or three instances extended to the 
whole body of the exiles, to all Israel, but towards the con- 
clusion of the prophecy it is, plainly, limited to the remnant, 
or the true theocratic Israel. 

The conclusion, then, to which our investigation leads is 
that by the servant of Jahveh is intended in the passage under 
consideration the genuine Israel of the exile in whom lay the 
theocratic hope of the nation. If we had a complete knowledge 
of the history of the Jews in the exile, we might be able bet- 
ter to understand some of the terms employed by the prophet 
and some of the epithets which he applies to the servant of 
Jahveh. One very decisive circumstance should not escape 
notice, that is that the prophet speaks of the sufferings of the 
servant as past, while the triumph and honor which await him 
are conceived as future. The period of humiliation is passed, 
that of glory is yet to come. That the religious and faithful 
Jews had suffered ridicule and oppression from their masters 
in Babylon, there is no doubt; and the people might well say 
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of them, they have been “ wounded for our transgressions ” and 
Jahveh hath laid upon them “the iniquity of us all.” Many 
of the pious Jews had perished under their afflictions in Baby- 
lon, and the prophet doubtless has this fact in mind when he 
speaks of this persecuted servant of Jahveh as giving his life a 
sacrifice for sin, since it had been offered up for the sake of 
the people in the cause of the theocracy. Yet looking to the 
future in his unshaken faith in God and in the good fortune of 
his nation, he declares that his humiliated servant shall “see 
posterity,” “prolong his days,” and in his future conquests 
“divide the spoil with heroes.” 

The inquiry which we have pursued into the meaning of this 
passage and, indeed, of all the Messianic passages referred to, 
has been carried on in the way of the grammatical and histor- 
ical method of interpretation. The point of view of the writer, 
the scope of the whole composition, and the application through- 
out in every instance of the expression, “servant of Jahveh,” 
to Israel or its pious remnant, have been the decisive consider- 
ations. The supposition that in a writing, the aim and whole 
burden of which is to depict the joys and glory of the restoration 
of captive Israel, the writer should, without an indication of 
such a purpose, abruptly proceed to speak of events that had 
no relation to his theme or object, and which were to occur ages 
after his time, is totally inadmissible from this hermeneutical 
point of view. Whoever is disposed to claim that prophecy 
has a double sense, that is, another meaning than that which it 
yields to the grammatical and historical interpretation, should 
consider whether he can deny to it also three senses, or so many 
senses as one may be inclined to find in it for one’s particular 
dogmatic purpose, and he may well be admonished to give heed 
to the warnings of the past, and to see to it that he do not help 
bring interpretation to an end. 

The attitude of the New Testament writers towards the so- 
called Messianic prophecies and the application which they 
make of them to the person and work of Christ present a diffi- 
culty to many minds. This branch of the subject cannot be 
adequately discussed in the space at command in this paper, 
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but a few words towards a solution of the problem ought not 
here to be omitted. The Jewish disciples of Christ appear to 
have believed that his highest sanction and authentication could 
come only from the Old Testament, which they regarded as 
divinely inspired. To convince their Jewish brethren of his 
divine mission their first appeal was to this, in order to show 
that he was foretold by the prophets. This sort of proof seems 
to have had the precedence over that which they might have 
drawn from his life and teachings, and even over his miracles. 
Accordingly an issue has arisen, and could not but arise in the 
course of the progress of hermeneutical science, between the 
interpretation put upon the Old Testament by the writers of 
the New Testament, and that which is required by this science. 
This controversy does not by any means include the whole 
question of the relation of the two Testaments, or “ dispensa- 
tions,” but it is important and should not be avoided. Accord- 
ingly, if the evangelists and apostles should be shown to have 
been bad exegetes, it would not follow that Christianity had no 
radical connection with Judaism, nor that Jesus stood in no 
relation to the prophets. 

How far the New Testament writers may safely be followed 
as interpreters of the prophetical writings can only be deter- 
mined by examining their methods of dealing with them. No 
dogmatical or @ priori settlement of this question is admissi- 
ble, such as an appeal to the inspiration of these writers. For 
if they pretended to inspiration at all, they never claimed that 
it rendered them infallible, nor that it extended to their exege- 
sis. Besides, an inspired exegete, that is, an inspired gramma- 
rian and philologist, would be an anomaly. In the first place, 
then, it is known to all biblical scholars and disputed by none, 
that nearly all the quotations from the Old Testament by the 
writers of the New are made from the defective and often mis- 
representing Septuagint translation. The author of Hebrews, 
in chap. x. 5, quotes from the fortieth Psalm the words, “ mine 
ears hast thou opened,” as, “a body hast thou prepared for me*” 
And this to prove that Christ’s body was prepared as a sacrifice 
forsin! He followed the Septuagint. In chap. i. 6 of the same 
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epistle the words, “and let’all the angels of God bow down 
before him,” are referred to Christ, yet they are taken literally 
from the Septuagint version of Deuteronomy xxxii. 43, and are 
a spurious addition to the Hebrew text. There they relate to 
Jahveh. A certain freedom in quoting from the Old Testament 
in combination with the use of the Septuagint, often leads to 
glaring perversions of the original meaning. So Paul, in Ro- 
mans ix. 38, quotes from Isaiah xxviii. 16, the passage, “ Be- 
hold, I lay in Zion as a foundation a stone,” etc., “and he that 
 trusteth shall not flee away,” and in doing so not only intro- 
duces from another passage in the same prophet the words, “a 
stumbling-stone,” but following the Septuagint, reads, “ He 
that believeth in him shall not be ashamed,” and so makes the 
prophet say what was not in his thought. Again, in Romans 
xi. 26, Paul quotes from Isaiah lix. 20: 


‘* Yet shall a redeemer come to Zion 
For them that turn from their transgressions in Jacob,”’ 
and, partly, perhaps, from inaccurate reading, and partly from 
following the Septuagint, makes the passage read, “There shall 
come out of Zion the Redeemer ; he shall turn away transgres- 
sions from Jacob.” ‘Thus he makes the passage serve the ends 
of his agument. In Ephesians iv. 8, “Thou hast taken gifts 
among the men,” is read, “He gave gifts unto men.” The 
author of Hebrews (chap. i. 10) quotes from Psalm cii., words 
unquestionably addressed to Jahveh, “Of old hast thou laid 
the foundations of the earth,” etc., and applies them to Christ 
to prove his superiority to the angels! He was probably mis- 
led by the Septuagint which has interpolated the word, “ Lord,” 
which among the early Christians was often applied to Christ. 
But what a commentary on his ability to interpret the Old Tes- 
tament is the fact that he could be so easily deceived! And 
who would think of trusting an interpreter whose sole source 
of knowledge of his author should be a misleading translation ? 
There are some striking instances in Paul’s writings of inter- 
pretations which could not be admitted as correct, without ap- 
proving principles which would overthrow all interpretation. 
He quotes, for example, the humane injunction in Deuteronomy 
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xxv., “ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” 
to prove that the apostles ought to be supported by their con- 
gregations. He does not use it as an illustration, or as an ar- 
gument from the less to the greater, but actually allegorizes it, 
declaring that God does not care for oxen, but that the passage 
was written for the sake of the apostles. His allegorical inter- 
pretation of the history of Sarah and Hagar is another illus- 
tration of the same tendency, which, indeed, we ought to expect 
to find in him as a man of his age. Another hermeneutical 
method of his time is also adopted by Paul in Galatians iii. 16, 
“To Abraham were the promises spoken and to his seed. He 
saith not ‘and to seeds,’ as of many, but ‘and to thy seed,’ 
which is Christ.” That “seed” is a collective term for descen- 
dants, seems not to have been considered. The object was to 
find a prophecy of Christ, and so Paul adopts the Rabbinical 
method of interpretation, which rarely failed to find in a pas- 
sage whatever it wanted to find. Matthew’s quotation from 
Hosea, “I have called my son out of Egypt,” as prophetic of 
Christ’s sojeurn in that country, and his application of Rachel’s 
mourning over the depopulation of Israel by the captivity, to 
the slaughter of the innocents, are simply mentioned here as 
examples of a class of interpretations to be found throughout 
the Gospels. The authors of these writings followed, no doubt, 
such light as they had; but had the author of the first Gospel 
possessed the critical discrimination requisite to an interpreter, 
he would not have applied the words, “ Throw it to the potter,” 
to the purchase of a potter’s field. He would not even have 
found resemblance enough in the original to his subject to en- 
able him to establish a Rabbinical exegesis. For by an incor- 
rect vocalizing of the Hebrew consonants, “to the potter” is 
read for “to the treasure chest,” which reading alone makes the 
passage intelligible, which, by the way, is from Zechariah, and 
not from Jeremiah, as Matthew says. 

Enough has been said here, then, to make it clear that the 
writers of the New Testament are not such guides as one should 
be willing to follow in the interpretation of the prophets, so 
far, at least, as exegesis proper is in question, although only a 
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few examples out of the many which go-to show this have been 
brought forward. A few words seem now required, in conclu- 
sion, on the relation of the New Testament to prophecy and of 
Jesus to the Jewish Messianic expectation. If the prophets 
did not have in mind the person and work of Jesus, and if in 
many instances the New Testament writers appear to endeavor 
erroneously to establish the contrary, it by no means follows 
that the two Testaments are without vital relations to each 
other. And first of all, it should not be forgotten that proph- 
ecy presents two distinct and even opposed phases —a political, 
material and particularistic, and a spiritual, religious and uni- 
versalistic phase — on the one hand a Jewish kingdom, on the 
other the kingdom of God. Now it is to the latter that the 
New Testament attaches itself. The writers of the New Tes- 
tament direct their attention chiefly to the moral and spiritual 
promises and blessings announced by the prophets. To them 
the New Covenant abrogates the old, and sets up the spiritual 
dispensation of righteousness in its place, with the forgiveness 
of sin and the abolition of sin-offerings and of all the pomp and 
circumstance of sacrifices. Jahveh is no longer the God of the 
Jews only, but of the Gentiles also, who “ puts His law in the 
inward parts and writes it upon the heart.”” When we remem- 
ber that Christianity is the spiritual descendant of Judaism 
and that its earliest literature is the work of Jews, it is not 


surprising to us that the Jewish writings are so persistently and 
often even forcibly drawn into the service of the new religion 
for its authentication, by a process of interpretation which had 
become a tradition in the Rabbinical schools. It is, then, no 
wonder, but a thing to be looked for, that Paul should have 
“judaized,” that he should have set aside the historical sense 
of prophetical words, ‘“O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory?” to give the to him supreme sanction to 
his faith in immortality, and should have connected the deliv- 
erance of the groaning “creation” with the establishment, 
upon the earth, of the Messianic kingdom. 

While the writers of the New Testament undoubtedly re- 
garded Jesus as the Son of David and the Messiah, the 
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Anointed, (ha-mashiach), they certainly did not think that he 
had fulfilled in his earthly mission all that was expected of the 
Messiah of the prophets. No doubt, too, the Messianic expecta- 
tions of their race were so spiritualized by them that the Christ 
of the second coming (the true Messiah to them) was conceived 
as quite different from the prophesied political restorer of Is- 
rael’s dominion. If they looked for a new heaven and a new 
earth, this transformation meant to them more than could be 
contained in any patriotic aspiration. The creation, indeed, 
was to be “delivered from the bondage of corruption,” but 
they, too, were waiting for adoption.” If at this advent the 
dead were to be raised and they who should “remain” alive 
were to be “ changed,” their hopes would be realized, so far as 
Paul may be allowed to speak for them, in being “ forever 
with the Lord.” 1 Thess., iv., 18-18). It is a question which 
cannot be discussed here whether or no there entered into 
Christ’s own apprehension of his Messianic mission this idea 
of its consummation by a second personal advent; but that he 
announced himself as the Messiah and regarded himself as in 
some sense fulfilling the prophets, of this there can be no doubt. 


That he believed himself appointed to a higher mission than 
belonged to the traditional “Son of David,” is evident from 


the question which he asks the Pharisees but leaves unan- 


swered, “If David, then, call him Lord, how is he his son?” 
Is not this a spiritualization of the Old Testament which fur- 
nishes a key to the understanding of Christ’s own view of his 
relation to the traditional Messiah of his people? When he 
reads in a synagogue the words from the second Isaiah, which 
the prophet unquestionably referred to himself, “The spirit of 
the Lord Jahveh is upon me, because Jahveh has anointed me 
to bring a message to the meek,” etc., and says “ To-day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your hearing,” we are constrained to be- 
lieve that he wished himself to be regarded as the spiritual 
successor of the prophets appointed to take up and carry on 
their work. In some such sense as this he probably used the 
word “fulfil,” that is, to complete and carry out what was uni- 
versal and spiritual in the law and the prophets. We have 
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seen how the servant of Jahveh in the great prophet of the 
exile was the embodiment of the religious hope of Israel, and 
it was by way of a very natural application that Christ said to 
his apostles, “I say unto you that this that is written must yet 
be accomplished in me, ‘and he was reckoned among the trans- 
gressors,’ for with me also it is coming to an end.” This 
indicates a similarity of fortunes, but the quotation is not 
made as if it were regarded as a prediction. Paul declared 
that Christ was “the end of the law,” and such he was so far 
as all that was merely ceremonial, particularistic and national 
in it was concerned. But in relation to the universal, the re- 
ligious and the divine in it, he may be said to be its beginning, 
since in him the law and the prophets in this sense first found 
their true interpreter and were in the only valid and essential 
sense first and forever fulfilled. 


President O. Cone, D.D. 


ArTICcLeE II. 
Christ the Propitiation for Sin. 


THE subject of the relations between God the lawgiver and 


man the sinner has agitated the world from time immemorial. 
It has engaged the attention of pagans, Jews and Christians 
alike, and still forms a theme of debate among the different 
classes. It has come up for discussion in the Christian Church 
in all stages of its history and enlisted the feelings of saint and 


sinner in every sect. Its peculiar character accounts for this. 
Every man is a sinner, and when he comes to a realizing sense 


of the enormity of sin and its “exceeding sinfulness” in the 
sight of the pure and holy.One against whom he has sinned, 
he is troubled more or less with the questions, how does God 
feel towards me? and how can I be delivered from the wretch- 
edness, the degradation and bondage of this great enemy of 


my peace? At such times, it becomes a theme of thought and 
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feeling paramount over all others. It will not “down at our 
bidding,” but will force itself upon us both in our waking and 
our sleeping hours. 

In the Universalist denomination from the time of Murray 
and Ballou to the present, it has formed a theme of contro- 
versy. Different and contradictory views have been broached 
and advocated concerning it, and while we unite in condem- 
ning the theories of Augustine, Anselm, Calvin, Grotius and 
Edwards, we have not hitherto been able to elucidate a theory 
to which our thinkers and writers universally can give their 
full and hearty assent. 

This may not be deplored. Discussion, if conducted in the 
spirit of brotherly love and the absorbing desire of reaching 
the truth, aids us in the attainment of the object sought and 
prepares the mind for the better enjoyment of the truth when 
eventually attained. Much has been written and spoken upon 
this subject. We have not only repudiated the common the- 
ory, but we have expressed positive views upon the subject. 
For proofs I refer to the QUARTERLY, the monthly and weekly 
periodicals, our works on theology and the utterances of the 
pulpit, where the theme has been often treated. 

_ The solution of the whole problem chiefly depends, like 

many others pertaining to the Christian religion, upon two 
things: first, the peculiar definitions we attach to specific 
terms ; secondly, our ideas of the divine character and the di- 
vine government. Each person has certain associations in his 
mind clustering around certain words and phrases and these 
differ in different persons, and when one makes use of them, 
he connects these associations with the terms, and thus is often 
led astray. Two persons discuss a particular theme, and as 
they approach it with different associations pertaining to the 
terms used, they cannot come together, though their ideas may 
be the same. This is a prolific source of error in the discus- 
sion of all religious themes. Prejudice pertaining to the use 
and application of theological terms, is the great obstacle in 
the way of attaining religious truth. It sometimes seems as if 
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the whole world was banded together to lead us away from the 
real meaning of the simple utterances of the Bible. 

We propose to offer a few thoughts on the Greek words 
translated “propitiation” and “atonement” as tending to 
throw light upon our subject. We are obliged to go back to 
the original words because the translations do not always 
bring out clearly and fully the shades of meaning pertaining 
to the original Greek. 

There are two Greek words rendered “ propitiation” in the 
New Testament, iAaopos aud iaoryoior ;verb déoxoucn, to incline 
oneself towards anybody; derived from the objective, thaog. 
Attic form, ideas, merciful, propitious, kindly, derived from the 
same root as tagos, cheerful, gay, as “God loveth a cheerful 
giver,” (2 Cor. ix. 7). These words are derived from the root 
yelav, to laugh, and figurative, to shine. The nouns occur each 
only twice in the New Testament (1 John ii. 2), “He is the 
propitiation (iAeouos) for our sins” (1 John iv. 10), “God sent 
his son to be the propitiation for our sins” (Rom. iii. 25): “a 
propitiation [idaoryjgur, “a propitiatory sacrifice.”— Noyes. | 
through faith in his blpod” (Heb. ix. 5), where it is translated 
“mercy-seat.” The verb is found twice (Luke xviii. 13), “God 
be merciful” and (Heb. ii. 17), “to make reconciliation for 
the sins of the people.” The first form of the adjective is found 
twice: (Math. xvi. 22) “ Be it far from thee,” or “God have 
mercy” [Rev. Version, marginal note.] and (Heb. viii. 12) “I 
will be merciful.” The adjective iiagos occurs only once, as 
above (2 Cor. ix. 7), “cheerful.” The English words hilari- 
ous, hilarity, come from the same root, which meant originally 
not jollity or joviality, but cheerfulness and gayety. 

Thus it is seen that the idea of joyousness is associated with 
all these words. The kindly disposition of God towards the 
sinner is wrapped up in this word “ propitiation,” if it is a 
correct translation of the original Greek. Indeed we ought 
not to separate this idea from the word, yet theologians have 
made this separation and thus led the readers of the Bible 


1 See this subject discussed in an article on the ‘‘ Sources of Error in the Use of 
Language,” in the UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, new series, Vol. V. Jan. 1868. pp. 
1-25. Consult specially pp. 11-21. 
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astray. The original idea is perfectly consistent with the 
whole Gospel scheme. It is “good news” to the sinner, “a 
joyful sound,” which needs only to be heard in order that it 
may be welcomed. Jesus’ mission into the world, the priva- 
tions he endured, the sacrifices he made to secure the salvation 
of sinners, his shedding his blood on the cross, all imply this. 
Jesus’ “ propitiation for the sins of the whole world,” is the ex- 
pression through him of the Father’s love for them in their 
degradation and wretchedness, and his desire and purpose to 
redeem them and reconcile them to God by removing the 
cause of the enmity existing in the sinner’s heart. 

The notions of the heathen in regard to the process of pro- 
pitiation were very different from the doctrine taught by Jesus 
and his apostles. They both understood by it the good will of 
God or the gods towards men, but the former used the term 
to represent not the kindly spirit or disposition of the gods 
which was natural to them, but that which was purchased or 
otherwise secured by persistent prayer or costly sacrifice. 
Hence the efforts of the Hindoo to appease the wrath of the 
. gods by torturing his body ; of the ascetic to dwell apart from 
men, clothe himself in sackcloth and live on the plainest food ; 
of the Jew to satisfy the demands of the law by sacrifices of 
animals as sin-offerings ; and of some well-meaning Christians 
to please God by depriving themselves of the common bles- 
sings and pleasures of life. They think thus to please God and 
gain his favor. And some make this the chief element of their 
worship. A missionary who had spent some twenty years 
among the Hindoos in India once told me that nine-tenths of 
the people there worshipped Siva, the Devil of the Brahminic 
Triad, because they feared him more than Brahma or Vischnu, 
and desired to keep on good terms with him so that he would 
not use his power to injure them. 

Says the German Cremer, in his valuable Lexicon of New 
Testament Greek: “The idea lying at the foundation of 
heathen expiations is rejected by the Bible. The heathen be- 
lived the deity to be naturally alienated in feeling from man. 

The design of the propitiatory sacrifices and prayers that 
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were offered, was to effect a change in this feeling, whether 
presented after the committal of sin, or without distinct con- 
sciousness of guilt, simply for the sake of securing favor.” 

The idea of the pagans is that the gods hate man, and that 
some costly sacrifice must be offered to appease their wrath 
and secure their favor. Hence the Juggernaut of the Hindoos, 
wife-burning, the sacrifice of children in the sacred Ganges, 
__ the savage spectacle of the Mooled el Nebbeh, on the birth-day 
_ of the Prophet at Cairo, ‘the pilgrimages to the Caaba at 
Mecca and the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. This is the 
pagan idea of propitiation for sin. It arises from the opinions 
entertained of the feelings of the deity towards men. He is 
“alienated” from them and must be appeased. He is not a 
Father, but a Devil to be propitiated. His good will must be 
purchased by costly sacrifices. From paganism, this idea was 
imported into the Christian Church, modified indeed, but re- 
taining the essential features, while changing the forms. This 
is not the Christian idea. Says Cremer again: “In the Bible 
the relation is a different one, God is not of himself already 
alienated from man. His sentiment therefore does not need 
lo be changed.” Still Professor Cremer thinks an expiatory 
sacrifice is necessary, but not to appease God or placate his 
wrath, “Through the institution of the expiation, God’s love 
anticipates and meets his righteousness. . . Nothing hap- 
pens to God, as is the case in the heathen view; therefore we 
never read in the Bible, to reconcile God. But something 
happens to man, who escapes the wrath [punishment] to come.” 
“Tt is not right to define the contrast between the Biblical and 
profane view as though in the former God were the object, and 
in the latter the subject.” 

Professor Cremer is an eminent Greek scholar. He uses 
the generic meaning of the Greek words to bring out clearly 
the ideas intended to be conveyed by the apostle. A language 
so suggestive as the Greek must be so used in order that we 
may properly appreciate what Schleiermacher calls “the lan- 
guage-moulding power of Christianity,” ? 

According to Cremer, the common idea of propitiation is en 

2See Author’s Preface, p. iv. English Translation, First Edition. 
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tirely wrong. This was imported from paganism, and ought 
not to be associated with the Christian scheme of redemption. 
A sacrifice was made, indeed, and a propitiation offered, but 
not to change God, only to affect man. God is not “alienated ” 
from the sinner. The alienation is wholly on the side of man. 
This agrees with the apostle Paul. [See Colossians i. 21: 
Ephesians iv. 18.] Man is “alienated” by “wicked works,” 
“being alienated from the life of God,” and he is the only 
party that needs to be reconciled. If God were “alienated” 
from man, he also would need to be reconciled. He is not 
alienated. He loves the sinner, even though he has trans- 
gressed his law, and it is his love for him, which nothing in 
time or eternity can neutralise or diminish, that prompts him 
to take means to reclaim. And it is his love that suggested 
the plan of redemption. It is his love that is embodied in the 
mission of Jesus into the world who came as the expression of 
God’s love to the sinner and thus began the work of redemp- 
tion. He seeks to remove the “enmity” existing in the sin- 
ner’s breast and thereby reconcile him to God, And the chief 
means which he employs is the revelation of God’s “ good 
pleasure.” It is a joyous message, “ good news” to the sinner, 
which Jesus brings. And this idea of joy, as we have seen, is 
contained in the Greek words which are translated “ propiti- 
ate” and “ propitiation.” In this sense “Jesus Christ is the 
propitiation for our sins, [that is the sins of those who had 
already believed] and not for ours only, but also the whole 
world.” (1 John ii. 2.) God’s love does not need to be pur- - 
chased ; it needs only to be manifested and this is done through 
the mission of his Son. 

The strongest argument which can be adduced in favor of 
the theory that God’s love is spontaneous and does not need to 
be purchased in order that it may be used to effect the forgive- 
ness of the sinner, is the fact that God loved the sinner before 
Jesus came into the world. ‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave, his only-begotten Son” to save it (John iii. 16). His 
love to the sinner prompted him to undertake the scheme of re- 
demption, and 'this love stirred in his bosom before the first 
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movement was made to put the plan into execution. As James 
Freeman Clarke says: “It was while we were yet sinners” 
that he loyed us. It was before the reconciling death of Jesus, 
before his vicarious sacrifice that God had mercy on the world. 
This is the statement which refutes every theory which teaches 
the necessity of some expiation to be made to God, to enable 
him to forgive.” | 

In Hebrews ix. 5 the Greek word is translated “ mercy- 
seat,” in allusion to the fact that in “the holy of holies,” or 
inner sanctuary of the Tabernacle of the Jews, was placed the 
ark of the covenant. Over this ark were two cherubim with 
wings, facing each other. Between these angels was the mercy- 
seat. On the lid of the ark was a covering of pure gold which 
was designed to symbolize the throne of God. This was his 
actual dwelling-place while the high priest was officiating at 
the altar, before which the cherubim with outstretched wings 
in reverential awe bow and worship. Thence God made his 
communications through the high priest with his people. [Ex- 
odus xxv. 10-22; Numbers vii. 89. “The mercy-seat,” says 
Dr. Milligan, “is the place where sin is covered or forgiven, 
the place on which atonement [reconciliation] is made for it, 
so-that it shall no longer be remembered against the sinner.” 
It was to the Jews a perpetual reminder of God’s compassion- 
ate disposition towards them and his willingness to remove 
their sins whenever they should forsake them and become re- 
conciled to him, for “ mercy is the distinguishing attribute of 
his character, the essential characteristic of his throne.”? It 
was a type of Christ as the Savior who comes to each sinner 
as the joyous “ propitiation ” or manifestation of God’s love, to 
prevail upon him to give up his sins and accept the offering of 
divine love. It is a message expressive of God’s kindly inter- 
est in the spiritual welfare of his children, and it becomes our 
duty and privilege to accept it as such and render love, obedi- 
ence and submission in return. Thus the Old Testament and 
the New agree in making propitiation the symbol of the divine 
love and the reconciling agency in the plan of redemption. It 


8’ The Bible Educator, Vol. iii., p. 262. 
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entirely repudiates the pagan theory and makes man the only 
party to be reconciled. 

This is further confirmed by the meaning which: we give to 
the Greek word xaraddayy, which occurs four times in the New 
Testament, and is rendered once in the Old Version “ atone- 
ment” (Romans v. 11), but in the Revised Version it is here 
changed to “reconciliation” and thus made to agree with the 
translation in the other passages (2 Cor. v. 18, 19; Rom. xi. 
15). We all know what this means. Two persons may be at. 
variance. The fault may be with one or both. If with one 
only, he alone needs to be reconciled. Remove the cause of 
the enmity as it exists in his mind, and the two become recon- 
ciled. If the fault is mutual, then the disposition of both must 
be changed in order that complete reconciliation may take 
place. 

Apply this principle to the relations existing between God 
and man. Who is the unreconciled party? Man the trans- 
gressor, not God the law-giver. When the New Testament 
writers speak of the alienation between God and man, they 
never represent it as existing in the mind of the former, but 
the latter. They never speak, as does the language of the 
Episcopalian and other creeds, of reconciling God to man, but 
always of man to God. “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself,” not himself unto the world (2 Cor: v. 19). 
“ Be ye reconciled to God” (v. 20), “ For it pleased the Father 
that in him [Christ] should all fulness dwell; and having 
made peace through the blood of his cross by him to reconcile 
all things [all men] unto himself” (Col. i.19). “And you 
that were sometimes alienated and enemies in your mind by 
wicked works, yet now hath be reconciled (v.21). It was 
“wicked works,” “ignorance” and “blindness of heart” that 
caused the “enmity” and “alienation,” and these existed only 
in the hearts of sinners and they only needed to be “recon- 
clied.” The mischief has been wrought by the false associa- 
tions connected with the words “atonement” and “ propitia- 
tion.” Theologians have been so educated that when these 
words are used we immediately conceive in our minds the idea 
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that God is alienated from the sinner and must be reconciled 
before peace is attained, when the words themselves mean no 
such thing. 

But some may ask, how did this idea first get into the mind 
of man? Upon the principle of anthropopathism, or subjective 
influence. The sinner does oftentimes feel as if God was actu- 
ally alienated. This may be so. Let me illustrate. The boy 
who wilfully disobeys his earthly father, feels as if his father 


is really angry with him and must be reconciled by some con- 
cession or sacrifice before peace can arise between them. But 


the boy is really deceived. It is self-deception. The boy looks 
at it from his own standpoint and not that of the father. He 


transfers the feeling that exists in his own breast to the being 
whose wishes he has disregarded. But he is mistaken. The 


true and wise father may be grieved over the reckless and dis- 


obedient conduct of the child, but this does not imply that he 
hates the.child and that his hatred must be “ expiated ” before 
he can forgive the boy and receive him into favor again. Of 
course he cannot feel the same towards this child as towards 


the one who loves him and does everything to please him. Yet 
he does not hate the child. He loves him still, and it is his 


love for the wayward boy that prompts him to take measures 


to reclaim him. If he really hated him, he would take just 
the opposite course and thus drive him further from his pres” 
, ence. 

So with God. He is ever kindly disposed towards the sin- 
ner. He does not need to be reconciled, as the spirit of aliena- 
tion does not, and cannot, exist in his mind. Not that he feels 
the same towards the saint and the sinner. From the nature 
of the case he must feel differently towards the child who has 
wilfully transgressed his laws and refuses to retract. Every 
change in the disposition of the child necessitates a relative 
change in the mind of God the Father. But he is not angry 
with the sinner in the same sense that one man becomes angry 
with another who has offended him and seeks to injure him. 
What is called God’s “ wrath” [0g77] is his displeasure against 


sin as manifested in the punishment which he inflicts upon the 
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wicked. It is as a Father that he punishes the wayward child. 
‘Ooyj; denotes force or impulse in a certain direction, “not 
God’s wrath in general,” says Cremer, “but God’s wrath 
against sin whose effect is the antithesis of salvation,” “ mani- 
fest in the imputation and punishment of sin.” Hence lexi- 
cographers generally translate it as “anger exhibited in pun- 
ishing; hence used for the punishment.” It is perfectly con- 
sistent with God’s love. It is not the antithesis of “love,” but 


of “salvation.” The sinner must be punished so long as he 
continues to violate God’s laws, and he is excluded from salva- 


tion so long as he continues to transgress. It is as a Father 
that God punishes the sinner, as it is as a Father that he for- 


gives him when he forsakes the evil way and gives up his diso- 
bedient spirit. 

God’s love is manifested in the magnificent plan of redemp- 
tion through the mission of his Son, who came not to placate 


God’s wrath, but to show forth his love as well as his righteous- 
ness. We call the sacrifice which he made “the propitiation 
for our sins,” and the Apostle tells us that “the blood of Jesus 


Christ cleanseth us from all sin (1 Johni. 7). We have seen 
that the “propitiation” is the exhibition of his kindly spirit 
towards the sinner, and trustworthy theologians assure us that 
the blood which Jesus shed on the cross must be taken to de- 
note symbolically his love for the sinner. “ But God commend- 


eth his love toward ws in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us”” (Romans v. 8). And as Cremer says: ,. through 
the initiation of the expiation [propitiation, or the sacrifice 
made on the cross, ] God’s love anticipates his righteousness.” 
Love prompts what justice requires. There is no hostility be- 
tween the two. Both unite to demand that a stop be put to 
the contention which is wholly on the side of the sinner, the 
enmity removed from his heart and reconciliation take place. 
This is the work of Jesus’ mission. Hence the Gospel is called 
“the word.” and “the ministry, of reconciliation.” God sent 
his son to be “the propitiation for our sins” and make an 
“atonement ” [reconciliation] for the world, and “ reconcile al 


things to himself.” 
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There is not a hint in any of Paul’s or John’s writings that 
Jesus suffered and died that he might make God propitious 
towards the sinner, to induce God to love him and forgive him, 
purchase his favor, or in any way become the producing cause 
of love towards the sinner which he did not feel or cherish 
previous to the advent of Christ. This is wholly a heathen 
- idea which, without authority, has been introduced into the 
creeds of some Christian churches. It indicates a fickleness 
and a changeability in God which are totally at variance with 
his character as the Infinite and Heavenly Father who created 
and rules us. He is ever kind and merciful to us. He loves 
us even while we are sinning against him, though he cannot 
look except with abhorrence upon our disobedient spirit and 
sinful deeds. He foresees the terrible results of our foolish 
course, and while he pities, still smites us and as a just and 
loving Father will continue to smite us so long as we exhibit 
the spirit of hostility towards him by despising and transgres- 
sing his laws. Sin separates us from God. It introduces en- 
mity into the sinner’s heart while it calls forth compassion 
from a loving Father. Jesus seeks to remove this enmity 
that rankles and festers in the soul of the sinner. And the 
chief means he uses to accomplish this result is the revelation 
of the Father’s love or “good pleasure.” The sinner thinks 
that the Father hates him. Jesus strives to undeceive him 
and show him that the Father still loves even while punishing 
him, and desires only his highest welfare. And this is the 
chief significance of the life, death and resurrection of Jesus. 
By this means he exhibits the highest manifestation of the di- 
vine love, and all experience shows that this is the most effi- 
cient agent or means in the great scheme of redemption. Make 
the sinner realize that somebody loves him, even God the 
Father and Jesus the Savior, and you put into his soul an in- 
fluence that will so operate upon it as to induce him to give up 
his rebellious spirit and become reconciled to that great and 
good Being, who, he is convinced, is his greatest Friend. Jesus 
does not in any sense save us from the punishment justly due 
our sins. The apostolic statement is: “He that doeth wrong 
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shall receive for the wrong which he hath done.” There is no 
exception. Under the Jewish economy the sinner who offered 
sacrifices for his sins, did not thereby escape the penalty. In 


this the two dispensations agree. Christ offers himself as a 
propitiation or sacrifice for the sins of the world, yet the world, 


not the less, is punished while it sins. The deliverance is from 
sin and the sad consequences which would have resulted, had 
the transgressor gone on in his evil way. 

Yet Jesus does suffer for us, or in our behalf, “the on for 
the unjust.” In the bold language of the Apostle Paul he was 
made “a curse for us,” “ he bore our sins,” yea, he was made to 
be “sin for us.” But no one in a rational state of mind would 


ever think of using these hyperboles literally. The suffering 
of Christ for us was “ vicarious” in the sense that he suffered 
for others, as the mother suffers for the sick child while watch- 
ing constantly over him, though she cannot tranfser to her own 
body the pain which the child experiences as the result of vio- 
lated physical law, however much she may desire it. So Jesus 
- suffers for us, but endures not the feeling of degradation and 
wretchedness which is inseparably connected with the trans- 
gression of moral law. However much he may sympathize 
with us and pity us, he cannot endure the penalty which our 
guilty course of life entails upon ourselves. One being cannot 
properly share the penalty due another. This would be sub- 
versive of all our ideas of justice and equity. 

We do not regard the death of Christ as simply that of a 
martyr, that is, in the same sense as Socrates, Polycarp, Justin 
and Lincoln and others were who died for what they solemnly 
maintained as the truth. He certainly did die a martyr’s 
death. He said to Pilate before whom he was arraigned: “To 
this end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, 
that I might be a martyr [uavrvezow] to the truth,” that is, 
“bear witness to the truth” (John xviii. 37). His death on 
the cross was that of a martyr to the truth. But it-was some- 
thing more. This phrase does not cover the whole meaning of 
the sacrifice. Jesus was the special agent of God, his well- 
beloved Son, sent into the world to declare his will and redeem 
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his children, and while he is called man, “the man Christ 
Jesus,” we must acknowledge that his type of manhood was 
far superior to that of any other human being that ever dwelt 
upon the earth. In power and dignity he towers above all 
others ; in the extent and efficiency of his work he surpasses 
all others. ‘ He knew what was in man.” “ His word was 
with power.” ‘ He taught as one having authority and not as 
the scribes.” He was the Corner-stone of the spiritual edifice, 
the Head of the spiritual body, the Hope of the race, the 
Savior of the world, the Resurrection and the Life, the Way, 
the Truth and the Life to lead us unto the Father: he 
abolished death and brought life and immortality to light.” 
“ All power” was given unto him in heaven and earth.” He 
was greater than Abraham and Moses and John. He per- 
formed wonderful works and taught sublime truths which as- 
tonished the people and led them to exclaim, “ surely this was 
the Son of God.” We are invited to come unto him, accept 
the blessed influence of his sinless life, grow up in him and re- 
ceive the fulness of life which he is ever ready to impart to us 
through faith. 

Such a Being is more than ordinary man ; his life is more 
wonderful, and his death, attended with signs and wonders 
such as attended the death of no other man, followed by his 
resurrection and ascension, the greatest miracles of the world’s 
history, can lardly be compared with the death of the sage, 
the philosopher or the philanthropist, though these may die 
martyrs to their honest convictions. 

The death of Jesus is that of an ambassador who came to 
represent God in a world of sinners. The Father hath put the 
seal of official authority upon him, “that all men should honor 
the Son, even as they honor the Father” (John v. 23). “ Him,” 
thus commissioned and thus honored, “hath God the Father 
sealed” (John vi. 27). +4 

The rays of love that stream down from the cross come to 
the sinner with the unction and authority of the great Spirit 
of the universe and melt his heart with contrition and love. 


4See an article by Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner in UntversAuist QuARTERLY, Vol. 
iii., pp. 301-16, on ‘* The Seal of Christ’s Messsiahship,”’ in which the authority 
of Christ is triumphantly vindicated. 
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With such a view of the life, character and official position 
of Jesus, we wonder not that his death should ocenpy so prom- 
inent a part in the teachings of his disciples, that the great 
apostle should exclaim: “I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified” (1 Cor. ii. 2), 
or that the divine Master himself should have said to his dis- 
ciples: “ Because I live, ye shall live also” (John xiv. 19). 

In this article I have avoided as much as possible the use of 
the word “expiation.” It is not found in the common version 
of the New Testament. It is used by some theologians and 
lexicographers as synonymous with “ propitiation,” but it com- 
ports better with the root meaning of the words to apply the 
former to the pagan theory of reconciling God to man, and the 
latter, to the Christian view of reconciling man to God. 

It becomes us all to be cautious in the treatment of this 
theme lest we share the fate of multitudes who have gone be- 
fore us. The Ransom theory of the atonement, the Anselm 
theory, the Grotius theory, che Calvin theory have been wholly 
or partially discarded and can hardly to-day be numbered with 
“the creeds of Christendom.” Godet in his Commentary on 
Romans epitomizes some of the opinions held by the German 
theologians of the present age. The difference in these theo- 
ries is not so marked, perhaps, as that which existed among 
those of an earlier date, but enongh is seen to show that the 
great and learned theologians of the time have not yet settled 
the question. So it is still an “open question,” possibly one 
of “the vexed questions of theology.” In treating it, then, it 
becomes us to be tolerant, wise and prudent. 


Rev. J. S. Lee, D.D. 





Theology as a Science. 


ARTICLE III. 
Theology as a Science. 


Wrru all enlightened thinkers to whom the being and provi- 
dence of God are realities the construction of a genuine theol- 
ogy must be regarded as one of the possibilities of science. The 
sense also of a need in science for a theology meriting the 
name must be felt by all such, not only for their own sake, but 
for the sake of the world as well; because the religious thought 
of the world is growing, and must continue to grow, in a way 
that demands rational statements for the expression of relig- 
ious truth. 

Among all the principal theologies of the world there is not 
one that is scientific in any true sense. There never has been 
in all the past of our race, among the.widely-prevalent forms 
of religious teaching, a system of divinity constructed that was 
intelligently based on the real nature of things, and that agreed 
with the actual relations and actual movements of the universe. 
None of the great doctors or councils has ever yet presented a 
statement and definition of the spiritual and divine in being, 
and of their operation, that was truly scientific. The fact is, 
the religious thought and life of the world have not yet become 
quite sufficiently developed for the presentation and acceptance 
of a theology that is at once truly scientific in idea and truly 
devotional in spirit. 

That there is a Divinity—a power visited omnipotent 
and every way supreme, of which in some sense all objective 
being is a manifestation, is almost universally believed, and to 
a degree universally acknowledged. Men seem intuitively to 
perceive thus much in every stage of their progress above the 
plane of the lowest savagery of which we know, if not even 
there also; for there seems to be cause to think that the very 
lowest of tribes have a faint perception of this character, not- 
withstanding the adverse conclusions of traveling observers, at 
first, as to the total irreligiousness of the Australian, the An- 
daman Islander and others. Be this as it may, there is a point 
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in the zonian progress of life at which the ideas of imper- 
ishable spirit and of Divinity are developed in the finite mind 
universally ; so that everywhere men in some way perceive that 
visible nature is but the effect, or manifestation of an invisible 
but intelligent and almighty Power and Essence, the being, 
the thought and the actuation of which are symbolized by the 
numberless forms, intricate movements and infinitely varied 
processes that eternally are coming and going in that determi- 
nation of being that we call objective. 

But at first all the thoughts that men have concerning what 
they perceive with regard to God in the universe are necessa- 
rily very crude, and various too, according to the endless dif- 
ferences of environment and state in which they are condi 
tioned. Therefore as their varying thoughts and notions are 
enunciated and promulgated, doctrines relating to God, his be- 
ing, his operation and his rule arise, and around different cen- 
ters become established in the world, each of which aims to 
represent the best religious thought,—each of which, too, 
claims to embody the conclusions of such thought as finalities, 
—as points that are settled beyond dispute or even the liberty 
of doubt or cavil; and so from the earliest historic ages every 
great division of the race has had its peculiar form of religious 
belief and worship which it has held as final. 

The religious element, like every natural element of our be- 
ing, affords ground for instruction, and gives rise to the advent, 
from time to time, of teachers and leaders of the people in re- 
ligion, just as the advent occurs of teachers and leaders of every 
other kind. But the tendency of the teachers and leaders is to 
systematize their thought and their work. The teachers and lead- 
ers in religion, the priests, doctors and ecclesiastics, have consti- 
tuted and adopted such embodiments of dogma and such princi- 
ples of administration as in their united wisdom they decided to 
be best adapted to the people’s needs, and most truly calculated 
to promote harmony in worship and order in morals; and so 
each great people has, or has had, its religious system, with its 
assumptions concerning the Godhead, concerning the divine 
power and the divine rule, and concerning its own order of ad- 
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ministration. The prophets and poets, who feel the sacred fire 
of inspiration burning in their souls too strongly to admit of 
silence on their part, often give utterance to thoughts far in 
advance of their time (for which generally they are made to 
suffer). These new thoughts have their effect, for they find a 
lodgment in many receptive minds, and at least in a modified 
form they become practically incorporated in the prevailing 
systems, notwithstanding the assumed infallibility of the sys- 
tems. 

In the past history of religion, as must have been the case in 
times of universal ignorance among the masses, tradition and 
fable furnished large material for the construction of theolo- 
gies, according to the limited conceptions of men concerning 
the nature of things, the real facts of inspiration, and of reve- 
lation through inspiration, and through every form of divine 
descent from the realm of the invisible immortal. Occasionally 
a prophet arises gifted with so extraordinary a measure of the 
divine anointing—so high and so intense a degree of inspira- 
tion, and with a personality so peculiar and powerful that very 
many followers gather around him or succeed him, who par- 
take of his ideas and imbibe his spirit according to their un- 
derstanding and measure, so that in his name a new movement 
in religion is begun, and a reformation occurs. This new 
movement spreads in spite of opposition even to deadly perse- 
cution on the part of the old system till it gains millions of ad- 
herents, and acquires a prominent position; and so while 
religion itself is but oné thing, many and various theologies or 
systems of religious doctrine and worship, come into being all 
along the line of our career on earth. 

But no system of divinity that has ever yet been devised, 
and adopted by any considerable portion of the race, is a gen- 
uine theology. There are serious defects in all the great sys- 
tems—defects of idea, of structure, of spirit and of manifesta- 
tion. The great defect underlying all others in the building 
of theological structures, through all the past, lies in the as- 
suumption that religious knowledge, an understanding of spir- 
itual and divine things, can be primarily attained, not through 
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natural processes, but only through “ supernatural ” communi- 
cations, or a special interposition of divine power in a manner 
above the principles and operations of nature, and independ- 
ently of them—a manner altogether different from the usual 
and immutable method of the Supreme Spirit naturally in and 
through all being. Such “supernatural interpositions” were 
assumed as affording the basis of all right theological thought ; 
and this to an utter neglect of that scientific study of nature in 
every department, visible and invisible, which brings the uni- 
verse to view as one harmonious whole, with all its determina- 
tions, “ material and spiritual;” with all its conditions and 
operations, material, physical, spiritual and divine. 

But this study of nature in every accessible department of 
being, visible and invisible, is the very thing that is needed, 
because nature is the universal expression of the being, mind 
and operation of the one Spirit eternal and supreme. What- 
ever God does, whether to us of an ordinary or extraordinary 
character, whether in a manner plain to our present under- 
standing or in a manner too mysterious for our immediate 
comprehension, we may safely feel sure that he does it accord- 
ing to his own eternal method, and that universal nature is his 
method. 

As no subject can be truly known while considered from 
only one point of view, or in only one aspect of its existence, 
or in an unnatural or assumed “supernatural” aspect, and as 
the “supernatural” has always’ been assumed as the basis of 
religious knowledge, the grossest errors have arisen in theol- 
ogy, and prevailed, so that systems of doctrine contrary to na- 
ture and antagonistic to science have been established by 
priestly authority, all along the path of history. 

Tradition and fable have so ruled, literally, in the religious 
world, that all the theology that any considerable portion of 
mankind has as yet had is little, if anything, more than a 
mythology, of monstrous form and dire portent, in which an 
unnatural and fickle deity and his equally unnatural and de- 
termined opponent, the devil, have acted the principal parts ; 
while virtually the supreme Spirit himself, the infinite Soul of 
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being, the eternal Father in and through all and directly acces- 
sible to every one of his children, has been ignored, and left 


out of consideration. Indeed, things came to such a pass in 


theology, long ago, that practically God was not deemed acces- 
sible at all except through the interposition of a device, and the 
administration of a priesthood for proclaiming and exhibiting 
the device ; so that while the theology of the world was but a 


mythological fabric its religious economy was but little more 
than the exercise of a craft of priestly rule and power. 

The pure, simple, divine life and teaching of the Christ, the 
force of his example and spirit, the natural march of mind and 


the discoveries of science, from time to time, through great, 
and often through the very sorest conflict, have compelled vir- 
tual modifications, revisions and supplements in the world’s 
theology, all along through the later ages of history to the 
present day; but with all the advancement in religious thought 
that has as yet been made, the world has still no widely- 
acknowledged theology that is in harmony with the facts of 
nature and the system of the universe as discerned by science, 
in any department of her universal and legitimate realm of in- 
vestigation and study, or as indicated by any of her legitimate 
methods of investigation, physical or metaphysical, historical 
or philosophical. 

For we must not forget, as some writers and lectures seem 
to forget, and as even some specialists in science seem to for- 
get, that science is philosophical knowledge as well as an un- 
derstanding of physical facts; that it is a knowledge, too, of 
facts in the psychical and spiritual realms, as well as of facts 
in the realm of matter; that it embraces the philosophical in- 
vestigation of universal phenomena both objective and subjec- 
tive, and that everything that can be known as existing, whether 
visible or invisible, material or spiritual, is a legitimate subject 
of scientific investigation ;—in fact, that there is nothing, that 
there can be nothing that is not of a knowable nature, though 
to the finite mind through all its immortal years of progress in 
changing the unknown to the known, there must still forever 
remain a realm unknown in the advance. True science admits 
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an unknown, indeed, but not an unknowable. Even the infi- 
nite is knowable as the infinite, though the finite mind must 
forever find its limits within the infinite. 


All the widely prevailing theologies of the world are, as we 
see, still at variance with science. All the great creeds, Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Mohammedan and Pagan, still in effect ignore the 
real principles of nature, and base everthing spiritual and di- 


vine—all heavenly influences, the entire economy of the invis- 
ible world—on what they assume to be above nature, and dis- 


tinct from nature,—or what they call “the supernatural,” and 
what they declare to be necessarily beyond the sphere of scien- 


tific investigation, saying that “with it science has nothing to 
do.” What is very curious, too, there are scientists, or rather 
specialists in scientific fields, who without troubling them- 
selves to look for facts and inquire for causes beyond the 
limits of their respective specialties, virtually accede to this as- 
sumption. Need I say that all this is very unscientific ? 

Tbe popular theology of even this our “ enlightened age,” 
as we call it, with all its virtual modification, though its letter 
remains unchanged, may be said, on the whole, to be only a 
sort of virtual revision of the ancient mythology. It cannot 


justly be regarded as a true theology, any more than the as- 
trology of the Chaldeans of old could be justly called a true 


astronomy. The prevailing Christian theology is not indeed a 
science, but a scheme, unnatural, unscientific, untrue. No 
mere revision of it, therefore, can make it what is needed. 
The creed that now is needed is not a mere change in the form 
of enunciation, but a total recast. The new hunger and thirst 
of the world demand, and must have, a statement of divine 
things that agrees with the principles of nature and the ra- 
tional experience of mankind. We must have a science of 
God, and of the divine intent and operation, not based on an 
assumption of the “supernatural,” but on the sublime fact of 
an omnipresent, eternal and almighty God and Father as the 
one Life and Mind and Power of universal nature. We must 
have a science of the divine operation as the natural process 


through which the eternal spirit declares himself—makes him- 


J 
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self manifest in all spheres of being, visible and invisible, ma- 


terial and spiritual. 
The theology for which the world is waiting must note the 
great natural facts of being—the facts of object in relation, of 


matter and of spirit. It must consider both ordinary and ex- 
traordinary phenomena, both those phenomena purporting to 


be directly dependent on a cause in matter, and those purport- 
ing- to be directly dependent on a cause in spirit. It must 


prove, not barely assume, the fact of revelation from heaven to 


earth; for if such revelation is real, as to me it is, it can be 
proved. The theology for which the world is waiting must ex- 
plain the law of communication and communion between the 


different spheres of intelligent life. It must show that the di- 


vine intent and the divine operation are rational—of a nature 
to be scientifically cognized. It must show that revelation 
naturaliy occurs as a result of the natural relation existing be- 
tween the visible and the invisible worlds—a relation that 
makes intercourse a possibility. It must prove intercourse to 
be possible by an investigation that includes the candid and 
careful observation and study of external phenomena, the ex- 
‘amination of testimony, and a careful and unprejudiced analy- 
sis of the same. In all the processes of proof there must be 
no special pleading, nor begging of the question. Facts must 
be candidly sought, and honestly owned when found. What- 
ever is fairly seen to be a fact we may be sure to find in agree- 
ment with the principles of nature, and legitimately subject to 
scientifle treatment; for there certainly is a cause in universal 
nature for the occurrence of every phenomenon, and a method 
of God according to reason by which every phenomenon is pro- 
duced. 

Inspiration must be scientifically viewed. The study of 
inspiration must: be pursued with the honest intention of find- 
ing out its nature, and of learning its conditions, whatever 
these may prove to be. God must be found within nature, and 
within the human soul, not outside of nature on an assumed 
but utterly unproved and unprovable “ supernatural ” plane of 
being. Universal being must be regarded as one natural 
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whole, with all its containment of parts, departments and 


spheres, not as two separate wholes, one of which may be as- 


sumed as pertaining to God and a “ supernatural realm” and 
the other as pertaining to matter and to nature. 
The Divine Existence must be considered, not as “a super- 


natural ” fact, but as a fact naturally and eternally pertaining 


to being, The visible and the invisible, the created and the 
creative, the humap and the divine must all be accepted as 


naturally constituting the One Grand fact of Universal Being 
—the one only basis of scientific thought concerning existence 


and the economy of existence that is possible. 
All facts of whatsoever character must be owned as legiti- 


mate subjects of scientific treatment, while the reason and the 


method of God in everything must be logically sought. The 
genius of science naturally impels us. not barely to the dis- 
covery of facts, but also to their explanation, correlation and 
application ;—this concerning facts of every possible kind, 
“ material ” or “spiritual,” objective or subjective. Scientists 
may not always proceed thus in harmony with the requirement 
of the spirit of science. They may sometimes do the very un- 
scientific thing of deciding, as the majority of theologians have 
virtually assumed, that the things of God and of a spiritual 
realm are not for science to investigate or explain. But the 
truth is, there is no reality of existence forbidden to science as 
a subject of investigation and of effort at explanation. 

In agreement with this truth the existence of eternal Life 
and Mind as the supreme fact of being is now by many real 
men of science everywhere reengnized. There now are scien- 
tists—eminent ones—who acknowledge the indications of ob- 
served nature to be very strong that life and mind are not the 
result of organization, but the cause thereof—that they are 
not products, or mere conditions of matter, but essential reali- 
ties manifesting themselves through matter—causes, of which 
physical organization is the effect. That life and mind are 
not the mere products of organization appears now to be so 
clearly seen through scientific study as to elicit remarkable 
concessions to this effect from scientific men of our time, 
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whose bias has been supposed till quite recently to be rather 
materialistic than otherwise, to one of whom I briefly refer. 
Mr. John Fiske declares that “by no possibility can thought 
and feeling be in any sense the product of matter.” Mr. Fiske 
also characterizes the “ materialistic assumption that the life 
of the soul . . . ends with the life of the body ” as “ per- 
haps the most collossal instance of baseless assumption that is 
known to the history of philosophy.”! There is indeed no 
basis for this assumption. The indications, on the contrary, 
are that mind is Cause, and not effect. These indications have 
never been shown to be fallacious. On the contrary, with the 
increase of thought and of thought-provoking facts through 
investigation, the conviction increases, and must continue to 
increase in strength till it shall become positive knowledge, that 
mind is cause, and not effect. Therefore the proposition that 
all things are of Mind—or of God, as Paul expresses it, is not 
unscientific, but strictly in harmony with the spirit of science ; 
and my belief is, that with the continued progress in knowledge 
that is surely to occur, the proposition will yet be accepted as 
positively scientific. 

I cannot now either specify or consider the indications to 
which I have referred. They are numerous, as a candid sur- 
vey of all authentic “ psychical” and “ spiritual” phenomena, 
both ancient and modern, shows, and as the logic of the mind 
makes apparent. The belief, then, is scientifically legitimate 
that Cause is in Mind, that Mind in the absolute is God, and 
that all things which come and go in the phenomenal uni- 
verse are but symbols in time of the eternal and immutable 
Essence, Thought and Will, the spiritual unoriginated and in- 
dissoluble Being, and that these symbols in time are means 
whereby mind is finitely individualized and made manifest to 
itself in a personal consciousness of finite intelligences—means 
through which the eternal and supreme One comes to be con- 
sciously perceived and divinely enjoyed by such intelligences 
to an infinity of number throughout the boundless immensity 
of space and duration, and through which the supreme heart 


1 Destiny of Man, page 212. 
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of infinite Love satisfies itself in eternally originating depend- 
ent minds and bringing them into harmony with itself, and 
therefore into the participation of its own eternal joy. 

The world must have a theology, but as its prevailing sys- 
tem of religious thought is not a true theology, a new and a 
true theology must be brought in. The so called “New The- 
ology” of the timidly “ progressive orthodox school,” appar- 
ently afraid of its own shadow, is but a revision of the old 
mythological structure, that can answer no good end except as 
in the hands of those who cannot as yet bear the clear light it 
may serve as a kind of preparation for the acceptance of that 
which is to come,—a science of divine things constructed out 
of the mind-products now evolving, through the application of 
scientific observation and thought to the entire matter of re 
ligion. 

The new theology for which the world is: waiting, and in- 
stead of which no temporizing can satisfy, will clearly set forth 
that all religion is essentially but one thing, and that this one 
thing is natural to man; that inspiration is natural and per- 
petual ; that God is the supreme fact, of which universal ob- 
jective nature is a proceeding—the Life, the Mind, the self- 
existent Essence, the eternal Force, whose eternal proceeding 
we have to call nature; that nature is not the beginning of 
something that from a previous eternity was not, but the un- 
begun and unending method of the eternal operation of the 
eternal God ; that the “spiritual world” is just as natural as 
is “ the material world ;” that all “ material” existence is but 
the symbol, or manifestation of the one Spiritual Existence ; 
that man is the individual and rationally conscious manifesta- 
tion of the supreme Mind, and therefore the son of God ; that 
man’s being is immortal, and that the Way of xonian progres- 
sion in knowledge, in operation ard in ministry for good, is 
perpetually open before him; that nothing occurs without an 
adequate cause in the nature of things, or in other words, a 
cause that is final in God as manifesting himself through na- 
ture ; that nature is divine, because it is the eternal method of 
God’s operation—the operation of him whe alone is supreme 
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Principle, and of whom all objective existence is a normal pro- 
ceeding, or as Prof. Allen of the “ New Theology ” says in his 
work on the “Continuity of Christian Thought,” as quoted by 
Rev. H. L. Canfield in The Universalist of May 23, 1885, that 
“God, humanity and nature are bound together in indissoluble 
relationship.” 

The new theology that is to come must be, as Prof. Allen 
further declares, “a science that shall embrace all knowledge, 
because it sees all things in God.” To this I heartily respond 
in the affirmative, as I fully believe that the world must have, 
and soon is to have a science of the divine things of being, and 
no longer a mere Scheme that virtually separates God and 
nature, and assumes a realm of “the supernatural ” as beyond 
the ken of science, and unto which science has no right to ap- 
proach. 

The coming theology will not concern itself with the notion, 
once assumed as axiomatic, that there must needs be a perfect 
agreement in all our ancient scriptures one with another, nor 
will it busy itself with laborious or sophistical efforts to estab- 
lish such agreement. It will give itself no trouble to harmo- 
nize the sacred books of the ancient Hebrews one with another, 
nor with the earliest extant literature of the distinctively Chris- 
tian world. No more will it strive to make it appear that both 
are strictly in accordance with the acknowledged facts of sci- 
ence. It will not strain itself with vain efforts of skill to so 
explain the writings of an unscientific and superstitious age, 
inspired though their authors were, as to make it appear that 
all the statements in those writings agree with the discoveries 
now made in the field of scientific research, (and that they are 
infallible still.) 

The coming theology will certainly maintain that man as to 
his essential nature is divine, in accordance with the fact that 
his being is a natural proceeding from the eternal Spirit in 
which individual existence appears in a rational form, and that 
God is, therefore, naturally incarnated in all humanity ; that 
in fact life in all its forms, from protozoan to man, is but one 
continuous flow of the one essence eternal and divine—a per- 
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petual manifestation, in endless variety of intensity and form, 
of the one infinite Principle, Life, Mind, God, of whom and 
through whom and unto whom are all things. 

The coming theology will, I think, recognize Christ as : ie 
divine principle in man universally—the spiritual essence and 
the moral force that through knowledge and affection unite 
man consciously to God, and make God and man one as par- 
ent and offspring ; and it will recognize the historical Christ as 
the great personal Teacher and illustrator of this Christ prin- 
ciple—the mighty Helper to his brethren of the race, to invite 
them to the work involved in that sublime enterprise with re- 
gard to which every soul of man is brought into conscious be- 
ing: the attainment of a final character which befits the divine 
nature of God’s children. 

The coming theology will recognize the denthlomnsens of 
spirit, the indestructibility of life, the immortality of intelli- 
gent existence, the actuality of a spiritual existence as natu- 
rally penetrating and dominating what is called the material 
universe, and hence as naturally in a state of intercourse with 
the dwellers in the material; so that according to condition, 
beyond the ordinary and constant operation of power from the 
higher world on the lower, there occur from time to time, ex- 
traordinary descents of the divine force, giving rise to new and 
more active movements among men, and initiating new dispen- 
sations and new measures of religious light and knowledge, 
revelation occurring thus constantly, both through the ordi- 
nary action of the invisible world on the visible and through 
those extraordinary manifestations of light and power from 
above that measure off man’s progressive career into periods 
and ages. 

All these things, with all the minor and incidental matters 
that naturally fill out the sketch will be included in the com- 
ing theology ; for all these things are in harmony with what 
we know of the nature of being and the action of being; and 
to the minds of thousands these things have already been con- 
firmed as among the natural facts of existence. The coming 
theology will therefore be, not only in agreement. with science, 
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but itself a science. It will be in accord both with the soul’s 
intuitions and with what we otherwise know of the nature of 
things. Such a theology is both divine and philosophical. It 
is in perfect agreement with the soul’s nature, and with the 
nature of all being, so far as we know or rationally conceive; 
and moreover it is confirmed by all the best authenticated 
evangels with which: the world appears ever to have been fa- 
vored in the-past, and with which it appears to be favored still 
in the present. Rev. J. Merrifield. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The Existence and Nature of Spirit. 


CONNECTED with every plant, tree, insect, beast, bird, or man, 


there is always a something which we call “ The Life.” The 
life itself is never confounded with the mind, for mind is not 
ascribed to vegetation as one of its properties. ‘“ Life,” itself, 
is admitted to be as distinct from body as magnetism is from 
the needle which it controls. Therefore, as we consider this 
wonderful thing called “ Life,” the questions to be answered 
are: What is Life?’ Whence does it originate? And, what 
is its destination? Does it come into existence as a product 
of the body which it animates? Or, does the body originate 
from the life-force within itself? Does the body keep the 
spirit aflame? Or, does the life-force within keep the body 
animated and in motion ? 

If life originates from body, then the body must have ex- 
isted anterior to the life, as its source and cause. In such case 
life and mind are mere effects, or adjuncts, while body is the 


active agent which alone produces this result. But if body 
originates from the powers of the life, then this life must have 


existed anterior to the bodily organs; and so the life-force must 
be considered as the active agent which caused the body to 


come into being, as molded out of the unthinking elements. 
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But if life existed anterior to the body, as its cause, it must 
have existed independent of the body, for a cause can never 
depend upon its effect for its own existence. 

It is my purpose, therefore, to show that life, at first, always 
exists independent of and anterior to the body which it after- 
wards animates. And if this can be done, not only will the 
nature and independence of the life-principle be explained to 
some degree, but the capability and probability of its continued 
existence in a disembodied state will be demonstrated to an 
equal degree. 

Whether we draw our conclusions from science or from the 
scriptures, all animals seem to exist as a kind of “ trinity in 
unity.” That is as spirit, soul and body. The spirit being 
the substance which thinks ; the soul! being the thoughts and 
sensations which the spirit realizes while joined to an organic 
structure ; and the body being the organs by which the soul 
perceives the outer world. 

Therefore in the discussion of this subject, and selecting the 
best means which I have at hand, in order to present it in the 
plainest possible’ manner and in the most condensed form, I 
shall take for illustration the egg of the common domestic fowl. 
The egg when minutely examined is found to consist: First, 
of a shell composed of lime, lined with a soft and flexible mem- 
brane, of about the thickness of white paper. Second, There 
is contained within this membrane a colorless, transparent 
fluid substance of about the consistency of honey, which is 
called “albumen.” Third, there is found floating within this 
fluid a round or oval mass of yellow substance about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, inclosed in a very thin membrane called the 
“ yolk,” or as the books have it “a vitellus.” Fourth, within 
this mass is contained a small vesicle of about the size of 
a pigeon shot, called “the germ.” Fifth, within this germ 
is contained a microscopic eel-shaped, animated molecule about 
one six-hundreth part of an inch in length,? which is techni- 
cally called a “ spermatizoon.” If the egg is destitute of this 

'Perhaps a better definition would be this: ‘‘ Soul is Body and Spirit conjoined 
in an earth-life.” 


2 250.000,000 could float at ease in a single cubic inch of space. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXV. 
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spermatic atom it never gives the least sign of vitality. But 
it is always present in an egg which is fertile; for in this, and 
in this alone, the life exists which is to develop the egg into 
the body of a live fowl or chick. 

This is all there is of the egg. Every organ constituting 
the body of a fowl is wholly and totally wanting. These or- 
gans are all to be created by the spirit-force, which is to begin, 
carry forward and complete them for the coming fowl by trans- 
muting the albumen and yolk into flesh, bones, blood and 
feathers, constituting the completed organism of the chick 
which is soon to appear. Every movement to effect this result 
has to emanate from the force pent up in this microscopic 
atom, and be superintended thereby. Therefore this life-force 
did not emanate from the organs of the chick within the shell ; 
for none were there. ‘ Protoplasm,” so ealled, was there, 
ready to be transmuted into organs, it is true; but this must 
be done by the spirit within the germ; and this, too, through 
its own intuitional powers. The albuminous protoplasm, the 
warmth of the parent hen, and all the other favoring circum- 
stances could not construct the body.of the young chick, much 
less put the spirit within it, unless this microscopic life-atom 
was there to begin the work from the first movement of the 
first cell to the completion of the whole organism. 

Therefore, it is evident that in the growth and hatching out 
of this young fowl there was some force which thus moved 
these atoms at the first, which composed the substance within 
the egg, and that such force differed from all the ordinary 
physical forces and came from some outside force; and entered 
among these atoms, and was able to work by intuition alone to 
a specific end. For this directing-force proceeded to construct, 
in all its nicety of detail and perfection, the body of a chicken; 
and not the body of an owl, not the body of a fish, or of a ser- 
pent. Chemical combinations never vary. So much of a given 
substance, added to a specific quantity of another substance, 
always produces an exact substance, known to chemistry as to 
name, color, weight and dimensions; and as long as the com- 
bination lasts it affects other bodies in only given modes and 
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directions. Any given amount of any chemical substance, as 
of salt, may be added to any other amount of like kind, and 
the whole mass is still identical in kind and nature, It still 
remains salt, and nothing else. It then may be divided and 
subdivided, and each subdivision is still as perfect in its na- 
ture as before. But no one acorn can ever become another 
acorn. For there can be no such thing as a divided spirit, or 
a double, or triple spirit. The spirit is essentially a unit, and 
ean exist only as a separate and indivisible unity. No one can 
conceive of it under any other conditions. Thus it is clearly 
seen that it was an individual. life; either that of the parent 
fowl, or a life inhering in a distinct spirit within the egg 
evolved from the parent spirit which began and carried for 
ward the formation of the body of the new fowl to completion. 

If it was the life-force of the parent fowl which formed the 
embryonic animated molecule found in the germ, still it was 
the spirit of the parent which formed it, and not the atoms of 
matter within such parental body, which moved without a life- 
force to direct them. Thus it has ever been; the spirit of the 
offspring is evolved in endless succession from a parent spirit, 
back along the line of its ancestors until we arrive at the first 
link, where the first earth-life was evolved from the fatherhood 
of All life; which brings us-to the conception and idea of the 
Eternal Spirit of God. 

But if it be held that each separate spirit is evolved directly 
from the great fountain of all life, then the idea or doctrine 
which we are defending is as fully granted as upon the other 
hypothesis. So it matters not which we adopt; for both lead 
infallibly to the same result: that it is spirit and not body 
which creates organisms ; and that the spirit which creates is 
always antecedent to the body which it forms and inhabits. 

Keeping the above proposition clearly before the mind we 
shall perceive that that which we have called spirit-force is an 
attribute of that invisible thing called spirit. The spirit is, 
then, the immortal substance ; and what I have called life-force 
is simply life itself. Spirit has, therefore, two principal attri- 
butes, viz.: Life and mind. Life consists in the power to ap- 
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propriate and act upon matter. Mind consists of intuition, in- 
stinct, perception and memory, reason and will. 

It seems rational, then, to suppose that spirit itself is the 
firstborn of spirit in every case. And then follows its incar- 
nation in a bodily structure, whether it be a vegetable or an- 
imal. The newly-evolved spirit somehow in the process of 
generation finds its way into the germ of the blossom, or of the 
egg; and then when the requisite warmth is afforded com- 
mences the work of the formation of a bodily organism. Now 
that something which we have denominated spirit, first used its 
force in gathering the atoms together, to the formation of the 
animated molecule, and then must have impelled it along its 
course through the ovaduct, and through the membranes in- 
closing the egg, into the germ: there to rest until ‘its work 
could be carried forward with success by the presence of the 
requisite temperature and moisture. 

I have called this animating principle “ Spirit,” as the 
scriptures do, and thus in the discussion of this subject through- 
out shall use this term, In this sense we may have occasion 
to speak of the spirit of a brute, the spirit of a tree, or of a 
plant ; the spirit of a bird or of a fish. For wherever there is 
life, there is spirit. The spirit is that alone which lives and 
thinks ; it appropriates matter and forms it into brains, nerves 
and muscles, flesh and bones, bark or fiber, leaves or fruit, and 
uses them as instruments of convenience for a time ; and aban- 
dons them when worn out and useless. We mean, therefore, 
by this term “spirit,” whether applied to God, man, brute, 
bird, insect, or plant, that living, animated essence which gives 
the power of intuitive motion, nutrition, growth in organic 
structure, and reproduction in the field of matter; and instinct, 
intuition, reflection and memory in the field of mind. We 
next propose to show that the instincts and intuitions are the 
first germs of knowledge. 

The spirit which thus uses the materials within the egg gives 
evidence, even at this earliest stage of its being, of its inherent 
power of knowledge. I mean an intuitional self-directing 
power to do all that is necessary, in order to build itself a body 
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exactly like one of its parents. This property in the chicken 
after it issues from the shell is called instinct, which all agree 
exists to a marvelous extent at such time as an inherent fac- 
ulty. Through this instinct the duckling runs into the pond, 
and the chicken runs away from it. Through this they both un- 
derstand the call of the mother, and her notes of alarm. 
Through this instinct they are led to search for a new supply of 
food, which has been exhausted within the shell ; and the same 
spirit which instinctively appropriated all the food laid up in the 
shell, to the building of its body, still knows how to use the 
food now taken into the stomach, and to convert it likewise 
into blood and bones until the body is completed, and then to 
keep it in repair until its present destiny is fulfilled. But there 
is not a whit more evidence that instinct exists in the hatched 
chicken, because it runs from the water, than there is that it 
existed while it was an inhabitant of the germ within the yolk 
of the egg, and by which it directed its way into the ovum and 
through its membranes into this central germ; and from 
thence through all its changes until it issues from the shell, a 
perfectly formed fowl. 

We might here rest the subject and say, with a logic which 
cannot be overturned, that Body is always the product of the 
spirit which animates it. But no one can ever show that Spirit 
is ever the product of the body in which it dwells. Inasmuch, 
then, as all spirit possesses this inherent power to know and to 
do certain things in an unerring manner, in order to accom- 
plish given ends, we wish to inquire a little more particularly 
as to the origin of such knowledge, and as to the nature of 
such inherent power. We call it inherent because we know 
that it is not acquired, and because the being was born with it 
in full degree. Now if there should come into the world a 
man who should go to work, untaught and without experience, 
and build a palace just like one which some remote ancestor 
built, without ever having seen or heard of the former struc- 
' ture, and make it in all its parts to exactly correspond with the 
former building, what but intuitional knowledge could enable 
him to do this? And if in its construction thousands of 
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equally untaught workmen should assist, from time to time, 
and without having learned the trade should every one do this 
work in such a manner that every piece would exactly fit its 
fellow-piece, and so blend all together that the whole would 
be formed into one building exactly like the first, what but 
inherited and divinely-bestowed knowledge could enable them 
to do this work? Without divine inspiration in the shape of 
intuitive knowledge such work would be utterly impossible. 
But the honey-bee, the wasp and the bird can do just such 
work in just such manner, and that, too, without any teaching. 
For illustration take the young bees as they issue from their 
cells, until a quart or so are accumulated, and set them at 
work in either of two ways. If a queen cell is given to them 
without any other combs, they will proceed to the building of 
sheets of comb, at the same distance apart, exactly of the same 
thickness, and composed of similar six-sided cells, and fill them 
with the same kind of honey and pollen; cap over the cells 
when thus filled, and cherish and feed their young queen ex- 
actly as all their ancestors have done for sixty centuries before 
them. But if no queen cell is given them and some pieces of 
comb containing eggs or young larva are placed at their dis- 
posal, they will immediately begin to construct one or more 
queen cells, which will be different, hang perpendicularly on 
the.comb, and will be four times the size of any other cell in 
the hive; and they will proceed in this work to completion 
just as all bees have done from the beginning, until a new 
queen comes into being, But if no queen, or eggs, or brood 
are given them they will hang listlessly in the hive, without 
forming comb or doing much of any other work, until they 
dwindle away and perish altogether. Is there a greater mir- 
acle than this related in all the round of scripture history? 
Can there be a greater miracle than this intuitive work done 
through untaught knowledge, and by an instinctive skill that 
far surpasses the most skillful labor done by the aid of reason? 
But Instinct is knowledge ; though it comes over from the 
parent spirit itself, it is as much a knowledge of the want 
which is felt, and the means of supply, as though it had been 
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learned frem a book, or from a long course of training under 
masters. Indeed, it constitutes the basis of all mental train- 
ing in after life, in both men and animals. What are the per- 
ceptions of First Principles but the intuitive knowledge of the 
truth at a glance? “The whole is equal to all its parts.” 
“The shortest distance between any two points is a direct 
line.” “If equals be added to equals, their sums are equal.” 
These are specimens of intuitive reasoning in mathematics. 

If it be asked “‘ How can we have this intuitive knowledge 
without being taught?” we answer, “ We cannot tell.” Yet 
we know as a simple fact that we have it, and that it was born 
with us. And so we know that the honey-bee and the chicken 
have it, too, the moment they issue from the cell or the egg 
wherein their bodies were formed and fitted for independent 
life. But we have no more evidence that they had it then, 
than we have that they had it when the first atom was moved 
toward the formation of the. first cell in the first organ of the 
body, by the embryo spirit which exerted its force in this di- 
rection. Finding then, as we do, instinct at.work at the utter- 
most dawn of bodily organization, we are warranted in the 
conclusion that knowledge, or the power to know, is as much 
the attribute of spirit, as extension is the attribute of matter. 

We cannot tell what it is which causes an isolated atom of 
matter to gravitate towards its fellow-atoms, near or remote. 
Neither can we tell what causes a newly-evolved spirit to be 
disposed to form for itself a body, consisting of organs which 
shall enable it to fulfil a like destiny with that of the parent 
from which it sprang. But so itis! And the field of instinct 
and spirit is just as broad and just as patent to observation as 
is the field of matter, gravity, electricity, or any other phenom- 
ena within the physical universe. 

It has seemed passing strange that all have admitted the 
wants of the new-born being to be instinctive, and the satisfac- 
tion of these wants to be instinctively felt, also. and yet that 
the appropriation of this supply by the one inworking life- 
force should not be regarded as instinctive, too. And further, 
few have seemed to trace this want, supply and use of mate- 
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rial back through all the processes of transmuting the albu- 
men, yolk and germ into that piece of organism which is seen 
in the body of a newly-hatched fowl. And if it was not intui- 
tional knowledge which directed the whole process, what shall 
it be called? 

Some persons will answer, “It was the law of nature,” or 
“‘ Tt was vital force.” Well, be it so. A law isa rule of ac- 
tion. It is a rule or law of nature, which is common to all 
sentient beings, to be guided by instinctive or mental prompt- 
ings in order to accomplish certain desirable ends. It was, 
therefore, natural that the spirit of the chicken should act ac- 
cording to the rules or laws of nature, or of the instincts, 
which govern chicken life in all its stages. But if the objec- 
tor says that it is “ vital force” which does the work, then we 
reply by asking, “ what is vital force but. the identical spirit- 
force which has been claimed to exist, as above?” But whatever 
may be said as to the pre-existence of life in the germ, we lay 
the main stress of the argument upon the pre-existence of the 
mind, or knowledge, or intuition, call it which you please, 
which directed the spirit, life, or animated atom to enter the 
germ, take possession of all the materials around it, and to 
build its own body without being taught. I do not mean by 
the term “ knowledge” such ideas as come from the more ad- 
vanced experience of perception through the five senses, reason 
and thought generally. But I mean that kind of elementary 
mind which lies at the basis of all knowledge and wisdom, 
called the Intuitions. Or, when they are exerted upon outside 
objects, we call them Instincts. As ideas existing wholly 
within the mind itself, we call this elementary faculty the In- 
tuitional power, while its fully-developed condition is called 
the Reasoning power. So when we speak of that elementary 
class of ideas that enter upon outside objects, we call such the 
Instinctive powers. And when we speak of these same ideas 
in the more fully-developed form, we call them the Volitional 
powers. But all these are a part of mind, the lower buddings. 
just as much as the more perfect fruit. Here then is mind ex- 
isting independent of brains or nerves. Indeed, these are both 
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to be created through the power of intuition and instinct. 
Therefore we repeat, under the above limitations, the Intuitions 
‘and Instincts are a species of real knowledge. 
As an illustration, the honey-bee knows its wants, knows its 
gratifications, knows how to build its combs, how to store its 
honey and how to return from its wandering in the fields, in a 
direct line to its own home again. It also knows how to use 
its sting when it feels anger, and knows how to rear another 
queen when the former one is lost. Therefore, wherever in- 
stinct exists there is one species of knowledge upon which, as 
a root, all the other intellections may be engrafted, especially 
in the case of man and other animals. But this species of 
knowledge was just as apparent at the time the little larva of 
the honey-bee issued from the egg, seventy-two hours after the 
egg had been laid in the cell. Its new-born spirit felt hunger, 
and knew how to appease it for the next six days, by eating 
the food given it by the nursing bees. Then, when its cell was 
capped over again by the adult bees, it knew how to instinc- 
tively spin itself a cocoon inside the egg; and to go to work 
‘ to transmute its body from a grub to that of a perfectly-formed 
bee with wings and legs, a honey-sack, trunk and all the or- 
gans for honey-gathering and comb-building. And likewise 
during the seventy-two hours while within the egg its instinc- 
tive knowledge was just as apparent as during the seventeen 
days mentioned above. During these three days the living ac- 
tive spirit was busy in bringing atom to atom and combining 
all these atoms within the shell into the form of this tiny little 
larva. And then when it was ready, the instincts promoting 
it to the action, it intuitively knew how to knaw through the 
shell and pass to its third stage of being. But there was an- 
- other life even before this where instinctive knowledge was ap- 
parent. I allude to that period when the animate spirit occu- 
pied what physiologists have called the “spermatizoon.” In 
this state instinct directed it to the formation of the semi- 
organic molecule, named above, then directed its passage 
through the oviduct into the germ. 
Here are five distinct states or lives of the one spirit and 
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each life with a distinct body. Indeed, with a new body at 
each of its five births! First, with its eel-shaped body it was 
born into its little world inside the sperm. Second, with its 
little worm-shaped form it was born into a larger world inside 
the egg. Third, with its grub-shaped body it took another 
birth into a still larger world inside of an open cell, where it 
began to eat and drink, see and feel. Fourth, next in the shape 
of a wingless -trilobite, called a “nymph,” or “pupa,” it is 
born into an inclosed cell and inside of its cocoon, where it 
lives for abont twelve days ; at the end of which time it closes 
its fourth life. Fifth, at the end of twenty days it is born again 
into this great world, a perfectly-formed bee. Thus the human 
eye can follow it from its first form through four transforma- 
tions.. But instinctive action is seen to characterize it from 
the beginning to the end. 

What conclusion shall we draw from these facts? If mind 
preceded body, shall it not therefore survive the body? At 
all events if the spirit, under its intuitional powers, knows how, 
unerringly, to form the body and keep it in repair during the 
natural period of its earth-life, shall it not know how to form 
for itself a new spiritual body for the next life and keep it 
alive forever? And shall it not know how to form for itself a 
system of organs, just calculated to meet its future wants, with 
as much certainty as did the insect; though it should pass 
through as many transformations in its steps upward towards 
perfection ? 

It is only because we cannot trace the steps of the spirit in 


its mysterious and unknown metamorphosis, from the time it 


leaves the body, that we become skeptical and cannot believe 
in its essential immortality. Of course where experiment can- 
not test, it becomes a matter of belief, as the sole means of ac- 
cepting the truth in the case. For it is a matter to be rea- 
soned out, as we do in hundreds of other things, or else it must 
rest upon revelation alone. 

The Bible claims to reveal the fact of the existence of spirit, 
with its attributes of life and mind, that are to survive all 


changes of the body and enjoy a conscious existence to all eter- 
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nity. And whatever evidence there is to prove the Bible, or 
any part of it, to be a real revelation from God, also proves the 
assertions it contains as to the existence and survival of the 
spirit. 

Then there comes before us the fact that all nations, civil- 
ized alike with savage, have expressed an intuitional belief in 
the doctrines of a future life. If the intuitions are to be re- 
lied upon in every other department, why not in this? The in- 
tutitions point out the felt want within us of hunger, and in- 
stinct guides us to the exact means of supply. The fowls in- 
tuitively feel that winter is at hand, and insight unnerringly . 
guides their swift wings to the sunny south. The intuitions 
stir the longings of maternity, and the mother-bird builds her 
nest just as the first one did a thousand years ago, through the 
promptings of untaught instinct alone. Thus the intuitions 
never deceive and the instincts never lead astray. Do they, 
then, when they point out the tree of life and the golden streets 
of the New Jerusalem? Do they lead us astray when they 
proclaim : 


‘* We shall sleep, but not forever ! 
There will be a glorious dawn. 
We shall meet—To part? No, never! 
In that resurrection morn.”’ 


Then there comes to us this third means of confirming our 
hopes, viz.: by Reason. To say the least the reasons for be- 
lieving in the immortality of the spirit are so preponderating 
that five out of every six of the cultivated and scientific among 
men have firmly held to this doctrine ; and have clung to it in 
dying, with hardly an exception, as the most real of all objects 


which have been hoped for. We reason from facts and phe- 
nomena in the seen world, to conclusions and existences in the 
unseen world, whether it be in the field of the physicist, among 
the invisible atoms of minerals, or grasses, or within the field 
of the metaphysician, among the forces of magnetism, gravita- 
tion, chemical affinity, or mind, or spirit. 

But here I notice a question which very naturally presents 
itself to such as pursue this line of investigation, viz.: Is 


chemical affinity and the other forces which attract and com- 
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bine other atoms, to be regarded as a species of instinct like- 
wise? And if so, will the chemical spirit survive the break- 
ing up of chemical compounds? So far as the former question 
is concerned, it may be answered at once by saying: Chemi- 
ical forces give no indication of instinct in its faintest degree. 
There is the widest gulf between the power which forms accre- 
tions and that power which superintends the formation of or- 
gans or instruments. Simple attraction and cohesion can do 
the former, while attraction, selection, plan, prophetic instinct, 
and a power of neutralizing chemical affinity, are all involved 
and are necessary in order to the work of the latter. The dis- 
tinction is as great between chemical affinity and instinct as it 
is between the gravity which turns the water wheel, and the 
mind of the millwright who planned and built the wheel itself. 
Under the power of the former the atoms move in a uniform 
direction to their position in the crystal, or compound, never 
varying in the least degree. Under the latter power instru- 
ments of use are formed, which are ever varying and perform- 
ing specific offices to the accomplishing of still other works. 
And it is precisely this fact which characterizes mind in all its 
degrees, from the lowest glimmerings of instinct, up to the 
highest triumphs of the most cultivated intellect. 

But while we reach the above conclusion, as to the wide 
distinction between the chemical affinities and vital instinct, it 
by no means follows that the Force called chemical affinity will 
not survive the breaking up of all chemical compounds what- 
ever. Every scientist believes that the force now belonging to 
each atom of matter will still cleave to such atom during all its 
possible changes throughout all the endless cycles of eternity. 
If, then, the physical forces forever cling to matter, may we 
not reasonably believe that spiritual forces such as life and 
mind will forever inhere in spirit ? 

Only one other question of the objector need be noticed 
here, viz.:. “If the spirit and its mental powers survive the 
body, according to the proofs given in this paper, do not the 
same arguments go to prove the immortality and survival of the 
brute creation? And also the survival of the spirit which an 
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imates each member of the vegetable world?” We readily 
admit that the arguments which prove the immortality of 
man’s conscious spirit, also prove the immortality of the con- 
scious spirit of each and every animal that has ever lived. 
And as no one has ever been enabled to say where animal life 
ceases and vegetable life begins, at the line which bounds the 
two kingdoms, we therefore infer that the distinction is in de- 
eree and not in kind; and that all vegetable and all animal 
life are one in nature, though differing as to the power of loco- 
motion, the senses of perception and perhaps the degree of in- 
tuitional faculties which each possesses. Then, if the spirit of 
the animal survives the dissolution of its body, and still enjoys 
a conscious existence as a disembodied spirit, the same argu- 
ments will prove the survival of the spirit of the plant or the 
tree. And doubtless it is because we cannot follow it further 
than to the dissolution of its body that we ever doubt of its 
continued being. But mysterious as it may seem, the spirit of 
that beauteous thing called the lily of the valley may become, 
in a near resurrection, the still more beauteous thing called the 
butterfly, the humming bird, or the bird of paradise! Who 
can tell? But of course, all that true reasoning proves is the 
survival of the spirit. Not the how, nor the where, of its im- 
mortality. 

In conclusion, we are happy to be enabled to point to very 
many biblical scholars, as well as men of the highest scientific 
attainments, who have held views in perfect harmony with the 
foregoing doctrines. The celebrated John Wesley not only 
held the above doctrine, but preached it as enhancing the infi- 
nite glory of the merciful Creator, to show that nothing was 
ever permitted to be robbed of life which had ever enjoyed a 
conscious existence. Adam Clarke, the great commentator of 
the Methodist Church, was no less explicit in holding and 
teaching the immortality of the brute creation. I refer the 
student to his comments at the end of the eighth chapter of 
Romans, where the reasoning amounts to a moral demonstra- 
tion in its defense. Of course, there is no positive evidence 
that the spirit of the plant at death passes into the plane of in- 
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sect or animal life, but only that the analogy would be com. 
plete between such a fact and the doctrine that man at death 
passes to higher scenes and destinies of angelic life, in a new 
resurrection. If, then, the above doctrine be true, the fact is 
proved that nothing is ever annihilated which has ever existed, 
whether it be matter or mind, soul or spirit. Thus the real 
doctrine is proved of the Evolution of Species, and the Con- 
servation of Forces. Not as Darwin has it, but as the Bible 
reveals it. 

Therefore, taking our stand upon this mount of vision, and 
turning our eyes upon the whole universe of created substances, 
we see a wondrous field, where spirit has kindled the vital fires 
in millions of forms, in plant and tree, in the insect, the great 
whale and the mighty mastodon ; in cattle, horses, the bleating 
flocks, the herds of wild animals, and every creeping thing ; 
also in the fishes of the deep, the fowls of the air, and in the 
breast of Godlike man. 

But back of all these wondrous evolutions of form and force 
comes the question: Who, or what Eternal Power, or Princi- 
ple impressed the eternal property of gravity upon earths and 
minerals ; the properties of repulsion and vibration upon ether, 
and the properties of life and instinct upon vegetables, ani- 
mals and men? Science, Scripture and Reason answer with 
unanimous voice: All and each of these wondrous results of 
form and forces were evolved from the bosom of the Infinite 
Spirit of Jehovah ; who first moved upon creation and brought 
order out of chaos, light out of darkness, and form, beauty, 
and life out of confusion and inanimate unconsciousness. Thus 
truly a voice comes up to us from before the dawn of history, 
from the ages six thousand years agone, with its distinct utter- 
ances declaring: ‘In the beginning God created the heavens 


and the earth,” as responsive to all the real voices of science. 
And the answering echo comes up from the plains of Judea, 
uttered by New Testament seers: ‘ All things were made by 
Him, and for Him; and by Him all things consist.” And lis- 
tening we reverently believe and trust, and in trusting we have 
Hope; and thus patiently wait until Hope shall be merged 
into full Fruition. Rev. E. L. Briggs. 
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ARTICLE V. 
Christ a Substitute ; Ransom and Atonement. 


THE Theology of Universalism is evidently incomplete. Its 
various parts have never been brought into a compact form, so 
adjusted to each other in their natural relations as to secure a 
common acceptance. So prominent has its distinguishing tenet 
been made as to overshadow and throw into obscurity other 
parts of equal interest and equal importance. As a system it 
is recent and imperfect in its unfolding, though its parts are 
coeval with the dawn of Christianity. The common theory of 
religion required years and even centuries for its full develop- 
ment. It is a child of Catholic thought, but has been taken 
up, warmed into favor, petted and coddled by many Protestant 
sects. Its parts are well adjusted to each other, but it lacks 
the vital element of truth. Our own religious system, on the 
other hand, is in a state of transition and perhaps improve- 
ment. It has never been so fully elaborated in all its parts as 
to gain the acceptance of all minds in the church. 

The doctrine of atonement stands as an example among dis- 
puted points. There is among us a free expression of opinion 
on that question, and an equal freedom in the confutation of 
opinions deemed erroneous. The common theory supposes an 
inexorable demand for punishment, whose certain and positive 
infliction on all sinners was averted by the sacrifice and suf- 
fering of a substitute. It is needless, however, to give the 
theory in all its parts; but is it not possible that deep within 
its folds there may be found some very important elements of 
truth? It assumes that God is placable and subject to chang- 
ing emotions. What are the facts? All admit a sort of di- 
vine displeasure or disaprobation of sin. God is pleased and 
he is displeased. Is there any change in the divine mind when 
these conditions occur ? 

We are told that God is immutable—“ the Father of lights, 
with whom is no variableness or shadow of turning.” What 
do these words mean? Not that he is a grave old gentleman 
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sitting in an armed chair, absolutely and eternally quiescent. 
If there is any meaning in the conception of a God, he is a be- 
ing of eternal activity. ‘God moves,” and the very move- 
ment supposes change. There could have been no creation 
without an active Deity. Love, wisdom, power, justice, 
mercy are as much operations of the divine as of human minds. 
We speak freely of love and hate, like and dislike, approba- 
tion and disapprobation as emotional variations of the divine 
mind. The Bible is full of expressions to that effect. “Wrath,” 
“anger,” “hot displeasure,” “love,” “mercy,” “ compassion” 
and kindred expressions are common in the holy record, and 
all tell the same story of change. How are these to be ex- 
plained? Are they mere figures of speech? Much of the 
language of Scripture is indeed figurative. But it seems im- 
possible to apply this exegesis to all that is said of God’s deal- 
ings with the children of men, or the emotional changes of his 
mind. We can hardly speak of the divine Father, in his ac- 
tive relations to the human family, without implying changes 
of mind, as already indicated. 

What, then, is the true exegesis of the passage in Jacobus 
before quoted? Not that the “Father of Lights” is utterly 
without change; but the language indicates an immutability 
of some kind—clearly an immutability of purpose in the be- 
stowment of gifts. “Every good and every perfect gift is from 
above,” coming down from Him whose purpose on that matter 
never varies. 

While, then, in this respect the purpose of God is unchange- 
able,—while the “ Father of Lights” in his decrees of blessing 
permits no shadow of turning, there may still occur changes 
of his mind in relation to many other affairs, as of love or 
aversion, brought into active prominence by the deeds of men. 
With such changes, the mission of Christ and the work of 
Christ seem indissolubly blended. 

The fact of that mission, as to its nature and its objects, has 
been announced in clear terms, and its story has been told 
many and many a time in the long past. But there may be 
other things involved in it which have not yet received their 
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full share of attention. Jesus is announced as the “ Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world.” It is not the 
mere taking away of sin, whatever that may mean, but other 
sequences involved in the sinful acts that require attention. 

It scarcely need be said that sin has not only made its great 
black mark and done its fearful work on man, but has changed 
and embittered all his relations with the heavenly Father. En- 
dued with moral freedom, every person is left to act accord- 
ing to his own choice. But he is placed under weighty and 
unavoidable obligations. These bind him to love God with 
his whole heart and his neighbor as himself. Duty! This 
word expresses the same thought—what one person owes to 
another or what is due from one to another. Obligations of 
this kind in reference to God are forever binding. They grow 
out of sovereignty and dependence, and are recognized by every 
man’s conscience. God creates, preserves, commands; man 
receives, enjoys and ought to obey. The duty is the more im- 
perative from its adaptedness to human nature. God’s “ com- 
mandments are not grievous.” They are fitted to the human 
constitution and are issued for the highest good of those who 
obey. | 

These commandments have been neglected, violated ; these 
obligations have been disregarded; the ought is forgotten or 
swallowed up in selfishness and duty remains unfulfilled. Alien- 
ation follows as the sad termination. Will that alienation 
remain forever? It is certain that no act of man, good or bad, 
can ever be recalled. Every past act has gone out on its mis- 
sion and its wide work and gone forever. It has put in opera- 
tion a series of changes which mingled with, and modified by 
other changes, may continue—no one can tell how long! It is 
equally certain too, in view of the structure of the human mind 
and the nature of its processes, that this changed condition can 
never be reversed. The mind can never be brought into pre- 
cisely the same condition in which it was before the deed was 
done. It may be pruned, trimmed, cultivated, improved. It 
may be made, for the change, to produce better fruit and a 
more luxuriant growth. But the old condition of virgin pu- 
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rity and unspotted innocence can never be regained. The 
memories of the past may indeed furnish a strong bulwark 
against all future sin, but can never bear back the exact condi- 
tion of moral purity which existed before the sin occurred. 

In some physical diseases so great are the changes induced 
by their force as to destroy all predisposition to take on the 
same diseases again. The organism becomes fortified against 
their recurring assaults. Some such results may, perhaps, oc- 
cur in moral action. The predisposition to repeat the sin is: 
not indeed destroyed; but its mark, or its stain is left in the 
changed condition of the soul. Sin never goes back to oblit- 
erate its own footprints. Every occurrence increases the ten- 
dency to its repetition. But a new change may occur in arrest 
of its forees—a voluntary submission and unreserved surrender 
of the human will in the act of repentance to a higher Will. 
Such a penitential change, mingling, like a counter-wave of the 
ocean, with the ripplings of a prior change, may take away its 
force, modify its character and give a higher tone to all its 
movements. Thus shall one change modify another, one act of 
goodness affect its predecessor of wickedness, and perhaps neu- 
tralize in some degree its virulent forces. 

‘But beyond and back of all this, still untouehed and unful- 
filled, lies the obligation to serve God and obey his command- 
ments. It remains as a divine claim which is still unsatisfied. 
From that obligation, as “a life hid with Christ in God,” no 
human acts can procure redemption—no penitential efforts can 
effect release. All repentance is a present duty, and can have 
no retroactive force for the relief of the past. Whatever 
changes may be effected by the penitential work, they touch 
not the divine claims lying back in the past; they touch not 
the record of deeds already done. Justice requires obedience. 
Its demands have run through the whole course of man’s dis- 
obedience. It evidently demands something for the obedience 
due all through the long period of sin’s dominion. The claim 
is not relinquished without some such satisfaction. The obli- 
gation remains and will always remain until satisfaction is ac- 


cepted. 
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In many religious theories, punishment has been placed in 
the first rank as an equivalent or a substitute for a lack of 
obedience. Old Orthodoxy asserts positively that man in a 
state of sinfulness, instead of being held under duty to obedi- 
ence, “is bound over” to penalty—to “the wrath of God and 
the curse of the law.” Thus by a very large class of Chris- 
tians, penalty is made the substitute or equivalent for obedi- 
ence. It means simply that where sinners fail to return to 
obedience in a limited period of time, penalty must follow. 
The lash is the ultimate resort. It is even asserted that all 
men deserve eternal punishment, but no man can release him- 
self from that penalty. In this emergency Jesus Christ step- 
ved in, suffered the penalty and wrought its cancellation. 
Here, too, penalty is made a substitute for obedience. But its 
dissimilarity renders it insufficient for any such purpose. It 
effects nothing as a satisfaction for past obligations, or as a 
release from old claims for obedience. The theory and the 
reasoning are alike remarkable. In making penalty a com- 
pensation for violated law, there seems a transfer of human 
passions to divine processes. A man steals; and because he 
cannot recall the act, nor return the stolen property, he is im- 
prisoned, fined and otherwise made ‘to suffer. This is called 
retribution, or repayment, and is deemed an equivalent for the 
past sinful act of theft. 

But in no case, and under no government acting on the law 
of rectitude, can punishment be made a satisfaction, or a “le- 
gal tender ” on the claim for obedience. Like demands like. 
Justice is an irreversible law of God, or a modified exhibition 
of divine goodness. “God is love.” Love is not an essence, 
but an eternal activity of the infinite Jehovah. Justice is a 
mode of that activity, or a felt recoil of goodness from the tur- 
pitude of sin, and can find no satisfaction except in its own 
likeness or its own rectitude. Obedience alone is acceptable, 
or can fulfil the obligations arising out of sin. Justice de- 
mands such obedience for its own satisfaction. There is a the- 
ory, however, which affirms in substance that when men diso- 
bey God’s laws, justice demands their eternal disobedience! It 
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is put indeed in a different form, but inexorable logic bears it 
to that result. Unless men repent in this life, eternal sin and 
blasphemy are their inevitable doom. This too is deemed a 
compensation or an equivalent for neglected. duty! The very 
statement appears as its own refutation. 

The whole question has taken a legal form and seems melted 
down in the crucible of civil jurisprudence. It is based on a 
mere impulse of human nature. When injury is done or wrong 
committed, the first impulse of nature is retaliation—so much 
hurt for so much wrong. The old law of retaliation modified 
and vitalized still holds its place in human legislation. The 
measure of all obedience is fixed in penalty. Even the death 
of Christ is converted into a penal offering as a substitute for 
human obedience. In a legal point of view, reference is always 
made to penalty as the proper equivalent for all violation of 
law. 

In support of this thought, divine witnesses are summoned ; 
many passages of Scripture are cited. But these are usually 
torn from their connections, mustered into service and made to 
tell a story they were never intended to tell—that penalty is 
the proper equivalent to supply the place of neglected obedi- 
ence. But the testimony is based on an entire misconception 


of the question. It is not that penalty is not asserted or de- 
manded, not that retribution is not needed in the divine ad- 
ministration. It is indisputable that punishment follows and 
will always follow sin as long as sin is committed. It may be 
delayed, but its ultimate infliction is inevitable. Yet in no cir- 
cumstances can penalty become a substitute or a compensation 
for a loss of obedience. 

But underneath these theories and speculations there lie 
some very important truths as well as fundamental principles. 
They recognize the moral obligation of all men to serve God. 
They point to the necessity of some equivalent or satisfaction 
in case of failure in rendering such service in the past. There 


is a long, sullen period, wherein men have walked in disobedi- 


ence and failed to render the service required. Failures re- 
peated have heaped up debita or demands in a vast accumula- 
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tion. These too have extended over a large part of human 
life, and have gone up as “a savor of death unto death” to the 
eternal throne. They have caused there a changed condition 
of mind, to which displeasure, aversion, and other names of 
similar import are usually given. 

What, then, can effect a counter-change, place approval in 
the seats of divine displeasure, render satisfaction for man’s 
long delinquency, and release him from the burden of past ob- 
ligations? What can make compensation, restore the equilib- 
rium of the soul and bear it into its true divine relations? 
What, but some correlated action performed in fitness with in- 
tent to meet these old demands? What, in fine, but a corres- 
ponding obedience offered in frankness and accepted in ten- 
derness as an equivalent and satisfaction for the great grievous 
lack which humanity has incurred. May not such a service 
have been performed and such a service really accepted in the 
place of obligations unfulfilled? Is it substitution? Be it so: 
it is the substitution of homogeneity, not a substitution hetero- 
geneous—or of things dissimilar and discordant, as of punish- 
ment instead of obedience. It is simply the render of obedi- 
ence for obedience due; the acceptance of a perfect obedience 
from Him “who died for us and rose again” in the place of 
that which by human beings could never be repaid. 

Here, then, stands Jesus the Christos, foretold in the past 
by the prophets of Israel. He was “bruised for our in- 
iquities,” “delivered for our offences,” “numbered among 


transgressors,” “ on him was laid the iniquity of us all,” and 
he poured out his soul unto death.” These, whether rightly 
applied or not, are prophetic words pointing clearly to a vica- 
rious discharge of obligations which actual transgressors were 
unable to fulfil. In view of such a prospective condition, it 
was announced by a prophet: “I will forgive their iniquity 
and remember their sin no more.” 

The conspectus, however, is not yet complete. In the same 
line of thought Jesus is set before the world as “a ransom for 


all men to be testified in due time.” Whatis a ransom? The 
price of redemption. The word in its common acceptance de- 
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notes a certain price paid by one party to another party for the 
release of a third party from servitude. The Greek word is 
emphatic, pointing to “a life for a life,” or the same in kind; 
and indicating, therefore, in Scripture thought, obedience de- 
manded for obedience unperformed. It .assumes a bond or an 
obligation of some sort, by which one person is held in certain 
compulsory relations to another. Has this thought any theo- 
logical significance? Unless all references to redemption in 
the Holy Scriptures are mere figures of speech, and redemp- 
tion itself.a word without meaning, there must be some under- 
lying fact analagous to the common conception of a ransom. 
What is that fact? What was the demand on the one side 
and the obligation on the other? It was not a demand due 
the devil, as was supposed by some early Christians. It was 
not a demand for punishment due to offended justice; for, as 
already shown, punishment can never be made a substitute for 


moral wrong, or an equivalent for lack of obedience. The 
great sacrifice, even according to the old theories, received all 
its force from its exhibition of perfect obedience in the dis- 
charge of obligations, rather than the magnitude of the suffer- 
ing. It was simply the ought or the due which all people owe 
to God for past delinquency. It is God himself. who claims 
the ransom, as a redemptory equivalent which shall satisfy 
and extinguish the old claims. No other being has any right 
to the supreme obedience of man, nor any right to claim a ran- 
som for lack of fealty. 

Is all this a mercenary or commercial view? Unnumbered 
instances of illustration in the Holy Word are equally merce- 
nary in their outward aspects. The imagery of the material is 
sometimes thrown, gauze-like, over thesspiritual to render the 
conception more clear and permanent. Often the conception 
of the spiritual is impossible, except under the shadows of ma- 
terial things. It is impossible to conceive of a ransom without 
associating with it something in the nature of demand and 
payment. “What shall I render unto the Lord for all his 
benefits?” This question has equally a mercenary appear- 
ance, because it implies demand on the one side and duty on 
the other. 
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Duty isa bond. The bond violated, what follows? Does it 
come to naught because the time of payment has gone by and 
the opportunity gone forever? Surely the breaking of the law 
can never release from the obligation to obey. There is no 
law of limitations in divine affiairs. It is for this reason that a 
ransom was prepared. It is not all a mere figure of speech, 
but a grave reality, that “ye are bought with a price.” This 
averment implies the rendering of something as an equivalent 
. for past claims which shall procure their acquittance. What 
equivalent then can be offered which shall be acceptable, and 
accepted for the long lack of man’s obedience. The obligation 
holds for obedience. The law of similitude is here interposed. 
Obedience is the only “legal tender ” which can liquidate the 
debt—the only act that can bridge the chasm of disobedience. 
Penalty, as already seen, is powerless for that object. Heap 
up penalty as mountains upon a victim, whether sinner or a 
substitute, and still*the chasm yawns as wide as ever. De- 
mand is not abated, nor release effected. 

But touched with the wand of a true obedience, even though 
a vicarious obedience, how marvelously the bond loosens and 
the chasm narrows! “By the obedience of one shall the 
many be made righteous.” Jesus has rendered that obedience 
and thus become the ransom. He was not the claimant, but 
the intervening or interceding force. He was a Son, tempted 
in all points as men are tempted. He suffered much, but by 
his suffering he was strengthened in obedience. “ Though a 
Son he learned obedience by the things which he suffered.” 
The agonies of the crucifixion were intense; yet “he became 
obedient unto death even on the cross.” In the full conscious- 
ness of its near approach and its terrible agonies, he uttered 
the sweet, sad appeal, “ Father, if thou be willing remove this 
cup from me; nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done!” 
Never was there a better, truer life—all love, all tenderness, 
all obedience! He had before said, “I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of him that sent me.” Thus through many 
travails he executed his mission, suffered its pangs and bore 
its honors. 
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Such was the obedience offered as substitute for that which 
was due from sinful men. Such was the offering of love, re- 
troactive and prospective, made for the world, for the past and 
the future, that all obligations which could not be performed 
in person might be satisfactorily adjusted—that man might be 
discharged from the bonds of the past, and “God be just and 
the justifier of him who believes in Jesus.” 

But though the offering was made, there is still need of an- 
other assurance. Was it accepted? The old creeds assume 
its acceptance as involved in the offering itself. They assert 
that “the offering of Christ once made is that perfect> redemp- 
tion, propitiation and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world.” But this is not enough. The evidence stands clear 
that the offering was accepted. It is joined closely with the 
record of “obedience unto death, even the death of the cross.” 
“ Wherefore God hath highly exalted him and given him a 
name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow and every tongue should confess, that 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father.” What 
meaning has such exaltation, except as the honor and the re- 
cognition of a great work in behalf of sinful men? Surely 
nothing but a ransom, the yielding of a perfect obedience 
could have effected such a change in the condition of the di- 
vine mind. or secured such honor to the humble agent. Jesus 
therefore became truly “a propitiation through faith in his 
blood for the remission of sins that are past.” His exaltation 
was both an evidence and a pledge of remission. His obedi- 
ence unto death forms a basis for the remission of all sin, and 
the restoration of man as near as possible to his primitive 
condition. 

Many figures are employed in the Scriptures to express the 
same work. They convey mostly the idea of a price paid for 
ransom, or something given in personal sacrifice for redemp- 
tion. Here too is a word profoundly significant, bearing its 
freight of evidence in the same line of thought. Both the de- 
rivation and the usage of redemption convey the idea of pur- 
chase and deliverance. That idea appears in figures and met- 
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aphors distributed freely all along the current of divine reve- 
lation. Their frequent occurrence in application to the mis- 
sion of Christ shows a voluntary sacrifice of himself, in satis- 
faction of divine claims against humanity. ‘“ He gave his life 
a ransom for many ”—‘ he died for our sins ”—* was crucified 
for us”—he is “the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for those of the whole world.” In all these ex- 
tracts there seems the full recognition of a personal sacrifice 
made as a price for the release of human souls from the bond- 
age of sin. That bondage consists partly at least of divine 
claims unliquidated after the long period of human disobedi- 
ence. It was broken and dissolved by the intervention of a 
perfect sacrifice. “Ye are not redeemed with corruptible 
things, as silver and gold, but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot.” Here 
seems a direct reference to the old Hebrew sacrifices; but the 
words, at the same time, are indicative of the great work of 
Christ in behalf of sinful beings. 

Much more might be said in the same direction, but from 
the necessary limitations of space many important matters 
must be omitted. No exposition can be given in this paper of 
the word iacpoc and its cognate Greek terms rendered “ pro- 
pitiation ” and “atonement,” whatever bearing they may have 
on the subject. Nor it is needful to point to the influence of 
the theory on a Christian life, or its awakening power in the 
conversion of sinners. There is surely nothing more in it to 
counterwork or do away with the necessity of repentance than 
in the common theory of vicarious atonement. Indeed, it ex- 
hibits the supreme need of regeneration and of all Christian 
work to arrest the process of “treasuring up wrath against the 
day of wrath and the revelation of the righteous judgment of 
God.” The grounds taken may be new; but they furnish a 
better explanation of many passages in the Holy Record, which 
seem obscure and difficult of interpretation, than any other 
scheme of religious thought. They also relieve the work of 
Christ of many inconsistencies and absurdities imposed upon 
it by the common religious systems. 


Rev. R. O. Williams. 





The Rational Argument. 


ARTICLE VI. 
The Rational Argument. 


SOME two years or more ago the editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review invited the Rev. William G. T. Shedd, D.D., to 
furnish for his periodical an article in defence of the doctrine 
of endless punishment. In response, a carefully-prepared and 
well-written essay on the subject was sent to the editor, and 
published in the February number of that magazine, 1885. 
For some reason to us unknown the article did not attract 
much notice, either from believers or disbelievers of the doc- 
trine defended. Feeling that his argument was too strong, 
sound and timely to moulder into forgetfulness in the pages of 
a periodical not very generally read, Dr. Shedd rewrote and 
enlarged it, prefixed to it a “ History of the Doctrine,” and the 
Bible argument in its favor, and in the autumn of that year 
sent it forth to the world in book-form, to find its way into 
thousands of families and be rolled as a sweet morsel under 
the tongues of the Evangelical. Whether the book contains 
anything new or is a rehash of old notions, it has the merit of 
being fresh and ex-Cathedra. It is the latest distinct utterance 
of partialism, and it is from the gifted pen of the learned 
“professor of systematic theology in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York.” Coming from a source so reliable and au- 
thoritative, the book is worthy of an attentive perusal by those 
who would know on what foundation the doctrine in question 
rests. This paper is an attempt to ventilate its logic. 

The manly stand taken and the heroism manifested by the 
author are admirable. The eminent and honest Albert Barnes 
is reported to have said that, the Providence that ordained or 
permitted endless punishment, was to him “ dark, dark, dark.” 
Dr. Shedd is not thus begloomed. The light around him is 
brilliant; and he distinctly perceives that unending punish- 
ment is right and reasonable. In his opinion those who deny 
or doubt the doctrine are enemies to the church and to the wel- 
fare of mankind ; and hence he boldly wages war against them. 
In the first page of his preface he says: 
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“Every doctrine has its day to be attacked and defended. 
Just now that of eternal retribution is strenuously combated, 
not only outside of the church, but to some extent within 
it. Whoever preaches it is said by some not to preach to the 
times.” 


To him evidently this state of affairs seems critical and 
alarming, The old arguments and oft-cited texts have mot 
stayed the incoming tide of heresy. Outside the church, sci- 
entists, statesmen, business men and common-sense men are re- 
pudiating the doctrine of endless punishment ; and the nnmber 
of them appears to be increasing. Universalism is alluded to 
with respect in good society and high-toned periodicals. Its 
advocates are organized and in earnest, and are using with 
telling effect those mighty instrumentalities, the pulpit, the 
press and the college. The outlook is not cheering; and Dr. 
Shedd as “ professor of systematic theology,” in the commer- 
cial capital of the United States, feels it to be his solemn duty 
with a rational argument strenuously to defend his favorite 
doctrine. Inside the church the state of feeling and progressive 
criticism are no less unsatisfactory. The Revised Version of 
the Bible, from which “damnation” is expynged and hell al- 
most blotted out, the learned and masterly work of Canon Far- 
rar on “ Mercy and Judgment,” the startling confessions of 
Dr. Edward Beecher in his “ History of the Doctrine of Retri- 
bution,” the prophetic hints of many an inspired poet, like 
Tennyson, Longfellow and Whittier, the large number of old 
forts captured or silenced by the opponents of Calvinism, the 
infrequency of even allusions to endless misery by cultivated 
Evangelical clergymen, the theory of “conditional immortal- 
tiy” that is creeping into many a church, and above all the 
Andover troubles, look like signs of disintegration and down- 
fall. Old Orthodoxy appears to be in peril; and it is high 
time that rational arguments should be forged and hurled at its 
assailants. Dr. Shedd is the man for the times; and his book 
is just the thing for the ominous emergency. 

The title of the book before us, “ Endless Punishment,” 
though correctly indicating its contents, seems to us unfortu- 
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nate for its argument. It is a tacit confession that the Bible 
phrase, “everlasting punishment,” is not strong enough to ex- 
press its author’s sentiments. In the copious and versatile 
Greek’language there are a score of ways in which the writers 
of the New Testament might have expressed absolute endless- 
ness; but for some reason they avoided using such an expres- 
sion as “endless punishment,” and the book has to wear a 
name not found in the word of God. As a scholar and a Bib- 
lical student, Dr. Shedd knows perfectly well that in the Bible 
the English words eternal, everlasting and forever, and the 
Greek aionios, and the Hebrew olam, sometimes indicate a 
limited period of time; hence he was compelled to go outside 
of revelation to find a suitable name for what he deems a re- 
vealed doctrine. 

A rational argument is supposed to be an appeal to pure 
reason. It is not to be supported by quotations, but is to 
stand on its own base. But Dr. Shedd does not. pursue this 
course. In his “ Bible Argument” be proves to his own satis- 
faction that the Scriptures teach his doctrine, and that would 
seem enough. We naturally expect that he will turn from the 
sacred volume and show us what reason and nature teach. But 
no; every page of his “ Rational Argument” is sprinkled with 
citations from the Bible. This looks as if he lacked confidence 
in his own logic. Being a preacher, verses of Scripture very 
naturally come often to his mind; but he had no right to quote 
them as proof of what hé proposed to prove by reason. What 
is worse, his quotations are made with as little reference to 
sound exegesis, as are the rantings of an ignorant revivalist. 
We bow with reverence to the authority of God’s word; but 
in our review of a rational. argument we shall not press the 
Good Book into our service. It would have been more manly 
in our author if he had adopted the same course. 

We come now to the argument itself. After a brief intro- 
duction it very properly commences with a definition : 


“Punishment is neither chastisement nor calamity. Men 
suffer calamity, not because they or their fathers have sinned. 
Chastisement is inflicted to develop a good but imperfect char- 


—<-_ 
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acter already formed. Punishment is retribution, and is not 
intended to do the work of either chastisement or calamity, but 
a work of its own. This work is to vindicate law and to sat- 
isfy justice.” (pp. 120, 121.) 


This definition appears to be very dear to Dr. Shedd, be- 
cause it outflanks one of the strong arguments of Universal- 
ists (that endless misery cannot and will not be inflicted, for 
the reason that it would do no good), and he explains and de- 
fends at great length. So far as the rational argument is con- 
cerned, we are perfectly willing to concede the correctness of 
the definition. One of his illustrations is, however, too good 
tc be lost. It is capital punishment. A man is hung, not to 
benefit him, or his relatives, or the public, but simply and 
solely to vindicate law and satisfy justice. The legal exclusion 
of spectators from the scene of immolation is a confession that 
death by strangulation is not elevating or moralizing. The 
only argument that can be made for capital, or endless pun- 
ishment, is Portia’s artful plea for the hateful Shylock, who 
claimed his bloody bond : 


‘** A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it.”’ 


It is judgment without mercy, and without any policy ex- 
cept the upholding of a cruel law. The learned professor 
perceives this and generously says in a foot-note: ‘Those 
who found punishment upon utility, and deny that it is retri- 
butive, endeavor to abolish capital punishment. And if their 
theory of penalty is true, they are right in their endeavor.” 
(p. 123.) This places the gallows where it belongs—on the 
conscience of the people who call themselves Evangelical. In 
the spirit that executes a murderer, endless punishment is a 
pain, an agony, a torment inflicted on sinners, not to gratify 
God’s taste for spectacles of woe, not to benefit the victims, 
not, as Dr. Edwards thought, to add to the happiness of the 
elect inhabitants of Heaven, not to frighten the wicked on 
earth into piety, not to do any good whatever, except “to vin- 
dicate law and satisfy justice ! ” 
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Having thus cleared the subject of all difficulties, it is easy 
to state the doctrine to be proved by a rational argument ; an 
argument that will satisfy our feelings, sentiments and reason. 
God is the creator and man the creature; he is the father and 
man the child; he is infinite, and man is finite; he is perfect 
and holy, and man is frail and evil; he can do all his pleasure, 
and man must submit; he enunciated a law for the regulation 
of man, and man disobeyed; he threatened a frightful punish- 
ment, and sinners must go away into endless misery. This 
doctrine we are to test and weigh in the balance of common 
sense and reason. Very well; let us begin. 

It is agreed by both Christians and scientists that far, far 
back in the remote past, there was a time when no man and no 
earth existed. Where we now are, was void space. The work 
of creation had not begun, but an ideal was in the mind of the 
Deity. He could or could not mold a new planet, and stock it 
with a new race of immortals. No compulsion moved him. 
The details of his ideal came to his mind. He distinctly saw 
that if he started the human race millions on millions of them 
would be forever wretched, and forever hate hate him. There 
was no possibility that it could be otherwise. Calvinism would 
have us believe that it is reasonable to imagine that with this 
terrible contingency in view, God deliberately launched this 
earthly ferry and built a hell to which it might transport mil- 
lions of his intelligent, keenly sensitive, immortal children. 
We can’t do it. Our feelings, sentiments and reason ery out, 
“better that where earth is should be void, and half the seats 
in Heaven should be vacant forever, than that one soul should 
be in pain, in despair interminably.” 

The work of creation was finished, aud beautiful Adam and 
Eve were walking in the garden of Eden. The Maker sur- 
veyed the fruit of his labors and pronounced it all very good. 
Then came the question, shall he enact a law for his children? 
It was decided in the affirmative; and then he announced the 
command, “thou shalt not eat of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil.” The law was good enough, but God distinctly 


foresaw that our progenitors, young, frail, inexperienced, 
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tempted by the wily serpent, would disobey. It needed no 
great amount of prescience to foresee this result. It was inev- 
itable and certain. The kind and amount of penalty was still 
in reserve. God could make it light or heavy. He did not 
hesitate, but said: “In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
begin to suffer endless torture.” And we are called upon to 
believe that in doing this God acted wisely and reasonably. 
He did not, moreover, say “endless punishment,” but death. 
Yet he meant it and will inflict it on a large portion of Adam’s 
posterity. No humane shepherd would turn a flock of sheep 
into a pasture where was a bottomless pit into which he knew 
many of them would fall and be killed; but God exposes his 
own children to an infinitely greater danger. This seems to 
us utterly unreasonable. Our reason says, “ better let all men 
have roamed lawless, like the beasts, than to have curbed him 
with a rein so terrible.” 

The most remarkable part of the proceeding was the penalty. 

-God is just; and we being in the image of God have at least 
some dim perception of justice; and, weighed in the balance 
of our reason, the crime was not commensurate with the retri- 
bution. We fail to see any proportion between the eating of 
an apple and the infliction of endless torment. For such an of- 
fence a thousand years’ imprisonment would have been very 
severe; a million years, more severe; an infinite number of 
years in the worst prison—Hell—that God could invent, most 
severe; that is, utter and infinite cruelty. Add to this, that in 
this onef{trangression nearly all the human race was involved, 
and for it doomed to eternal ruin, and the doctrine becomes to 
us absolutely and horribly outrageous. Yet Dr. Shedd asks 
us to believe that it is in perfect accord with “our feelings, 
sentiment and reason.” Pardon us, good Lord, we can’t do 
it, or even try to do it, 

Again, “God is love;” and love ever manifests itself in 
pity, tenderness, forbearance, forgiveness and every possible 
deed of kindness. It would have been in harmony with the 
spirit of infinite love, for God to have said, in effect, “ poor 
little things, you have been very naughty and made a sad mis- 


? 
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take. You will have to suffer for your transgressions, and 
thus learn that my commands are wise and good. I pity and 
forgive you. I will kill the subtle serpent and remove the 
tempting tree, and give you another trial. Hereafter be very 
careful to do as your father advises.” Nothing of the kind 
transpires. The crack of doom resounds, and the ashamed 
and frightened wretches are at once damned to endless woe. 
No trace of love tints the dark transaction. If God had been 
hate, he could not have been more unpitying. There is a hint 
of a future bruise for the serpent, nothing else. Either St. 
John was mistaken in saying that “God is love,” or Dr. 
Shedd’s theory is wrong. We prefer to believe him who 
leaned on the Master’s bosom. 

To our mind the Mosaic account of what is called “ the fall 
of man” is -very plain and explicit. The Father talked to his 
young children in a way and with words that they could un- 
derstand. He said what he meant and meant what he said; 
no more, no less. He enacted no new law for the occasion, but 
gave advice based on the existing nature of things. They 
should abstain from a certain tree, for if they ate its fruit they 
would die. This they could comprehend. They knew nothing 
about pain or suffering ; but they had seen animals grow weak, 
cold, rigid, cease to breathe and slowly decompose. And for 
Adam to think of Eve, his Eve, the sweet, better-half of him- 
self, thus dying, was terrible; and for Eve to think of her 
husband being thus taken away and leaving her all alone in 
the world, was equally terrible. Death alone was foretold (we 
dislike the word “ threatened”), and this alone came to pass. 
They disobeyed and died. Their posterity shared their misfor- 
tune. Hence it is written, “as in Adam all die,” not all were 
damned. If it be objected that they did not die in the day 
they ate, it may be answered that the Hebrew statement is, 
“dying thou shalt die,” implying a process of dying that be- 
gun that very day. The fruit was poison, and it caused an 
immediate beginning of illness that ultimated in death. This, 
to our mind, is the whole story; and it has no more reference 
to endless punishment than has the Declaration of American 
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Independence. But as the examination of a “rational argu- 
ment” does not require Scriptural exegesis, we turn to the 
book in hand. 

Having tried in his weak and wandering way to show that 
endless punishment results from the continuity and indivisibil- 
ity of guilt, our author proceeds to prove that it is “ reasonable 
and right.” He says that “endless punishment is rational in 
the first place because it is supported by the human con- 
science.” (p. 140.) Here we reach something definite. Let 
the witnesses be summoned to verify his statement. But no 
witnesses are called in. He says that sinners at the great and 
final day of judgment will confess the justness of their sen- 
tence. How does he know? Dives is subpcened from Hades, 
but he says nothing in support of endless punishment as a ra- 
tional doom. Why does he go so far away for his testimony ? 
There are patients in our insane asylums who are willing to 
testify that they have committed the unpardonable sin, and are 
sentenced to everlasting perdition, and firmly believe their 
doom is just; that they deserve this penalty. The confessions 
of these unfortunates are right to the point; but alas, they are 
deranged; and it would be very difficult to find a person 
who believes himself irrevocably doomed to eternal pain, who 
is not raving crazy! And for some reason their evidence is 
not put into the case. Well, let us listen to Dives. ‘“ When 
reminded of the justice of his suffering, he is silent,” says Dr. 
Shedd. There are only two deficiencies in this bit of proof. 
First, we do not know that the rich man was sentenced to end- 
less punishment; and, secondly, we do not know what he 
thought. He is silent; he does not testify. He may be a 
good witness, but we get nothing out of him. The taciturn 
Dives being dismissed, our author brings in an affidavit: 

“All the Evangelical creeds say, with the Westminster 
larger catechism, that the wicked upon clear evidence and full 
conviction of their own consciences shall have the just sen- 
tence of condemnation pronounced against them.” (p. 140.) 

This is rather a bulky document, but it has two features 
worthy of notice: First, the framers of these creeds and this 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXV. 6 
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catechism were brought up and trained to be, and were inter- 
ested in being dry, cold, partialist theologians. Not one of 
them expected to be lost; all felt reasonably sure of being 
saved. They had no conscience in the matter; they merely 
stated the speculative opinions of themselves and their teach- 
ers; and mere opinions are not admissible in any court of jus- 
tice. They are incompetent witnesses. Second, what they do 
say is not to the point. The statement cited from the creeds is 
unobjectionable: “The wicked upon clear evidence and full 
conviction of their own consciences will have the sentence of 
condemnation pronounced against them.” But what sentence 
is pronounced, and what the condemned think about its jus- 
tice or injustice, is not described. Thus the affidavit misses 
the mark and is not worth a straw. 

At this point the professor of systematic theology, evidently 
feeling that his argument is weak and bis witnesses not reli- 
able, comforts himself by dealing a staggering blow against 
Universalists. 

“The opponent of endless punishment does not draw his 
arguments from the impartial conscience, but from the bias 
of self-love and desire for happiness. His objections are 


not ethical, but sentimental. They are not seen in the dry 
light of truth and reason, but through the colored meduim of 


self-indulgence, and love of ease and sin.” (p.141.) 


In plain English, “if you do not think as I do, you are a 
blind, guilty wretch.” 

We have not the heart to try to parry this awful blow. It 
is said there are people who profess to believe in endless woe, 
that appear to be selfish and not very moral; but it is not 
right to return railing for railing. It is hardly true that we 
“love sin;” but we do love ourselves, and try to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. We earnestly desire to be saved, and 
sincerely pray that “God will have all men to be saved and 
come to the knowledge of the truth.” We abhor Calvinism, 
and must continue to oppose it until an impartial conscience 
assures us that it is reasonable and right for God to fore- 
ordain his own offspring to eternal ruin. 
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Again, it is argued that partialism is rational, because a 
“guilty conscience expects endless punishment.” It is freely 
admitted that persons conscious of criminality, expect and in 
some instances even desire to be punished; and the before- 
mentioned insane people expect it to be endless, so far as their 
unbalanced intellects are able to expect anything ; - but there is 
no proof that any sane person has any such expectation. The 
wicked are timid and imagine avengers when none are near. 
They “flee when no man pursueth.” Their expectations, there- 
fore, have no value as proof. But in fact many sinful people, 
including many nominal Christians and a large portion of 
those who are called heathen, expect eternal felicity. Until 
the Jesuits came to this country, the Indians expected, after 
death, to go to happy hunting grounds beyond the clouds; the 
fierce Moslem expects to be raised to a sensual paradise; the 
Hindoo hopes at last to find perfect rest in peaceful Nirvana ; 
and even the worst Christians hope 

‘* To turn a corner yet, and cheat the devil,” 
and somehow slip into Heaven. Frightened by the terrific 
preaching and teaching of the church, millions of timid and ig- 
norant people fear Hell; but it remains to be proved that the 
wicked naturally expect endless punishment. 

Passing over several pages of learned but illogical verbiage, 
we come to the point where Dr. Shedd’s Orthodoxy breaks 
down. The monstrous injustice of sentencing the mere child 
in sin, and the hardened wretch, to equal torment, is distinctly 
seen. Hence he says (p. 146), “There are degrees in the in- 
tensity of suffering.” Dante’s Inferno gives the right view: 
unbaptized children, and respectable heathen, like Socrates 
and Plato, will have quite a comfortable Hell. And from this 
outer circle of perdition, there is a regular grade to the lowest 
and most intense woe. This is perhaps one phase of “ progres- 
sive Orthodoxy.” But our author’s logic takes away even this 
grain of comfort. He says on the same page, “It is a fact to 
be observed, that sin is actually being added to sin in the fu- 
ture life, and the amount of guilt is accumulating.” This be- 
ing the case, all souls must at last'slide down into the lowest 
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pit. The ease, coolness and clearness with which some men 
can make known the Arcana of the immortal realm, is astonish- 
ing. But here is the full detail: the sweet little girl dies by 
an accident, immediately after having committed her first sin, 
and is sentenced to endless misery ; but her pain is at first not 
severe. She thinks God is not very good. This is an added 
sin, and the screws of torture are turned down a little. and her 
pain increases. She hates God for doing it; this is another 
added sin, and the torture is increased. In her agony and 
consciousness of ill usage, she curses her father. The torture 
intensifies. Goimg on in this way, she ultimately is damned 
as cruelly as she can be. What a fate! and what a just God! 

Again (p. 152), “Endless punishment is rational, because 
sin is an infinite evil; infinite not because committed by an 
infinite being, but against one.” But is sin infinite? Infinite 
means not finite, not limited. God’s wisdom, power and love 
are infinite. They ever have been, and ever will be, infinite. 
They reach to the farthest star; they enfold the universe; they 
control all things. Is sin infinite? Will its influence endure 
to all eternity, and extend throughout all space? Did the eat- 
ing of the forbidden fruit in Eden produce evil in Orion and 
Pleiades? Will it cast a shadow over heaven to all eternity ? 
If this can be proved, then the introduction of another evil, 
endless punishment, may not be improbable. In our judgment 
only an infinite being can do an infinite act; and we are not 
sure that God Himself ever performed an infinite deed. When 
talking about infinites, we feel off soundings,—feel that we 
don’t know a great deal. There are certainly degrees in vice. 
The man who abuses his horse is cruel; the man who abuses 
his mother is more cruel and sinful; the man who abuses God 
is most sinful. But we are not aware that God can be abused, 
or harmed, or annoyed, in any way or by any being. 

On this branch of his argument the author passes from logic 
to demonstration. He says (p. 158): 


“The incarnation and vicarious satisfaction made for sin by 


one of the persons in the Godhead demonstrates the infinity of 
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evil. It is incredible that the eternal Trinity should have sub- 
mitted to such a stupendous self-sacrifice, merely to remove a 
finite and temporal evil.” 


If the premise is sound the conclusion is irresistible. But 
we, like many others, happen to believe that the Infinite One 
never was incarnated, never sacrificed himself, never suffered 
or can suffer, never made a vicarious atonement; and hence 
the demonstration to us is worthless. It is the misfortune of 
Dr. Shedd that most of his reasoning is based on mere asser- 
tions, and that these assertions are often pure fiction. 

Still further, and with equal force, the Professor says (pp. 
153, 154): “That endless punishment is reasonable is proved 
by the preferences of the wicked ; they prefer hell to heaven.” 
In proof of this assertion he cites John Milton’s Satan, “It is 
better to reign in hell than to serve in heaven.” This ought to 
satisfy us. What a change in the idea of hell has come over 
the public mind! Its fire has gone out, its worm has died, its 
adamantine walls have disappeared, and its tormenting fiends 
have left. It is now the unfenced area to which lost souls pre- 
fer to go. In Pollok’s “ Course of Time,” God is represented 
as hurling the wicked into the bottomless pit. And the great- 
est fear of all has been the fear of being driven into hell. That 
has gone by. As the case now stands, sinners really want to 
go to perdition. It is the best place for them in their own 
estimation. When they get there they prefer to stay. Itisa 
nice, good place for them. Progressive Orthodoxy ! 

The last argument is this: 


“That endless punishment is rational is proved by the his- 
tory of morals. In the record of human civilization and mor- 
ality it is found that that age which is most reckless of law, 
and most vicious in practice, is the age that has the loosest con- 
ception of penalty, and is the most inimical to the doctrine of 
endless retribution ” (p. 157). 


There appears to be a slight discrepancy between this state- 
ment and the opening assertions of the essay. There it is set 
forth that endless woe was not designed to be a moralizing 
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agency; but it seems to have a better influence than God an- 
ticipated. It frightens men from doing wrong. Two illustra- 
tions of this are given: the French Revolution, near the close 
of the last century, when infidelity abounded, and the last ten 
years’ vigorous opposition to the doctrine, and the increased 
amount of sin. We had fondly dreamed that the world was 
growing better, and are sorry to be informed that the growth is 
the other way. But figures will not lie; and Dr. Shedd is sup- 
posed to have examined the statistics. But it is unfortunate 
for this argument that so many of the scoundrels of the pres- 
ent age are believers in Evangelical religion. By his logic 
nearly all the inmates of our prisons ought to be Universalists, 
but a count made a few years ago showed them nearly all par- 
tialists. We seldom see an advertisement asking for a reliable 
man who believes in endless damnation. For clerks, cashiers, 
partners and agents, there seems no great demand for men of 
this persuasion. On the other hand we have heard business 
men assert that they found people of a liberal faith more trust- 
worthy than people of a limited hope for mankind. It is not 
to be denied that there was much infidelity in France during 
the Reign of Terror; but it and the horrid scenes of that awful 
period seem to have been brought about by the oppression, cru- 
elty, dissipation and other shameless sins of a church and a 
government devoted to the doctrine of endless misery. Has 
our author never read a history of morals? has he forgotten 
that nearly all heathen are believers in his doctrine? that those 
who lighted the fires of persecution, and worked the horrid en- 
gines of the inquisition, were believers in the worst kind of 
endless misery? During the long Dark Ages Europe was a 
unit in its belief in hell. And it seems to us that the experi- 
ment of a whole continent of Universalists for a thousand years 
at least is needed to prove that this doctrine has an immoral 
tendency. Our own experience in a lifelong acquaintance with 
Universalists leads us to feel that they are generally a high- 
minded, honest, generous and lovable class. 

Having finished his rational argument, and apparently real- 
izing that the outlook from his standpoint is very gloomy, the 
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Professor of Systematic Theology undertakes to belittle the 
place of endless punishment. He says (p. 159): 


“ A single remark remains to be made respecting the extent 
and scope of hell. It is only a spot in the universe of God. 
Compared with heaven it is narrow and limited. Sin is a speck 
in the infinite azure of eternity. Some angels and men will 
forever be the enemies of God; but their number compared 
with that of unfallen angels and redeemed men, is small.” 


There may be some consolation in this idea; but a rather 
large place of torment still remains. It has been estimated 
that at least one hundred and fifty thousand millions of human 
beings have been born into this world. Allowing that one- 
third have died in infancy, one hundred thousand million adults 
have lived on earth. All Evangelical theories teach that nearly * 
all of them have lived in ignorance, and died in sin, and gone 
to the bad place. Nor is this all. Only a fraction of people 
in nominal Christendom are hopefully regenerate before they 
die. Every year many millions are dropping into the bottomless 
pit. So far then, in the world’s history, an immense number 
more have been lost than saved. In order to restore the bal- 
ance, and have an equal number in heaven and hell, all man- 
kind must become pure Christians, and have large families of 
pure Christian children for several thousand years to come, 
before an equilibrium will be restored; and to make the num- 
ber comparatively small compared with the blest, ten or fifteen 
thousand years would be required. If this is to be the case, 
the end of the world is along distance off ; and those passages 
in the Bible which speak of its nearness must have a new in- 
terpretation. We do not pretend to know the size of a lost 
soul; but a space to accommodate several trillions of them does 
not seem “a mere spot,” Nor does sin, which, it is said, re- 
quired the death of God to wipe out partially, seem to us a 
trifling matter. Our heart is large, and our sensibility tender, 
and we deeply pity the man whose creed drives him into such 
monstrous and disgusting absurdities. 

One thing more is noteworthy. Our author condescends to 
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inform the public that all infants are to be saved. His views, 
in addition to being consoling, are interesting : 


“ An infant has a rational soul; this soul has a will; this 
will is wrongly inclined; and wrong inclination is self-deter- 
mined and punishable. If sinful inclination in an adult needs 
to be expiated by the atoning blood of Christ, so does sinful 
inclination in infants. . . The salvation of infants supposes 
their prior damnation. . , All infants dying in infancy are 
elect, regenerate and saved by Christ, through the Spirit who 
worketh when and where and how He pleaseth.” 


We are not quite sure that we comprehend the full import 
of this lucid statement, but somehow it gets the little dears 
into heaven, and we are satisfied. Infant damnation is to end 
in infant salvation! We forgive the use of that expurgated, 
vulgar word, the ultimate is so glorious. We care not whether 
the regeneration takes place before or after death ; we care not 
whether the statements respecting the self-determined, wrongly 
inclined will of infants are true or not; it is enough that they 
are all to be saved, “ Whom the gods love die young.” 

Evidently this rational argument was written for two pur- 
poses ; first, for the money paid for the manuscript by the edi- 
tor of the North American Review ; second, to brace up and 
strengthen weak and shaky Orthodox people. _It will convert 
no intelligent Universalist. His “ Bible argument” is a poor, 


loosely strung together reiteration of long ago exploded no- 
tions, not worthy a review. His “logical argument” is weak 
as water. Though pretending to be an argument outside the 
Bible, it abounds in quotations of Scripture. It appears to 
have been composed in the conviction that the doctrine of end- 
less punishment is true ; being true, it must be revealed in the 
word of God. Being His word it must be reasonable. The 
structure he rears is conglomerate patchwork, resting on pre- 
sumption. It is not the purpose of this paper to assert that 
the doctrine in question is false; but to show that the argu- 


ment is another failure. Any one who wants to be disgusted 
with the old idea of hell should read Dante’s “ Inferno ;” and 


any one who wants to be disgusted with a learned and logical 
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argument in favor of endless misery, should read Prof. Shedd. 
If any weak young man in or out of our ministry desires’ to 
see the chaotic pit of absurdity that lies before him if he goes 


over to an Evangelical church, let him study this book; and if 
he has brain enough to distinguish between logic and bathos, 


he will want to stay among reasonable people; if he have not 
that quanity of brain power, he is not one of us; and it mat- 
ters little into what fold he strays. He will be a poor thing 
anywhere. Rev. I. C. Knowlton. 


ARTICLE VII. 


International Copyright. 


Four years ago a large number of writers organized The 
American Copyright League, with the avowed object of pro- 
curing such Federal legislation as should secure to foreign au- 


thors the right of property in their works published and sold 


in this country. At last advices the League numbered seven 
hundred members; but though its ranks presumably include a 
majority of the ablest authors, editors and journalists, Con- 
gress has not yet decreed the desired protection. 

This must not be interpreted as indicating indifference on 
the part of Congress, or inactivity on the part of the League. 
Committees have been appointed, hearings given, reports ren- 
dered ; and the subject has been given such publicity that 
Temperance and Tariff seem to have no pre-eminence. The 
American people, responsive to every question of morals and 
business, have been interested spectators of every phase of the 
matter ; for not only the authors, but the publishers, printers, 
book-binders, paper-makers, electrotypers, ragmen and readers 
are parties to the case in court, and may be touched for good 
or ill by the success or failure of the League’s endeavor. To 
briefly review the matter in the hope of uncovering some prin- 
ciples that will serve for public guidance is the aim of this 


article. 
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1. The Present Situation.—An American author, upon pay- 
ment of one dollar, and the deposit of two copies of his work 
in the Congressional Library—the full title having been re- 
corded in the library before the day of publication—secures the 
exclusive right for twenty-eight years of publishing his book, 
map, chart, drama, photograph or other things covered by the 
copyright ; and this privilege can be renewed for fourteen 
years, making the life of a copyright forty-two years; at the 
expiration of which time the work becomes free to any person 
choosing to reproduce it. 

Foreign authors cannot secure the exclusive right of pub- 
lishing their works in this country: hence American: reprints 
are sold freely, promiscuously and cheaply by any publisher 
that sees fit to make them. As one result we have the “Sea- 
side Library,” “ Lovell’s Library,” J. B. Alden, e¢ al. These 
are largely devoted to foreign works, upon which there is no 
copyright. An English author can get local copyright, but 
not American. An American author can get local copyright, 
but not (except in an indirect way) English: i. ¢., there is no 
international copyright.! 

2. Such is the situation in the world of letters; and Ameri- 
can writers with few exceptions can find no words strong 
enough to express their disapproval. The tracts of the league 
call the practice of reprinting foreign works brutal, pillage, 
stealing. The public conscience is said to be weakened. The 
American people are called pirates for buying and reading 
this reprinted matter, and Congress is called the enemy of 
American authors. To illustrate the feeling of most writers, 
I quote a few words from the symposium that appeared in the 
Century, February, 1886 : 

T. B. Aldrich — The situation is so shameful, I will not 
discuss it. 

E. P. Roe—It is an amazing relic of barbarism. 

J. R. Lovell— 


In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing : 
1If an American is in the British Empire on the day when his book is issued, 
he gets copyright in all parts of the Queen’s dominions. 
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The ten commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing.” 


College presidents quote ethics and law to show the wrong- 
fulness of literary piracy ; authors complain that they are sub- 
ject to unfair competition, inasmuch as free trade in literature 
compels them to write a valuable book or be driven from the 
market; and all alike hold up both hands in horror at the 
thought, “ people are reading books upon which the author has 
no royalty.” Now is it true (either legally or morally) that to 
continue the present situation places us in the attitude of rob- 
bers? It does not so seem to me, and I submit two reasons 
in support of the existing order. 

3. Literary property is of a peculiar nature, so admitted 
and defined by nearly every publicist who has written on the 
subject. Pres. Barnard is an exception, and he makes the 
astonishing statement that one’s right to his literary work is a 
natural right, and should be protected and defended forever. 
But no government on earth will admit the claim or undertake 
the task as marked out by Pres. Barnard. Owing to its pe- 
culiar nature, literary property (7. ¢., an idea spoken or writ- 
ten) readily passes from hand to hand, from mouth to mouth, 
and possession more than origination must be the distinguish- 
ing mark of ownership. Pres. Barnard and Prof. Dwight 
maintain that ideas are property of so uncommon a nature 
that ordinary common law is largely inapplicable for its defi- 
nition and defence. “A copyright is at the farthest remove 
from a natural right.” After one has spoken his thought, or 
put it into type he has—nolens volens—in a measure parted 
from it; he no longer has exclusive possession; the degree of 
control remaining to him is wholly a matter of state regula- 
tion and not of natural right.2 The thought may have valne ; 
but is it to be supposed the State shall follow that value to the 
ends of the earth, and see that every person benefitted there- 
by shall pay tribute to the originator? Property is of differ- 
ent kinds, and different laws apply; rights are natural and 

2T am told that owing to the courtesy of the trade, foreign writers receive as 


much as they would if international copyright were of statutory force. 
8 Bascom ‘‘ Sociology,” p. 222. 
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statutory, and laws that fit one sort are not applicable to the 
other. Even the American Congress can hardly turn a civil 
right into a natural one; and it is not true that one has an in- 
definite right to his published ideas, and should be protected 
against their repetition forevermore. This doctrine has been 
abandoned by Sweden, Belgium, and every country where it 
once found acceptance. 

Literary laborers, being dealers in property of a peculiar 
kind, must be content to accept such laws as the nature of 
their property makes applicable, and these laws confer ‘the 
copyright as well as enforce its claims. Law, all law, has 
primary reference to the general well-being; the advantage of 
the individual may not be secured at the expense of the State. 
Nor must the public wantonly mutilate the gifts and powers of 
the citizen. The point is that the gains of civilization are to 
benefit the many ; and when a country has provided a liberal 
compensation within its own realm, the claim of authors for 
more should cease. | 

It will be asked, “if there was no copyright would the origi- 
nator of a book or chart have a natural right to his work?” 
Yes, to the one original copy; but if he shows and explains it 
to others, his control over it becomes less entire from the very 
nature of the case. It does not avail to say that society is 
bound to protect all rights; that is a truism; but such rights 
as are granted by the State, may be limited by the State in its 
own behalf. The granting of copyright for forty-two years 
answers every public end better than would ownership in fee 
simple; and it also meets the requirement of the Constitution, 
which provides that copyright shall be issued in order to 
stimulate and reward literary production. On legal grounds, 
the present situation cannot be impeached. 

Again, a moral defence of the status quo can be main- 
tained, even though we have been accused of national robbery. 
We read books written by foreigners upon which the authors 
have received no (American) royalty. True, though some ad- 
mit that owing to the courtesy of the trade, foreign writers re- 
ceive as much as they would under international copyright, we 
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do read works that are “ pirated,” does this prove or imply 
that the anthors have not received ample compensation ? 
George Elliot was paid by Blackwood thirty thousand dollars 
for one novel; am I a robber because I read that novel ina 
cheap edition for which she received nothing? Are authors, 
like some of our railroad magnates (ante Interstate Law), bent 
on “taking all the traffic will bear?” Shall the spirit of 
commercial exaction rule the world of letters? The League 
says so: the general well-being dissents. There is immorality 
in connection with the stir for International Copyright; but it 
rests upon those who would sequestrate the great poem and 
treatise and give the public a glimpse only in exchange for the 
whole earth. Local copyright sufficiently rewards the author, 
and the world is the proper residuary legatee. If that be im- 
morality, make the most of it. 

Our friends of the League avow that the law is needed not so 
much for foreigners, as for the protection of Americans, who 
are now subject to the unfair and runious competition which 
the present situation tolerates and encourages. Does this 
fairly describe the shattered circumstances and exasperating 
difficulties of American writers? The league numbers seven 
hundred members ; what proportion of these have done good 
work and gone unrewarded? Helen Hunt Jackson’s income 
from the sale of her books for the six months ending January, 
1886, was $2,119, was she subject to any ruinous competition 
because Dickens and Reade are freely reprinted in this coun- 
try? A Boston firm of music publishers advertise that the 
royalty on one of their publications has been over ninety thou- 
sand dollars during the past twenty-five years: has foreign 
competition beggared this American composer? Did Emerson 
suffer in pocket or mind because Carlyle was freely reprinted ? 
Inventory the estates of our literary workers, and do they ap- 
pear to go unrewarded, underpaid and unappreciated ? If there 
be immorality in connection with copyright affairs, it is on the 
part of those who would “ enhance rewards already large, and 
quite sufficient for public ends.” 4 

4 Bascom, Ethics, p.271 
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“There seems to be no popular demand for such legisla- 
tion.” These words of Secretary Frelinghuysen will grow 
truer every year. All that savors of class-legislation, all that 
tends to deepen inequalities already too noticeable, will be less 
and less popular, and will more and more be curtailed with re- 
spect to the public good. And growing in that direction, are 
we not growing more moral and Christian? 


Rev. Olney I. Darling. 


General Review. 


\ 
The Victory of the Majority at Springfield. 


THE immediate result of the action of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, at the recent meeting in Spring- 
field, is the endorsement of the views of the Prudential Committee 
that this mortal life is the only time, and this earth the only place 
where the opportunity for Christian salvation will be offered ; and that 
these views must govern the action of the Committee in deciding on 
the fitness of candidates for Missionary service during the present 
year. Farther than this the action does not reach, although it may 
be presumed that similar action will be taken another year, and per- 
haps for several succeeding years. 

As we understand the composition of the Board, it is, and yet it is 
not, a representative body. It is composed of Congregationalists, but 
its members are not chosen as representatives by the Congregational 
Churches, nor by any Association of those Churches. It originated in 
the Massachusetts General Association of Congregationalists at its 
session in Bradford, in 1810, when it was resolved to institute a Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, to consist of nine members, 
“all, in the first instance, to be chosen by this body, and afterwards 
annually, five of them by this body, and four by the General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut.” In 1812 the Board obtained an Act of Incor- 
poration from the Legislature of Massachusetts, and became a close 
corporation, electing their own successors. Denominational lines were 
not very stringently drawn during the early period of its history, and 
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by 1831 the Congregational members of the corporate body were in a 
minority, the sectarian division being: Presbyterians, 31; Congrega- 
tionalists, 24; Reformed Dutch, 6; Associate Reformed, 1; and forty- 
one of the seventy-nine ordained Missionaries employed were Presby- 
terian or Reformed Dutch. Down to the year 1837 the Presbyterian 
Church as a whole supported the American Board. At the division 
of that church at the date given, the Old-School body constituted a 
separate Presbyterian Board. The New-School body continued to 
support the American Board until the reunion of the two branches of 
the Presbyterian Church in 1870. Since that time the American 
Board has been composed of Congregationalists. At the recent meet- 
ing in Springfield one hundred and sixty-seven members of the Board 
were present and voting. What, if any, limits are put to the number 
of members, we are not aware; but whether few or many, their mem- 
bership depends exclusively on the members themselves. 

The Minority of the. Board have expressed a desire that neither the 
Board nor its Prudential Committee who decide on the qualifications 
of Missionaries, shall assume to be a theological court to decide on 
doctrinal disputes, but that following Congregational usage, these points 
shall be referred to a Council. The expediency of adopting this 
policy was referred, at the session in Des Moines, to the Prudential 
Committee, who reported at Springfield that they deemed it “ inexpe- 
dient.” An attempt to amend the report by adding: “ But this Board 
does not discredit the results of Councils as representing the doctrinal 
judgments and fellowship of the Congregational churches,” was de- 
feated. The final test of the opinions of the Board came on the vote 
on the resolutions offered by the Committee on the Report of the 
Home Department. The majority—five of the Committee—reported 
the following : 

“ Resolved, first, That we consider it a reason for profound grati- 
tude to God that so much of enthusiastic devotion to the cause of mis- 
sions has been awakened among the young men and young women of 
our land, and that this Board has been so amply sustained in its de- 
mand for funds and for laborers. 

Second, That the Board adheres to the position, taken at the last 
annual meeting at Des Moines, concerning the doctrine of future pro- 
bation, reaffirms its utterances made at that time, and accepts the in- 
terpretation of the Prudential Committee as the true interpretation of 
its action. 

Third, That we recommend to the Prudential Committee an un- 
abated carefulness in guarding the Board from any committal to the 
approval of that doctrine.” 
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The minority —two members, a third who had concurred with the 
report of the majority, also approving the resolutions with which the 
report of the minority concluded — recommended the passage of the 
following resolutions : 


“1. The Board reaffirms the position that neither this Board nor 
the Prudential Committee is in any sense a theological court, to settle 
doctrinal points of belief. 

“2. The Board also specially approves and commends the state- 
ment of the manual for missionary candidates, that ‘ it is a glorious 
fact that the points which constitute emphatically the message of mis- 
sionaries to the heathen are those in which all evangelical bodies mainly 
agree.’ And it would have its missionaries always remember that they 
are sent to preach and teach these essential truths of Christianity. 

“3. The missionaries of this Board shall have the same right of 
private judgment in the interpretation of God’s word, and the same 
freedom of thought and of speech, as are enjoyed by their ministerial 
brethren in this country. In the exercise of their rights they should 
have constant and careful regard to the work of their associates and 
to the harmony and effectiveness of the missions in which they labor. 

“4, All persons, otherwise well qualified, are to be regarded as 
acceptable candidates for missionary appointment, who heartily receive 
the fundamental truths of the gospel, held in common by the churches 
sustaining the Board, and ascertained by their actual usages.” 


The majority report was adopted by an overwhelming majority of 
the voters. There were five hundred and forty-six honorary members 
of the Board present who had no vote. Four hundred and fifty-two 
of these have responded to a request of the editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist, sent to all who were at Springfield, that each would answer 
“‘(1) Whether he approves the action of the corporate members on 
the subject of councils, and (2) Whether he approves of the indorse- 
ment by the corporate members of the action of the Home Depart- 
ment.” 


“Of these,” says the Congregationalist, “three doubt the wisdom 
of answering ; ¢wo approve in general, but wish the Board could have 
some organic connection with the churches; jive approve of the re- 
sult in general, but would like to have councils decide on missionary 
fitness ; ten approve of the general result with some reserve; ten ap- 
prove of all that was done, but think there should be great endeavor 
at conciliation; ten are not quite decided as to the first question, but 
do not indorse the Home Department; and twenty-eight cordially ap- 
prove of the action about councils, but not of the indorsement of the 
Home Department. The remaining three hundred and eighty-four 
divide squarely, as follows, viz. : 
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ess than 17 per cent. ‘of all replying] 
Approve - allthat wasdone, - - - = 809 
[more than 68 per cent. of all] 


Do not "Tie ve of anything don a. 3 


Or, classifying these a little more densely, we have, in the main, ap- 
proving, 336, and as to some important matter disapproving, 113 — 
a majority of 223 ; or, if we assume that all from whom we have not 
heard. would have voted against the management, still leaving a ma- 
jority over all of 126 in its favor. 

“Or, to look at the matter from a little different point of view, had 
the honorary members enjoyed the right of voting with the corporate 
members on the really test question of the occasion, the vote would 
have stood, in favor of the policy of the Home Department, 431 to 
156; a relative proportion of not far from 74 to 26 per cent.” 


While these figures represent so large a majority in favor of the 
action at Springfield; and may, perhaps, be regarded as indicating the 
attitude of the entire Congregationalist Church in America, the minor- 
ity is after all quite formidable and aggressive, and may be presumed 
to be sufficiently active to put in operation such a policy towards the 
Board as shall greatly weaken its power and compel the majority to 
concede from prudential reasons, what it now by mere superiority of 
numbers withholds. Dr. Storrs, the newly elected President, in his 
letter of acceptance, intimates the possibility of such an effort, but 
earnestly deprecates it, and deems it hardly probable that it will be 
adopted. He favors, moreover, a closer connection of the Board with 
the Congregational churches than now exists, and thinks it “highly 
probable that some way may be discovered, or be wisely devised, by 
which a more popular constitution of the Board may by degrees be- 
harmoniously secured, while neither its standing before the Law, nor 
its financial security and fame, shall in any measure be impaired.” 
And he adds, “ the impression strengthens with me that thus some not 
nnnatural prejudice may be avoided ; while, at the same time, the dis- 
tributed spiritual life in the churches may come to reveal itself in the 
important discussions of our meetings with a freer and more inspiring 
force.” 

Meanwhile it is seriously and earnestly urged by some of the 
minority, and notably by The Christian Union, which in its issue for 
Nov. 17th, considers at length the question, “Shall the Churches Con- 
tribute?” that the American Board should be let severely alone by 
those who do not approve of its present policy. It thus states the 
issue involved, answers the question which it raises, and shows how 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXV. T 
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the missionary spirit may be kept alive, and contributions secured to 


be disbursed through other channels : 


“Tt is a very perplexing question for conscientious men who disap- 
prove, as we do, the action of the Board at Springfield, and who are un- 
willing to do anything to sanction and give strength and success to a 
policy which is chilling missionary enthusiasm in hundreds of hearts 
and shutting the door of opportunity upon scores, if not hundreds, of con- 
secrated Christian workers who desire to enter the missionary service. 
If such pastors encourage their churches to keep up the contributions 
of the past, and the amounts paid into the treasury are as great as 
they have heretofore been, or possibly even greater, since some increase 
in contributions from conservative givers may be expected, this finan- 
cial result will be taken naturally, if not justly, as an indorsement by 
the churches of the proscriptive policy adopted at Springfield. ‘See!’ 
it will be said, ‘the churches have ratified the action of the Board by 
the only method open to them. Their increased contributions is their 
message to us to go on in the way we have marked out for ourselves.’ 


Thus the very attempt to preserve peace will foment division. For it 


is very certain that the young men and women who desire to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen, but are forbidden because they do not know 
what God will do with those in another life who have never heard of 


the Gospel in this, will neither abandon their desire nor pretend to a 
knowledge which they do not possess. Unless, sooner or later, the 
Board returns to its old-time catholicity, a catholic organization will 
inevitably come into existence, and the present temporary division will 
become a permanent schism. On the other hand, to discourage the 
usual contributions for foreign missions — and the pastor may do this 
by his silence almost as effectually as by his speech — may easily inflict 
upon his church an injury which it will not be easy to repair. It is 
easy to check missionary enthusiasm and diminish evangelical gener- 
osity ; but it is not easy to revive that enthusiasm and re-establish a 
lost or a weakened habit of giving. There are few churches which 
support the Board in which there is not more or less a difference of 
opinion on the general question. It would be criminal for a pastor, by 
his action, to run through his church the knife of division which the 
majority have run through the Board. This would be to follow the 
lead of schismatics into schism ; to divide the body of Christ with the 
sword with which the Board has already been divided. Let not this 
thrusting of the nail into Christ’s hands be followed by a spear-thrust 
in his side. Unity in the churches should be maintained, as unity in 
the Board should have been maintained, and by the same method — 
by liberty. Make it equally easy for those who desire to support the 
policy of the Board to do so by sending their contributions to its treas- 
ury, and for those who desire to protest against that action to do so 
by sending their contributions into missionary work this year by some 
other channel. In one church in New England solicitors who are 
taking up the usual fall contributions for foreign missions ask each 
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contributor to indicate where his funds shall go, whether to the Board, 
or directly to the field to an orphanage under the charge of certain 
missionaries, but not drawing from nor dependent on the Board for its 
support. This is one application of perfectly sound principle. When 
a collection is taken it will be easy for the pastor and deacons to pro- 
vide envelopes and ask each contributor to write upon the envelope 
how his contribution shall be directed — whether to the Board or other- 
wise. Dr. Alden, in his paper published, but not read, at Springfield, 
very wisely pointed out that churches and individual benefactors are 
perfectly free to use or not to use the Board as their instrument for 
missionary work. This is a time to exercise this liberty. There are 
other channels. The breaking up of the reservation system will pre- 
cipitate in a few years some two hundred thousand Indians upon our 
western communities. Most of them are pagans. The American 


Missionary Association ought to have at once a doubled treasury for 
this and its southern work. Both are essentially foreign missionary 
work, though on American soil. Until very recently the American 
Board was itself doing work among the Indians. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society, in its endeavor to keep pace with the incursions of a 
foreign population on our shores, a work which appeals with equal 
force to patriotism and to Christian zeal, has come heavily into debt. 
Contributions to its treasury are as truly contributions to foreign mis- 
sions as if they were sent to the American Board; and the American 
Board has a large capital, while the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety has a large debt. No man need, therefore, think himself shut 
out from participation in the work of the American Board. He need 
not keep that eager dollar in his pocket because he camnot in good con- 
science send it to applaud and sanction the course of the Board at 
Springfield and the policy of the home secretary at Boston. 

“We advise, then, such pastors as look to The Christian Union for 
counsel — and we recognize both the seriousness of the question and 
the increasing number of pastors — to make the way clear and easy 
in their churches for every contributor to give to missionary work 
either by the Board or by some other channel, at the option of the 
giver. Such a course will preserve the peace of the church, and it 
will go far to keep up its habit of liberality. It may even be made to 
increase that'liberality. But whatever he does, let him not fall into 
the temptation of evading his duty by doing nothing. The inevitable 
result will be a diminished liberality and an impaired missionary con- 
secration in his church. He must study to keep that missionary zeal 
alive without inflaming it by partisan passion. The pastor is the ap- 
pointed leader of his people. He who at such atime shrinks from his 
leadership shrinks from his duty, in the very crisis in which that duty 
is most exigent and obligatory.” 


How far this advice may be followed remains to be seen; but it is 
very certain, we think, to be heeded in many quarters. 


Criticism of the action of the Board, both favorable and adverse, 
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continues to be made. This is to be expected, and as President Storrs 


suggests in his letter of acceptance, the battle should hereafter be 
fought on this outside ground rather than at the meetings of the 
Board, until, at least, the change in public opinion becomes so general 


as to warrant success in attempting a radical change in the policy of 
the Board. The sharpest criticism comes from abroad, in The Non- 


conformist and Independent, the “cautious and conservative journal 
of English Congregationalism.” It says: 


“The problem of the relation of the Board to the churches has now 
to be solved. The new corporate members elected are, with one ex- 
ception — and he not regularly nominated — all men with a reputation 
for narrowness and extreme conservatism. One asks with amazement 
whether it is possible that an organization dependent upon the volun- 
tary contributions of the churches can have acted so blindly. When 
men like Professor Fisher, of Yale; Dr. Noah Porter (ex-President 
of Yale); Dr. Parker, of Hartford; Dr. Leon Walker, of Hartford ; 
Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge; Dr. Munger, of New Haven; Dr. 
Vose, of Providence, and scores of others almost equally revered and 
famous, are in direct and pronounced hostility to the present policy of 
suspicion and decision, one wonders at the Pharisaism of the men who 
can so prostitute a charitable institution as to adopt into its management 
political methods, and turn it into a partisan agent for indorsing and 
perpetuating views of divine justice which are at variance with the 
sanctified thought of nine out of every ten educated Christian men in 
England and America. The only consolation one has is that they, 
and they only, who voted for this policy took upon themselves the 
responsibility for the issues of their methods and principles. What 
their inner consciousness is like may be inferred from the fact that the 
following resolutions, proposed by Professor George P. Fisher, of 
Yale University — one of the most learned, wisest, and noblest men in 
America — were voted down.” 


The ‘resolutions of the minority are then given, and the following 
comment added : | 


“ There is no libeling of Christian men in recording that these sim- 
ple propositions, which would pass in England without any debate, as 
a matter of course, were, by two to one of the Corporation of the 
American Board, dependent for its support on the Congregational 
churches:of America, voted down. Nothing more need be said as to 
the spirit and temper which ruled on this remarkable and critical and 
lamentable occasion.” 


The question of probation hereafter is also being discussed anew, 
and some of the recent discussions foreshadow, it seems to us, the 
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abandonment on the part of the New Theology advocates, of all that 


has been considered orthodox on this subject, even the denial of pro- 
bation both here and hereafter. For example, at a recent meeting of 
the Suffolk North Association, Rev. Dr. W. E. Merriman read a pa- 
per, in which, taking the phrase of Dr. Alden, the Home Secretary 
of the Board, as his text, “The decisive nature of the present life,” 
“he treated,” according to the report of the Boston correspondent of 
The Christian Union, “the inquiry mainly from the psychological 
view-point, and as a study by which to get suggestions rather than to 
arrive at dogmatic conclusions. The feeling that in itself death does 
not change the nature of the soul, and the presumption that person- 
ality implies continued relations to God, so that if probation were to 
cease personality would be annihilated, the fact that sanctification must 
be carried forward after death, and other considerations, led the essay- 
ist to the expression that reason rebels, not only against much of the 
old eschatology, but against the present use of the sentence, ‘ decisive 
nature of the present life.” ‘ Discussions that followed,” says the 
correspondent, “took a wide range—some taking occasion to fly to 
the defense of the Home Secretary, others taking the ground that the 
paper is timely, and the psychological departure the proper line of in- 
vestigation to pursue.” We do not doubt the legitimacy and force of 
this psychological philosophy and reasoning; but to adopt it and to 
attempt to hold with it the doctrine of probation, either here or here- 
after, is so absurd as to be rationally impossible, unless, as is now at- 
tempted by many with reference to the word “ vicarious,” we read into 
probation a wholly new meaning, at variance with etymology and with 
all dogmatic usage. Probation, if it means anything, so far as these 
tests go, means a “ decisive trial ;” but if the present life is not in its 
nature “ decisive,” and if a decisive trial at any given period of time 
“annihilates personality,” when can it do otherwise where time is not 
measured, if “the nature of the soul is not changed by death?” 
Verily, the doctrine of probation is being annihilated by its friends! 
The consolation which we draw from all this controversy and from 
these marked occasions of it is that the trend of the views of the 
Minority of the American Board towards Universalism is more dis- 
tinct and more rapid than we have heretofore allowed ourselves to 
think it. 


Universalist Foreign Missions. 
The Universalist Church, by the unanimous vote of its General Con- 
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vention to take up the work “as soon as a sufficient sum has been re- 
ceived and definite pledges made to justify entering upon the move- 
ment,” is now pledged to undertake missionary work in Japan; that 
being, according to the judgment of the Convention, “the most invit- 
ing field for such work.” Rev. Dr. J. H. Chapin is already in Japan, 
and will make an early report on the apparent possibilities of the 
undertaking in this intelligent and prosperous empire. Meanwhile 
our entering the field has been anticipated by our Unitarian brethren, 
who have recently sent.out the Rev. Arthur M. Knapp. At a fare- 
well meeting given to Mr. Knapp, in the Second Church, Boston, on 
the 6th of last November, a native of Japan, Mr. Stejiro Fukuzawa, 
made an address, in which he said : 


“T am often asked whether the missionary work in Japan has been 
successful or not. If the object of the missionaries is to transform 
Japan into a-Christian nation, I must say that they have succeeded 
very poorly indeed. It is true that they have established some good 
schools in Japan, and have otherwise done considerable benefit for the 


Japanese. But, in regard to the propagation of Christianity in our 
country, their work so far is but insignificant. The number of genu- 
ime converts they have made is hopelessly small. Moreover, the ma- 
jority of those converts are poor, uneducated people. The orthodox 
Christian is a thing not to be easily found among the upper class of 
Japan. 

“This failure of the missionary work in our country is, I believe, 
largely due to the fact that the missionaries do not have enough sym- 
pathy with the Japanese people. They consider us, as a people, a 
degree below them,—a swarm of poor heathen. And they never 
expect to find anything good in the ideas and customs of such degraded 
people. Therefore they simply want us to throw away all our religion, 
philosophy and morals, and take up theirs instead. Their disregard 
of the feelings of our countrymen is sometimes wonderful. For in- 
stance, as you know, in Japan great regard is paid to the dead; and 
you will often see a Japanese bowing humbly before a wooden tablet 
representing his dead father or mother. But now the missionaries are 
kindly reminding us of the folly of paying homage to our ancestors, 
who, they say, are undoubtedly all in hell. The result of such action 
on the part of missionaries is only to provoke the indignation of the 
people, for I can hardly imagine how any sensible person could recon- 
cile himself to the belief that his dear parents are doomed to eternal 
damnation for apparently no reason, 

‘“‘ Another thing I should like to say is that the missionaries in Ja- 
pan are altogether too pious, — that is, at least, they appear so to us 
heathen. Their sole object in life seems to be to convert people to Chris- 
tianity, and to the most orthodox form of Christianity, too. I have 
been told that it is impossible for a Japanese to be in the same room 
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with a missionary for half an hour without being asked to join some 
church. Whether this is strictly true or not I cannot tell; but I know 
that conversation with a missionary is not generally considered as a 
pleasant recreation by educated Japanese. When I was a little boy 
in Japan, I used to consider missionaries as something dreadful, to be 
avoided whenever possible. 

“The trouble with the missionaries is that for a long time they have 
been accustomed to deal with uncivilized people only, and now they 
try to treat the Japanese in pretty much the same fashion as they have 
done Fijians or Hottentots. It is one thing to convert simple-minded 
barbarians ; and it is quite another thing to convert a people whose 
civilization, though different*in character, is, I believe, not far below 
that of the missionaries themselves. It is interesting to notice that 
most of the converts the missionaries have made in Japan belong to 
the lowest classes in our society, — that is, the least civilized people in 
Japan. Is not this a proof of the fact that the missionaries’ method 
of propagating their religion is fitted just to this class of people and 
no other ? 

“To speak plainly, the educated class of Japan are rather bored by 
missionaries. What they want is broad-minded Christians, who can 
have intercourse with heathen without feeling the necessity of con- 
stantly calling their attention to the danger of their future salvation.” 


















If the above is reliable, — and much of it seems to be confirmed by 
the testimony of Mr. Hume and other so-called orthodox missionaries, 
—the field is an inviting one. It has also this especial advantage 
over many distant localities: the English language is already taught in 
the schools of Japan, and is rapidly becoming the tongue of its peo- 
ple of average intelligence. Americans are highly esteemed and their 
society is sought by all classes; and all religions. are practically 
on the same footing. Rapid changes are going on in the political and 
social thought of the people, —a representative monarchy being among 
the reform measures already decided on, —and a marvellous progress 
is being made towards the highest civilization. We are hopeful con- 
cerning the report which Dr. Chapin will make, and trust that our peo- 
ple will eagerly seize and use the opportunity of sending the Universalist 
interpretation of the Gospel to this inviting field. . 















Religious World. 


— We learn that Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie during his last trip of 
exploration recovered a definite indication of the length of the cubit 
in Egypt. While investigating the desert west of Dakshir he found 
the line of an ancient road leading from Memphis across the desert to 
Faiyim, marked out by what were equivalent to milestones. These 
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waymarks were blocks of limestone, hexagons of about eighteen inches 
in size every way, provided with a hole on top at the centre into which 
was inserted a pillar about nine inches square and two and a half feet 
high. Though all are now overthrown, some broken, and many re- 
moved, enough remain to evince a continuous series, in ancient times, 
at intervals of about two-thirds of a mile, or exactly one thousand 
Egyptian double cubits of 41.2 inches. In many places, also, inter- 
mediate marks divided these intervals into spaces of one thousand, and 
again of five hundred single cubits of 2Q6 inches. This highway he 
traced toward the Faiyim to a length of eight miles into the desert, 
‘finding in all sixteen such measuring guide-posts, and was told that 
they were scattered along the remainder of the way. This clearly 
demonstrates the use of the cubit as an itinerary measure. In the 
“Memoir of Naukratis,” Mr. Petrie had pointed out the length of the 
scheenus to be nearly or exactly ten thousand double cubits, which de- 
termination this example of intervals of one thousand of such cubits 
laid out on a public thoroughfare establishes to a certainty. 


— The spot where the Syrian Astarte or Ashtoreth first invaded or 
secured foothold on. Greek soil, is well known to be the island of 
Cerifo (Cythera), from whence her worship as Aphrodite extended 
over all the\Greek coasts. In succession this island has been in the 
possessipi of the Pheenicians, Argives, Spartans, Athenians, Romans, 
and Venetians, relics of whom may reasonably be expected to exist 
still beneath the soil. Such a tempting field for archzological research 
has naturally attracted the attention of Herr Schlieman for his next 
investigation; he has asked permission of the Greek Government to 
begin a series of excavations, and consent has been: given under the 
same conditions as in former efforts. 


— It is stated in a recent Russian newspaper that some stones bear- 
ing Syrian inscriptions have been discovered in Semiretchinsk, and 
that M. Khvolson has written a monograph on those of them which 
have been deciphered. They are supposed to be, with one famous ex- 
ception, the only records thus far detected outside of Mesopotamia, 
and may be traced to the Nestorians who, crossing Central Asia, estab- 
lished themselves on the confines of China. 


— Dr. W. Hayes Ward has a new interpretation of a scene de- 
picted on a number of Babylonian seals which have hitherto baffled 
the ingenuity of scholars. On these seals is a mythical figure in the 
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act of ascending, or resting his hands on what the late George Smith, 
the eminent Assyriologist, had taken to be a tower, bnt which Dr. 
Ward thinks was a mountain. Behind the figure there is a portal out 
of which the personage ascending the mountain, or resting his hand 
upon the mountain-peaks, has evidently come. This scene Dr. Ward 
regards as a symbolical representation of the rising of the sun, who 
at daybreak proceeds from the “gate” behind which he was shut in 
during the night, and now climbs to the mountain-heights in order to 
illumine the world. 


—At the recent session of the “Inter-Seminary Missionary Alli 
ance,” held at Alexandria, Va., a very significant paper on “The 
Best Mode of Evangelizing the Negro,” was read by Rev. R. A. 
Goodwin, Principal of the “Bishop Payne Divinity School,” at 
Petersburg, Va. It was a startling address to many of his hearers, 
dealing as it did with the real difficulties of the work: the tendency 
of the negroes to divorce morals from religion; and of the urgent 
need of trained teachers of their own race for the work. He claimed 
that the negro had two faces; one he shows his own people and one 
he shows to his white friends. This was his startling statement : 


“There are at least seven millions of negroes in the United States 
who are neither pagans, heathen, infidels, Mohammedans, Jews nor 
Christians, and yet they are a very religious people. They profess to 
believe in Christ, yet do not perform his works. The Ten Command- 
ments have no meaning for them as a code of morals by which to reg- 
ulate their lives. They regard them as applying to the white man. 
Repentance with them does not mean a turning from sin. Their 
faith is in dreams and superstitions, and their conversion is but the 
rehearsal of a formula committed to memory. This for the race. 
Thousands of them have risen from their degradation, but they are 
mainly in the cities where they have been brought into contact with 
Christian men and women.” He believed that the Southern men 
could teach them better, because they knew more about the race. 
Heretofore there had been a feeling of distrust between the North 
and the South, which had led Northern people to give large sums di- 
rectly to the negroes, thus helping them to build up their false re- 
ligion. They had costly churches, and prayed and sung and preached 
as only their race could do, and at the same time they were living in 
open violation of the seventh commandment, and thought it no harm 
to steal or lie if they were not found out. They have a peculiar race 
pride, and demand teachers of their own race, and there is great 
need of normal schools and church schools.” 


—A Roman Catholic Temperance Movement has been begun in 
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one of the lowest and most disreputable portions of the city of Bal- 
timore, Md., by Rev. Father Edmund Didier, that is likely to test 
the efficiency of one of the decrees of the last Plenary Council, which 
included this general and exceedingly commendable admonition : 


‘“‘ Among those recreations and avocations which lead to the trans- 
gressions of Sunday, the traffic on this day at taverns and saloons 
certainly occupies the chief place. From this, many and great evils 
spring, both against religion and society. Let pastors, therefore, 
labor strenously, and let them use admonitions, entreaties, even 
threats and punishment where it is necessary, to root out the evil; 
and let them thus, with all their zeal, assist the officers of the law to 
blot out almost the only blemish which, in our country, obscures more 
and more the splendor of the Lord’s Day.” 


This general order is being carried out by Father Didier in a man- 
ner that astonishes the liquor-selling aristocracy of his parish, whose 
contributions largely support the church of which he is the pastor. 
These local rulers of ward politics can hardly believe that Father 
Didier will hold out in a course so unexpected and so alarming to 
them from all points of view. But he seems to have the courage of 
his opinions, and the faculty of telling the truth about the evils of the 
Sunday liquor traffic in words that burn. He is decidedly and fear- 
lessly against “the saloon,” which in Baltimore, as in Boston, 
tends to become more numerous and to gain political power. “ Beer 
and whiskey,” says this brave priest, “actually rule the city. The 
politicians have their price, and they are fattening off the poor work- 
ingmen. They wish to keep their places by the influence at the polls 
of the saloon keepers and the drinkers. The Sunday liquor law has 
become a dead letter.” Although the liquor-dealers predict that 
Father Didier will have to cease the war he has begun, he says he is 
only following instructions ; and the fact that other Roman Catholic 
priests are imitating his example makes it clear that Cardinal Gib- 
bons, with fresh personal instructions from the pope, is back of the 
campaign against the Sunday liquor traffic that has been begun in 
the worst wards of Baltimore. With such a backing, generally per- 
sistent in what it undertakes, success would seem assured. It is among 
the most hopeful of the signs of the times that a revival of interest 
in the cause of temperance has so many apparent assurances of per- 
manence. The people are aroused; the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have thoroughly alarmed and disheartened 


the brewers. Courage, and forward! 
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Contemporary Literature. 


The Parousia; A Critical Inquiry into the New Testament Doctrine of Our 
Lord’s Second Coming. New Edition. By J. Stuart Russell, M.A. London: 1887. 


The new edition of this book is a gratifying sign of progress. A 
call for such a work shows not only public interest, but a certain amount 
of public approval. The position of the author is that a fair exegesis 
of all the New Testament passages pertaining to the Parousia, or 
events connected with it, proves that it was to take place within the 
limits of the generation living at the time of the public ministry of 
Jesus. The volume is mainly exegetical. A brief Introduction deals 
with some features of the later Old Testament prophecy, which exer- 
cised an influence over the form and substance of apostolic thought. 
Part 1st (14-142) treats of the Parousia as spoken of in the Gospels. 
John the Baptist proclaimed the second, rather than the first, coming 
of Christ. Jesus announced in the plainest terms his returh before 
the end of the generation, to close the Jewish and inaugurate the Mes- 
sianic agé; raise the dead; judge both living and dead. This is no 
process, no presence of the spirit of Christ in the church; it is every- 
where described as an event, a catastrophe, beginning at a definite 
time and ending within the limits of that generation. Part 2d (142- 
357) deals with the Acts and Epistles. Paul, Peter, James, Jude, John, 
—all echo the word of their Master, all look for his speedy return, all 
connect with his appearance, judgment, resurrection, entrance upon the 
age tocome. Part 3d (357-561) is an extended investigation into the 
nature and purport of the Apocalypse. The conclusion is that it is a re- 
production in more detail of the discourse of Jesus in Matthew xxiv.— 
xxv. The Apocalypse is a representation of the Parousia and the 
events accompanying it. It was soon fulfilled. Nothing more is needed 
to understand it than Josephus and the Greek grammar. Jerusalem is 
the centre, the seven-hilled city; its destruction the judgment; Nero 
the beast; Peter and James, the two witnesses, martyred, but soon 
resurrected (chap. xi.) 

The special purpose of the book appears to be to establish, in oppo- 
sition to the traditional interpretation, the immediacy of the Parousia. 
The author’s polemic against Alford, Lange, and the rest is vigorous, 
but contains little which has not been urged by German theologians 
and our Universalist scholars. So far as concerns the time of th 
Parousia, his effort is successful and convincing. 

But as regards the nature of the Parousia, its material and formal 
elements, the author falls into dire distress and confusion. He seems 
to see clearly that the destruction of Jerusalem, with its attendant 
horrors, is, in the New Testament, a precursor of the Parousia, clearly 
distinguished from the Advent itself. . Moreover, with the Parousia 
are connected a judgment of the dead as well as the living, and a res- 
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urrection of departed believers. Our exegetes, with intense effort, 
have evaporated these into spiritual processes. The author confesses 
that this is only jugglery with the plain declarations of Paul, Peter 
and John. He solves the difficulty in this way: The prophecies of 
Jesus and the words of apostles relate to two classes of events, the 
one sensuous, visible, such as famine, wars, persecutions, the Jewish 
war and the overthrow of Jerusalem: the other class, spiritual, invisi- 
ble, such as the Parousia itself, the resurrection of the dead, their 
judgment. Both classes of events were prophesied in connection with 
each other, with the same certainty; both taught and awaited with a 
like confidence by inspired men. We have abundant testimony that 
the prophecy was fulfilled so far as sensible, visible events were con- 
cerned. This is guarantee for the other: Parousia, resurrection judg- 
ment of the dead, awards, all were completed at the same period of 
time, as Jesus taught and Paul believed. But of these things we can 
have no external testimony. 

This has the merit of honesty, but it leads the author into enormous 
difficulties, especially in the Apocalypse. In accordance with his the- 
ory that all that is delineated as conflict refers only to the Jewish war 
and its results, he is obliged to adopt the hypothesis of Vitringa, Mede 
and Wordsworth, that the book is a series of repetitions, successive 
pictures of the Jewish war. With violence, therefore, he explains 
away those features which describe the wniversality of the woes which 
fall on the earth after the destruction of Jerusalem; chaps. xvii.—xviii., 
which so clearly portray the overthrow of Rome, are distorted into a 
picture of Jerusalem’s downfall; the binding of Satan, the millennium, 
second resurrection, judgment, the loosing of Satan, become insoluble 
mysteries. 

“Beware,” runs the proverb, “of the man of one book.” Even of 
the Bible is it true that it is intelligible only when one knows the lit- 
erature of the race and age out of which it sprung. A careful study 
of Daniel, the Apocrypha, the Mischna, especially of Jewish Apoca- 
lypses of that era, would have shown our author that what he deems - 
special New Testament teaching is in great part popular belief of the 
age, that large portions of the New Testament eschatology are only 
Jewish sarcine, which the early church inevitably carried on as its 
own. 

A detailed study of prophecy would show that Jewish Apocalypse 
and Christian delineation of the “end of the age,” alike borrowed 
much in form and symbol from the ancient pictures of Messiah’s reign. 
and our author would have been spared the pitiable shift that because 
John the Baptist announced a judgment as connected with Messiah’s 
coming, he therefore prophesied the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
Only by violence and distortion can New Testament statements of 
the Parousia and the “end of the age” be minimized into the Jewish 
war and the downfall of Jerusalem. But to bring the Christian world 
to the clear perception that the horizon of New Testament prophecy 
is essentially the same as that of the Old, i.e., the establishment of 
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Messiah’s kingdom; that New Testament eschatology only rarely 
passes beyond the limits of the “end of the age,” the beginning, not 
the end, of the Christian dispensation — this were great gain, exegeti- 
eal and doctrinal; and to this end the book under review is a very 
valuable contribution. H. P. F. 


Home Sanitation. A Manual for Housekeepers. By the Sanitary Science Club 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. Boston: Ticknor &Co. 1887. 16mo. 
pp. 80. 50 cts. 


The object of this Manual, as set forth in the Introduction, is to 
arouse in housekeepers an interest in the sanitary conditions of their 
homes. In pointing out sources of danger and ideal standards of 
sanitation, the compilers disclaim any intention of unnecessarily alarm- 
ing or discouraging the householder, their aim being to urge intelligent 
oversight, to indicate points requiring investigation, methods of exam- 
ination, and practical remedies. Attention is called to the fact that 
“the unsanitary house does not always and at once produce a definite 
and virulent disease, such as typhoid fever or diphtheria; but, without 
doubt, it slowly and insidiously causes ill-health and general languor, 
which incapacitate for sustained effort, and to which women are espe- 
cially subject from their greater confinement to the house.” Not 
only must right sanitary conditions be secured, they must be main- 
tained ; and this can best be done through the eternal vigilance of the 
housekeeper. 

The subjects treated in the Manual are the situation of the house 
and care of the cellar, drainage and plumbing, ventilation, heating, 
lighting, furnishing, clothing, food and drink. ‘The-treatment of each 
subject is followed by a set of questions'so framed that an affirmative 
answer implies a satisfactory arrangement. If the answer is negative, 
the questions also suggest a remedy. These questions have been prac- 
tically tested by the members of the Sanitary Science Club in their 
own homes, and by other housekeepers. 

The following examples show the general character of the questions : 

Is the cellar perfectly dry at all seasons of the year? 

If not, are special drains laid under the cellar-floor ? 

Is the cellar thoroughly cleaned and white-washed with lime every 
spring ? 

- all the plumbing-work exposed to view, or easily accessible ? 

Are the fixtures as free from wood-work, in the form of casings, 
ete., as possible ? 

Do you open your chamber windows as soon as you are dressed ? 

Do you at the same time always open the closet-door ? 

Is'the cold air box of the furnace kept perfectly clean and dry? 

Is it so tight that the furnace cannot draw any air from the cellar ? 

Do you take especial care to have the water which has been standing 
in the pipe over night drawn off before the breakfast kettle is filled ? 

Do you make sure that the tea-kettle is emptied and rinsed the first 
thing each morning ? 
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Do you positively forbid the use of water from the hot water tank 
for cooking ? 









The ae Bible; Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, London, Author of ‘‘ Ecce Deus,’ 
etc., etc. New York: unk & Wagnals. 1887. 8vos.,v.p. $1.50 per vol. 


This great work is to be completed in twenty-five volumes, twelve 
of which,—six on the Old Testament and six on the New Testament, 
—are already published. The portions of the Bible elucidated by 
Dr. Parker in the volumes before us are, in their order :—Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus and to Numbers xxvi., Numbers xxvii. to Deuter- 
onomy, Joshua to Judges v., Judges vi. Ruth, to 1 Samuel xviii; 
three volumes on Matthew and three on Acts. Of the scope and ob- 
oo the work, Dr. Parker himself gives us the best idea in his 

reface : 












** This is not a Bible Commentary in the usual sense of that term. It is a pas- 
tor’s commentary upon such portions of Holy Scripture as are of obvious and im- 
mediate mavens to the growth of the soul in Divine wisdom, and is, therefore, 
not intended to take the place of the verbal and critical commentaries which so 
ably represent the latest phases of Christian erudition. Instead of going minutely 
through any book verse by verse, the first object will be to discover its governing 
idea or principal purpose, and to make that clear by taking out of the book, say 
twelve, twenty, or thirty instances most strikingly illustrative of the writer’s in- 
tention. For example, some such order as the following (always held to be vari- 
able of course) may be adopted :— 

‘**Genesis: A book of Beginnings: the beginning of Creation: the beginning of 
Humanity ; the beginning of Family life ; the beginning of Disobedience ; a kind 
of daybreak book ; a wondrous dawn; an hour of revelation and vision. To get 
hold of this idea is to get a thorough insight into the book of Genesis. 

Exodus: Phases of Providence: in leadership, in national deliverances, in or- 
ganization, in codified human life, in all the mystery of human training and dis- 
cipline, showing how the tabernacle of God is with man upon earth: a refuge, a 
em, asymbol. To master this idea is to seize the very spirit of the book of 

x 















us. 
‘** Leviticus: Religious Mechanics: the Mechanics of Sin-reckoning ; the Me- 
chanics of Sacrifice ; the Mechanics of Intercession; the Mechanics of Purifica- 
tion ; the higher meaning of all these intricate and costly formalities; the un- 
— of bodily exercise; the revelation and development of true Sac- 
ce. 












So far as we have been able to examine the twelve volumes, we 
are impressed with a sense of the wonderful insight of the author re- 
garding the appropriate application of narrative and historical state- 
ments to the condition and duties of the people of to-day; the rare 
genius he displays in seizing on the most important and significant 
statements of the text of Scripture; the suggestive quality of his ex- 
positions and applications; the simplicity and vigor of his style; and 
the wealth of his stores of illustration. His work is unique, and, so 
far as we know, he has no peer in this special line of effort. He is 
Evangelical, in the true sense, far in advance in liberality of any 
other so-called Orthodox Commentator; and in many important re- 
spects, noticeably so in his treatment of the Discourse on the Mount 
of Olives (Mat. xxiv., xxv.), thoroughly in accord with the Univer- 
salist theory and method of interpretation. He preaches no message 
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of despair, no final triumph of evil, no eternal suffering for any soul, 
but with distinct emphasis, he says (Matt., Vol. 3, p. 170), “ Every 
man of us shall be saved——not a soul amongst us shall be lost.” We 
commend the work to ministers in the Universalist Church as being 
exceedingly full, rich, original, fresh and invigorating in its sugges- 
tions. 


A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By James Elliot Cabot. In two Volumes. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1887. 12mo. pp. viii., 
iv., 809. $3.50. 

Mr. Cabot, appointed by Mr. Emerson to be his literary executor, 
and desired by the philosopher’s family to write his Memoir, here 
gives us a unique and charming story of Mr. Emerson’s life. Ina 
large sense autobiographical, —since it deals freely with quotations 
from Mr. Emerson’s. private letters to his friends, and with cherished 
family recollections of his talks about himself and his family, — it 
evinces judicious choice and felicitous arrangement of the material 
thus furnished. It is, moreover, an account of Mr. Emerson’s thought, 
the workings of his mind, his habits of study, use and estimate of the 
writings of others, the surroundings and experiences of his boyhood 
and the environments of his life all through his career. It is written, 
too, from the standpoint of thorough personal knowledge and admira- 
tion of its subject, yet is never unduly eulogistic, but often points out 
inconsistencies and defects, and at times sharply criticises; evincing, 
in short, just the independence and frankness which Mr. Emerson him- 
self so often displayed and so thoroughly admired in others. It is 
also, to a large degree, the history of the times in which Mr. Emer- 
son lived. So far as the cause of Freedom was concerned, he was an 
influential part of the political history of his age; the mark of his 
individuality is plainly stamped on its intellectual advance ; in theology 
he revolutionized the sect with which he was early identified as a pub- 
lic advocate, and for which he cherished such a profound sympathy 
even after he had dissolved his ecclesiastical relations with it. 

Another interesting and valuable feature of this Memoir is the rec- 
ord it gives us of Mr. Emerson’s estimates of his acquaintances, men 
of mark, and eminent in the intellectual history of the world. Of 
Thoreau he says, with wonderful sagacity and significance : 

‘* He stands somewhat apart, upon a ground of his own, as a writer of unequaled 
gift for conveying unbroken the peculiar charm of the homely New England land- 
scape. He had the right to saunter at will in the fields and woods of Concord, 
though he need not have spent so much time there, still less have exalted saunter- . 
ing into a religion ’’ (p. 263). 

Of Webster he wrote more fully, his every sentence weighted with 
good sense and the truest wisdom : 

‘** Understanding language and the use of the positive degree, all his words tell. 
What is small, he shows as:small ; and makes the great great. . . . One feels 
every moment that he goes for the actual world, and never for the ideal. . . It 
seems to me the quixoticism of criticism to quarrel with Webster because he has 


not this or that fine Evangelical property. He is no saint, but the wild olive-wood, 
ungrafted yet by grace, but, according to his lights, a very true and admirable 
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man, His expensiveness seems necessary to him; were he too prudent a Yankee, 
it would be a sad deduction from his magnificence. I only wish he would not 
truckle ; I do not care how much he spends ’”’ (pp. 578-9). 

He had great admiration, strong affection, for Thomas Carlyle, but 
no idolatry; for in the deepest matters of the soul, Carlyle, he saw, 
had nothing to offer him; and so he wrote: “My own feeling was 
that I had met with men of far less power who had got greater in- 
sight into religious truth.” 

We should be glad to add to these pictures which he drew of his 
friends, but our limits forbid. But we must not omit mention of Mr, 
Cabot’s list of Mr. Emerson’s Lectures and Addresses, both the pub- 
lished and unpublished, with comprehensive abstracts of the latter. 
They are numerous and on a great variety of subjects. Some day, 
let us hope, many, if not all of them, will be published. Of the 
mechanical finish and beauty of these volumes there is not much need 
to speak, as the thoroughness and good taste of the publishers are 
well known. The books are handsome and convenient, and furnished 
at low price considering their size and finish. 


The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Translations of the Writings of the Fathers down 
to A.D. 325. Original Supplement to the American Edition. A. Cleveland Coxe, 
D.D., Editor, I. Bibliographical Synopsis. By Ernest C. Richardson, M.A. 
II. General Index. By Bernhard Pick, h.D. Baffalo : The Christian Litera- 
ture Company. 1887. Royal 8vo. pp. xiv., 266. $2.50. 

This is an aid not only to those who possess the American edition 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, but also to all Christian scholars, and 
particularly to those who desire to know just where to find the best 
statements concerning the writers and writings of that period, and 
where to look for the best and most complete editions of the works 
of these eminent and influential Christians of the earliest ages. For 
example, under the title “Origen,” we note references, by title, to 
forty-nine more or less complete editions and translations of his writ- 
ings, and two hundred and seventy-nine writers on his works and opin- 
ions, among them several whose papers have from time to time ap- 
peared in the QuarRTERLY. The “Comprehensive General Index” 
is in two parts, the first giving the topics discussed in the eight vol- 
umes of the American edition, and the second part containing an in- 
dex of the texts of Scripture employed by the several writers. _ It is 
a work evincing great industry and fidelity on the part of the editors, 


A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 


Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Union puneleuien Semi- 
nary, New York, in connection with a number of Patristic Scholars of Europe and 
America. Vol. V. Saint Augustine: Anti-Pelagian Writings. New York: The 
Christian Literature Company. 1887. Royal 8vo. pp. lxxii., 568. $3.50. 


The translation of the several treatises which make up this volume 
is by Rev. Peter Holmes, D.D., and Rev. Robert Ernest Wallis, Ph.D., 
revised by Rev. Benjamin B. Warfield, D.D., Prof. of Systematic 
Theology at Princeton, who also furnishes an elaborate and learned 
introductory essay on Augustine and the Pelagian controversy. The 
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questions discussed in the volume are those old and constantly recur- 
ring ones —foreordination and free-will. The volume is therefore 
interesting if not profitable for study at all times, being in this respect 
quite unlike some of the writings of the Fathers which treat of obso- 
lete themes. Pelagius represents the extreme of the advocacy of 
free-will, and Augustine equals him in his extravagant notions of fore- 
ordination. Into the controversy comes the question of the baptism 
of infants, a necessity, so Augustine argues, to save the little ones 
from eternal damnation, not to be inflicted, indeed, for their own sins, 
but for the taint put upon them at birth as descendants of Adam. He 
holds it may “be correctly affirmed that such infants as quit the body 
without being baptized will be involved in the mildest condemnation 
of all” (p. 23), but he gives no intimation that it will be any short of 
eternal in duration. Augustine’s theory of interpretation was exceed- 
ingly fanciful, and some of its most strange vagaries are manifest in 
the controversy with Pelagius. We are glad to notice that the busi- 
ness of the Christian Publishing Co., is increasing; and we call atten- 
tion to the fact that they have removed their office from Buffalo to 
No. 35 Bond Street, New York City. 


American Statesmen. Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 16mo. pp. x., 398. $1.25. 


This is one of the most brilliant and instructive of the series on 
American Statesmen yet published. Patrick Henry, as shown to us 
by Wirt, and by many of the depreciating criticisms of Jefferson, was 
indolent, illiterate and presumptuous. As. Mr. Tyler draws his pic- 
ture he was the reverse of all this. He was under the best masters 
in his boyhood, and although, before he found out his real adaptation 
to the work in which he excelled his contemporaries, failed in his at- 
tempts at farming and.at mercantile life, he was from the first eminent 
as a lawyer, patient, plodding, industrious and successful, the number 
of suits conducted by him the first three years of his practice being 
eleven hundred and eighty-five. Entering political life he at once be- 
came the terror of timid legislators, and the delight and hope of those 
who were indignant at the usurpations and encroachments of the Brit- 
ish parliament, and who were waiting for a leader. His bold utter- 
ances startled the whole country, and did much to make general that 
opposition to “ taxation without representation,” which brought on the 
Declaration of Independence and the long but successful war for its 
maintenance. His-career as the first Governor of Virginia under the 
Constitution adopted by the people was one of renown to himself and 
of great advantage to the cause of Independent government for the 
States and for the Nation. His cordial relations with General Wash- 
ington, brought to light in these pages, — the letters which passed be- 
tween them being given, — and especially his solicitude concerning a 
conspiracy to remove Washington from the command of the army, 
place him before us as a most sagacious and admirable character —a 
man of unflinching integrity. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXV. 8 
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In the days when skepticism was common he was skillful, untiring 
and profound in his advocacy and defence of the Christian Religion. 
His favorite book was Bp. Butler’s “ Analogy,” an edition of which, 
and of Soame Jenyns’ “ View of the Internal Evidence of Christian- 
ity,” he caused to be printed on his own account while Governor of 
Virginia. When Thomas Paine’s “ Age of Reason” appeared, he 
was moved to write out a somewhat elaborate defence of the truth of 
Christianity. “He read the manuscript to his family as he progressed 
with it, and completed it a short time before his death.” It was his 
intention to publish it, but “being diffident about his own work,” and 
impressed also by the great ability of the replies to Paine which were 
then appearing in England, “he directed his wife to destroy ” what he 
had written. She “complied literally with his directions,” and thus 
put beyond the chance of publication a work which seemed to some 
who heard it read to be “the most eloquent and unanswerable argu- 
ment in defence of the Bible which was ever written” (p. 352). 


Life Notes, or Fifty Years’ Outlook. By William Hague, D.D. Boston. Lee 
& Shepard. 1888. 12mo. pp. xi., 362. $1.50, 


Dr. Hague in these autobiographical reminiscences of the leading 
_ events in his career as a popular and eloquent preacher in the Baptist 
Church, has written what must be especially interesting to those of his 
own communion; but it reveals so many glimpses of associates and 
friends, public events and prevalent opinions, political and religious 
developments, contact with and criticism of preachers and members of 
other churches, that it contains much that will interest general readers. 
It brings before us a man who must have been greatly loved by his 
friends, as well as respected by those who differed with him in opin- 
ions. He seems to have been catholic in spirit, discriminating in his 
utterances, and genial in his intercourse with all. It is a book from 
which to obtain many suggestions concerning the course of events in 
the last fifty years. 


Our Hundred Days in Europe. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 1887. 12mo. pp. iv., 329. $1.50. 


One of the chief attractions of the Atlantic Monthly during the 
past year was the articles furnished by Dr. Holmes, descriptive of his 
recent visit to Europe. These articles are now put together in the 
volume before us. They need no praise, and hardly require a word 
of commendation or comment from our pen. All our readers know 
what are the marked peculiarities of Dr. Holmes as a writer, and they 
will expect to find vivacity, freshness, fascination, in whatever he puts 
before the public. Certainly they will not be disappointed in such 
expectations in the book to which their attention is here called. His 
presence abroad was anticipated in literary circles, and the intensity 
and variety of his receptions and welcomes gave a unique charm to 
the experiences which he has described as no other could describe 
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them. The frankness of the narrative is among its most agreeable 
features, and many portions of the descriptions of men and places, 
adventures and surprises, are extremely amusing. They were a Hun- 
dred Days such as only Dr. Holmes could have experienced, such as 
only himself could portray to others. They increase our just pride in 
him as a representative American, and our admiration and respect for 
the mother country in her recognition of his merits as a man and as 
a writer, and in the royal welcome which she gave him. Everybody 
should read the book. 


A Bunch of Violets, Gathered by Irene E. Jerome, Author and Designer of 
‘*One Year’s Sketch Book,” ‘‘ Nature’s Hallelujah,” and ‘‘ Message of the Blue- 
bird.”? Engraved on wood by George T. Andrew, and printed under his direction. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888, 4to. $3.75. 


This beautiful large quarto is one of the handsomest holiday gifts 
we have seen. It is a fitting companion for “ Nature’s Hallelujah,” 
noticed by us a year ago. Miss Jerome has with find taste selected 
verses from E. P. Roe, Susan Coolidge, James T. Fields, Dinah Mu- 
loch Craik, N. P. Willis, Louise Chandler Moulton, and others, each 
a bunch of violet verses blooming fresh and sweet in all sorts of weather. 
And she has made them still more attractive and delicious by con- 
necting with them her beautiful pictures of the fields, skies, land- 
scapes, brooksides and meadows of the violet season, the birds whose 
songs welcome their coming, the forests in which they hide, and the 
dear children who gather them. She has put the very soul of the 
welcome springtime into her pictures, and made some most suggestive 
and tender representations of child-life. We detect the joy beaming 
in the eye of the little one who has filled her basket with the lovely 
harbingers of summer, and can almost hear the complaint of the dis- 
appointed child who tells us, “ Spring is gone, and I can find do more 
violets.” The publishers have put these beauties on suitable heavy 
paper and bound them in.rich and durable style. It is a book to in 
struct the heart, and to gratify the eye. 


Men and Letters. Essays in Characterization and Criticism. By Horace E. 
Seudder. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 12mo. pp. 
vii., 235. $1.25. 

Mr. Scudder is a born critic. He has insight, patience, discrimina- 
tion, the ability to thoroughly analyze what he is reading, and then to 
clothe his thought of it in the clearest and most rhetorical prose. In 
the volume before us he writes on the following themes: Elisha Mul- 
ford, Longfellow and his Art, A Modern Prophet, Landor as a Clas- 
sic, Dr. Muhlenberg, American History on the Stage, The Shaping of 
Excelsior, Emerson’s Self, Aspects of Historical Work, Anne Gil- 
christ, The Future of Shakespeare,—eleven topics that are well worth 
considering, and which he has made peculiarly interesting. His essay 
on Elisha Mulford, the author of “The Nation,” one of the most 
impressive and influential of American books, is most thoroughly ap- 
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preciative of its subject, and brings him before us as he was in his 
mental workshop, so carefully writing, and with such fidelity to his 
ideal so patiently re-writing and changing his great production, nor 
even satisfied then, but substantially making it anew as it went through 
the press. ‘ Longfellow and his Art,” a theme so worked over as to 
seem to ordinary minds hackneyed, if not exhausted, kindles with new 
light, and suggests many yet inexhaustible treasures as Mr. Scudder 
touches it as with magic wand. 

“* A Modern Prophet” is the late John Frederick Denison Maurice, 
of the Church of England, and the message which he brought to the 
world was, says Mr. Scudder, quoting from the Life of Maurice by 
his son: “The setting forth of Christ as the manifestation of the 
divine character; as the revelation, unveiling, or making known to 
man the actual righteousness and love of God. This was the gospel 
or good news which he believed that he had to preach. He believed 
that in proportion as men in private life or in history came to have a 
higher ideal of any kind, that ideal was in itself a more perfect knowl- 
edge of the nature of God, arrived at through the manifestation of 
the Son, the Word, in life or history.” ‘I know I was formed,” says 
Maurice himself, “in the image of God. I believe if I could behold 
. God I should reflect His image.” But our space forbids the entrance 
of other extracts, though we linger with delight over the story of 
“The Shaping of Excelsior,” and get much instruction: from the sug- 
gestions about “ American History on the Stage,” and the hopeful 
essay on “The Future of Shakespeare.” Our readers will find the 
purchase of this volume a paying investment. 


Early and Late Poems of Alice and Phebe Cary. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 12mo. pp. x., 321. 
Alice and Phebe Cary commenced their poetic life in the Univer- 
‘salist Church, and some of their earliest poems first saw the light in 
Western Universalist periodicals. And although some time before 
their death these gifted sisters cared little or nothing for ecclesiastical 
organizations, they never forsook the faith of their youth nor ceased 
to give voice to its hope in the sweet songs with which they charmed 
the world. In the volume before us are put together some of the 
earliest of their productions, as well as some of the later, which were 
originally furnished to leading periodicals. The publishers have put 
them in elegant print on strong white paper, and the compiler has 
given them a topical arrangement. If he had also appended to each 
poem the date of its first appearance he would have made the collec- 
tion more valuable. It seemed almost an unpardonable oversight to 
have omitted the popular verses beginning, 
_ “One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er. 
But for the poems as a whole, in such a handsome setting, all lovers of 


good poetry will be grateful. 


” 
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The Bridal of Triermain. By Sir Walter Scott. With Fourteen Illustrations 
as Perey Macquoid, R.I. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1888. Oblong;4to. pp. 64. 


This wonderfully weird poem of Sir Walter Scott, with Macquoid’s 
almost magic illustrations, is put into beautiful form, in rich binding, 
by the publishers, and it is a most suitable and charming gift to bestow 
on a lover of poetry and art. It is a versification by a master hand 
of one of the oldest and most curious English legends, its hero being 
a man of noble purpose who resists all allurements, dangers, tempta- 
tions of most varied form, and keeps himself true and loyal to purity 
and honor. The lesson is wholesome, the manner in which it is told 
attracts and charms the reader. It is one of the most beautiful gift- 
books of the season, but also timely for any season. 


Old New England Days. A Story of True Life. By Sophie M. Damon. Boston: 
Cupples & Hurd. 1887. 16mo. pp. vi., 434. $1.25, 


We have here a true picture of life in New England in the early 
years of this century. The materials were furnished by a mother’s 
stories of what she had heard of her mother’s childhood and youth 
in the Green Monntain State, between the years 1808 and 1828. The 
details of the story are the creation of the author, the trueness of the 
life thus portrayed is founded on the facts of the grandmother’s ex- 
periences. It is the story of a family of worth and influence, and in 
the telling of it the writer has used sufficient of the romantic element 
to keep the reader’s interest constantly alive and eager for what is to 
come. Some of the higher types of men and women are portrayed, 
and sound and wholesome lessons are derived from their careers. It 
is a good book for our Commission to add to its list as deserving a 
place in the Sunday School library. 


The World toCome. By = Burnet Wright. Boston and New York: 
1887. 16mo. pp. viii., 307, $1.25 


Mr. Wright is a Trinitarian Congregationalist, and his volume is 
made up of twenty sermons preached in the Berkeley Street Church, 
Boston. They are Orthodox, so-called, in phraseology, but not in defi- 
nitions and statements: Nevertheless, and perhaps we should say be- 
cause of this, they are truly wholesome and Evangelical. The rhet- 
oric of the sermons is often peculiar, and judged by the school standards 
it would frequently be condemned ; occasionally the logical stride from 
premises to conclusion is a limping defect; but as a whole, the sen- 
tences are terse, direct, and to the point, and the conclusions are de- 
fensible. As a specimen of the common sense of style and doctrine, 
we give this extract from the sermon on “ What must I do to be 
saved?” He is showing how the sinner asking such a question is often 
answered in phrases which once doubtless were full of meaning, but 
which now convey no idea, or a false one: 


** Another cloud in which we take refuge is this: ‘ Give yourself to Jesus,’ The 
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phrase is hallowed by so long a usage that we suppose it quite intelligible. Doubt- 
less when first employed, the phrase was terse and clear; but it has risen like a 
fog, to hide the gate of God from many an inquirer. ‘ You tell me to give myself 
to Jesus:’ I want to, but how canI? You have been urging me to do a definite 
act; but when I ask you what I am to do, you sing to me, — 


‘Nothing either great or small remains for me to do.’ 


Now the expression, ‘Give yourself to Jesus,’ means exactly this: obey Jesus. 

en we say a man is giving himself to drink, we mean he gets drunk. Giving 
one’s self to study means studying. To give one’s self to fashion means to obey 
fashion. Giving one’s self to Garibaldi means obeying Garibaldi. To give your- 
self to Jesus means to obey Jesus, — to begin doing instantly, without reference to 
your inward sensations, the thing Jesus has commanded; probably a different 
thing in the case of each one of you. If you are angry, it means, ‘ First, go and 
be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift.’ If, like Peter, 
you are afraid of an unbelieving world, it means, ‘Go feed my sheep, and dare to 

e crucified for it with your head downward, if need be.’ ” 


That is, we think, gospel preaching such as the world needs, a 
plain direction in the way of duty. Mr. Wright is also clear and in 
accord with the New Testament when he shows that the great object 
of the mission of Jesus shall be accomplished, and the time shall come 
“when none shall ask, ‘ What must we do to be saved?’ but all shall 
be singing, ‘ Thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood out of every kindred and tongue and nation;’ where all shall 
be filled with the Spirit of him who left the bosom of his Father to 
make God manifest to men.” 


Golden Miniatures: 1 Why should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? By William 
Knox. Designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 2 Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
—_ » Thomas Gray. Illustrated by Birket Foster, 3 The Breaking Waves 

ashed High (The Pilgrim Fathers). By Felicia Hemans. With Designs by Miss 
L. B. Humphrey. 4 at Glorious Song of Old. By Edmund Hamilton Sears. 
Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 5 Ring Out, Wild Bells. By Alfred Tennyson. 
With Illustrations from Designs by Miss L. B. Humphrey. 6 It was the Calm 
and Silent Night. A Christmas Hymn by Alfred Domett. Illustrated. Boston: 


Lee & Shepard. Square 32mo. n.p. 50 cents each. 


These small square volumes, bound in dull gold cloth, each having 
an emblematic medallion in the corner of the cover, preserve in dainty 
and convenient form some of the most exquisite poems in the English 
language. There is nothing cheap about them except the price; the 
paper is heavy and clear, the print good-sized and distinct, and the 
illustrations are helpful interpretations of the text. Especially no- 
ticeable are the delicious vignettes by Birket Foster, which illustrate 
Gray’s Elegy. President Lincoln’s favorite poem, “Oh, Why 
Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” is also appropriately illus- 
trated; as, indeed, all the others have most suggestive artistic decora- 
tion. 


Matthew Galbraith Perry, a ical American Naval Officer. By William 
Eliot Griffis. Boston: Cupples urd. 1887. 12mo. pp. xvi. 459. $2.00. 


This is a well-told life story of a younger brother of Commodore 
Oliver Hazard Perry, the hero of Lake Erie. It is a successful at- 
tempt to do justice to the character, abilities and exploits of a faithful 
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servant of his country, whose forty-nine years’ service is practically 
the history of our naval facilities and achievements during that period. 
His position and successful efforts entitle him to honorable mention 
and to the just pride of Americans, and his life is interesting for the 
following reasons, as fully set forth by his biographer: “ While yet a 
lad he was active as a naval officer in the war of 1812; he chose the 
location of the first free black settlement in Liberia; he was one of 
the leading educators of the United States Navy; he was the father 
of our steam navy; he first demonstrated the efficiency of the ram 
as a weapon of offense in naval warfare; he founded the naval ap- 
prenticeship system; he was an active instrument in assisting to ex- 
tirpate the foreign slave-trade on the west coast of Africa; his meth- 
ods helped to remove duelling, the grog ration and flogging out of the 
American navy; he commanded, in 1847, the largest squadron which 
up to date had ever assembled under the American flag, in the Gulf 
of Mexico. The naval battery manned by his pupils in gunnery de- 
cided the fate of Vera Cruz, and his fleet’s presence enabled Scott’s 
army to reach the Capital; and his final triumph was the opening of 
Japan to the world.” 3 

The facts thus indicated are presented in interesting narrative style, 
and incidental to the story of the Treaty with Japan, much is related 
bearing on the general history, manners and customs of the Japanese. 
The book is highly entertaining and instructive. 


4 
The Humorous Speaker. Edited by George M. Baker. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1888. 16mo. $1.00. 


The Humorous Speaker, which contains selections in prose and 
verse, is devoted to recitations and readings in Yankee, English, Irish, 
negro and medley dialects, The selections are made from “The 
Reading Club and Handy Speaker,” compiled by the same author, 
and are issued in their present convenient form for the benefit of dia- 
lect readers. Most of the selections are humorous, though a few of a 
pathetic nature have been inserted on account of their admirable dia- 
lect qualities. 


Vocal and Action-Language ; Culture and Expression. By E. N. Kirby, In- 
structor in Elocution in Harvard University. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. 
12mo. pp. 234. $1.25. 

A notice of the first edition of this hand-book has been given in a 
previous number of the QUARTERLY. In.order to adapt the book to 
the needs of schools, the author has added in the second edition be- 
tween sixty and seventy pages of selections for prolonged courses of 
drill. The selections are especially adapted to cultivate the conversa- 
tional, descriptive, narrative, didactic, sermonic and oratoric styles of 
address. Numerous corrections have been made in the text, and lists 
of reference to suitable selections in the Bible and Shakespeare have 
been added for the convenience of students. 
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California from the Conquest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance Committee in San 
Francisco, A Study of American Character. By Josiah Royce, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Harvard College. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 1887. 16mo. pp. xv., 513. $1.25. 


Although this volume covers the shortest period of any of the 
“American Commonwealth” series, of which it forms a part, —em- 
bracing only the years 1846 to 1856— it is by far the most fascinat- 
ing reading of any, chiefly, we suppose, because it relates to affairs 
which transpired in our own generation; and sifts out of the common 
story concerning them, the unwarranted traditions which have for so 
long stood for facts, as also, it puts the Bret Harte stories and legends 
where they belong, in the realm of pure imagination. 

The true story of the Conquest'of California is here made public 
for the first time, and is based on documents in existence in California 
which have not heretofore seen the light, corroborated by official pa- 
pers at Washington. The campaign managed by Ide, under the 
“Bear Flag,” was allowed, if not planned, by Fremont, whose whole 
aggressive course in California seems to have been entirely without 
warrant from the Federal authorities, and merely by happy chance 
succeeded without involving the nation in the very difficulties which 
it was its avowed policy to avoid. Some exceedingly crude notions 
were made the basis of the “ Bear Flag Republic ;” as for example, 
Ide said in his Proclamation : 


ual rights would of course prevail ; and to this end, in the first place, there 
ual be no-taxation of ‘ virtuous, industrious, self-governing free men.’ and all 
compulsory taxation should therefore be inflicted upon criminals. . . As astill 
more important requisite of good government, there should be no compulsory 
military or other service to maintain the cause of liberty ; for that [namely, com- 
pulsion a woekd prove that its people. were unworthy of its blessings, or that those 
blessings were no longer worth enjoying.’ 


To get these notions into the understandings of the natives, Ide 
arrested a number of the most prominent in the Sonama district, and 
having crowded them. into the “calaboose,” explained to them the 
“high and holy aims of the revolution.” He had arrested them, he — 
said, “not to rob them of their liberty, but that they might become 
acquainted with his unalterable purpose.” 

The discovery of gold, and the rush for wealth gives chief interest 
to the history of this new State. “Nowhere else,” says Mr. Royce, 
“have Americans so completely, and in so narrow compass shown 
bath the true nobility and the true weakness of our national character.” 
The mining camps were made up almost exclusively of Americans. 
Very few foreigners came, and they were not kindly received. They 
left no special impress. The social development was almost exclu- 
sively American. The Southerners busied themselves in politics, and 
the Northerners thought of little except money-getting. There were 
few families, and for the most part the camps were formed of home- 
less men who soon forgot the restraints of the better civilization ; and 
even after a State Government had been formed, preferred to substi- 
tute a modified form of lynch law. 
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‘* Two or three of the simplest crimes, once proved against a man, met with the 
swiftest punisnment — petty theft with flogging and banishment, graver crimes 
with death ; although every accused man was given, in all the more orderly camps, 
the right of trial, and usually of trial by jury, in the presence of assembled miners. 
aly? Two American qualities, the willingness to compromise matters in dispute, 
and the desire to be in public on pleasant terms with everybody, worked wonders 
for good order. We read on good authority of gold left in plain sight, unguarded 
and unmolested for days together ; of grave disputes involving vast wealth decided 
by calm arbitration ; of weeks and months during which many camps lived almost 
free from secret theft and quite free from open violence,”’ 


But this state of things did not long continue. Adventurers, gam- 
blers, saloon-keepers increased, and the general result is thus tersely 
expressed by Mr. Royce: “In the camp we would find first a period 
of easily secured peace, then carelessly criminal tolerance, then brutally 
intolerant degeneracy, and then the final wretched dissolution.” The 
author furnishes many facts on which the politician, the moralist, the 
man of business, may profitably reflect. 


Life’s Problems Here and Hereafter. An Autobiography. Boston: Cupples 
& Hurd. 1887. 16mo. pp. vi., 317. $1.25. 


This book was written by a preacher, and evidently one who has 
long been in the work of the ministry, since it deals with the early 
influence on his mind of dogmas which now exist only in the letter of 
dead creeds. I: ~ not the story of a life-work as ordinarily under- 
stood, but of the thoughts of a life devoted to theological investiga- 
tion. It is a scholar’s description of the manner in which the most 
vital problems of existence were forced upon his attention, and of 
the processes of mind by which they have been settled to his own 
satisfaction. Difficulties are fully and fairly stated; the illogical ba- 
sis of partial and unsatisfying treatment of them is clearly demon- 
strated ; and a solution of the problems that is neither pessimistic nor 
optimistic, but rational, common sense and Christian is laid before us. 
As we read we are convinced that the writer is not battling as one 
who strikes at the air, but that he has encountered real difficulties 
such as confront all thoughtful men; that he is no tyro in inves- 
tigation, but speaks from wide and wise observation, often from deep 
personal experience ; and that having read, studied and digested the 
various theories which others have entertained, he is able to analyze 
their philosophy, to refute what is erroneous in it, and to produce 
sound and sufficient reasons for the conclusions which he has reached. 
His style is terse and vigorous, and no one can mistake his meaning. 
There are no ambiguous sentences, but all are plain and direct, many 
of them eloquent in the highest degree. The conclusions which Uni- 
versalists have reached by their interpretation of the Scriptures, this 
writer arrives at from metaphysical and psychological reasonings, and 
the deep lessons of personal experience. We commend his book 
most heartily to our readers as one that will instruct and help them, 
whether the author is known or unknown. The publishers have put 
the work in large, clear type, and in attractive form. 
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Preliminary Report of the Commission Appointed by the University of Penn- 
nee to Investigate Modern Spiritualism, in accordance with the Domaat of 
t — “i Seybert. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company. 1887. 12mo. 
pp. 160. .00. 


The late Mr. Henry Seybert, during the later years of his life was 
a strong believer in Modern Spiritualism. Shortly before his death 
he presented to the University of Pennsylvania a sum of money suffi- 
cient to found a chair of Philosophy, and to the gift added a condi- 
tion that the University should appoint a Commission to investigate 
“ All systems of Morals, Religion or Philosophy which assume to rep- 
resent the, Truth, and particularly of Modern Spiritualism.” Ten 
gentlemen, chiefly from the medical profession, were accordingly ap- 
pointed, and desiring Mr. Thomas R. Hazard, a personal friend of 
Mr. Seybert, and widely known throughout the land as a Spiritualist, 
to suggest to them the most promising fields of operation and the most 
efficient and reliable mediums, they commenced their investigations, 
each member avowing himself without prejudice against the Spiritual- 
istic theories and phenomena. “Independent slate-writing,” “ Spirit- 
rappings,” and “ Materializations” were investigated, and an attempt 
was made to include “Spiritual Photographs,” but the medium in the 
latter department was unwilling to experiment on any fair conditions. 
The Commission make the Report before us, not as a finality, but as 
simply preliminary to their more thorough investigations in the future. 
Their unanimous conclusion in view of the experiments detailed by 
them in their Report is: ‘Thus far we have not been cheered in our 
investigations by the discovery of a single novel fact.” For the most 
part the same conclusion seems forced upon them that was reached by 
the Committee on “mediumistic phenomena” of the “Society of Psy- 
chical Research,” at the recent meeting in Boston: “that no results 
of scientific value can be obtained from professional mediums, since 
they uniformly refuse to accept the conditions necessary to an impar- 
tial and scientific test.” 


Brief Institutes of General History. Being a Companion Volume to the Author’s 
** Brief Institutes of our Constitutional History, a and American.” By E. 
Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., Professor of History in Brown University. 
Boston: Silver, Rogers & Company. 1887. 8vo. pp. xii., 440. $2.00. 


Of all aids to the student of General History, and to the teacher 
of it as well, we know of none superior to this. It can haye no other 
effect on the honest scholar than to stimulate his industry and zeal, 
and it cannot fail to suggest to the faithful teacher how he may make 
the class-room attractive and its recitations most profitable. As the 
title of the book indicates it deals with the elements or principles of 
the story of the world’s doings, and so of necessity is brief. The 
method is synthetic and progressive, and but whets the appetite for 
those details which are to be found elsewhere. There are eleven chap- 
ters, treating the following generic topics: The Study of History, The 
Old East, The Classical Period, The Dissolution of Rome, The Medi- 
zeval Roman Empire of the West, Feudalism andthe French Mon- 
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archy, Islam and the Crusades, Renaissance and Reformation, The 
Thirty Years’ War, The French Revolution, Prussia and the New 
Empire; each conspicuously broken up into about twenty paragraphs, 
after the fashion of the best German Lehrbiicher, and all constituting 
together a compact, orderly and rounded whole. Especially to en- 
courage and facilitate collatteral reading a select bibliography precedes 
each chapter and paragraph. All unimportant details are ignored, 
and the most important treated in notes, and the rationale of histori- 
cal movement made studiously prominent throughout. The bibliog- 
raphies are especially noteworthy, and will be of incalculable service 
to all who wish to consult the best authorities on the periods and events 
indicated in them, thus saving much time and vexation in examining 
sources that may be incomplete or of doubtful authority. The pub- 
lishers have handsomely printed the work on the best quality of paper, 
and bound it in elegant and substantial cloth. We can imagine no 
more profitable investment of the sum required for its purchase. 


Connecticut. A Study of a Commonwealth-Democracy. By Alexander John- 
son, Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Princeton College. Bos- 
ay New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1887. 16mo. pp. xiv., 409. 

1.25. 


Up to date this is the last issued volume in “The American Com- 
monwealth” series. It is a philosophical study of its subject, and 
political thinkers cannot afford to be ignorant of its contents. “Its - 
purpose,” says the author, “is to present certain features in the devel- 
opment of Connecticut which have influenced the general development 
of the State system in this country, and of the United States.” The 
general reader will be surprised to find how much is claimed for the 
influence of Connecticut in originating and advancing the democratic 
ideas which now distinguish our Nationality, and will be compelled to 
concede that the demonstration of the claim is full and complete. 
Winthrop, of Massachusetts, took the ground that it was unsafe to 
refer matters of “counsel or judicature” to the body of the people, 
because, he said, “the best part is always the least, and of that best 
part the wiser part is always the lesser.” Hooker, to whom Winthrop 
wrote this, laid down as the first of the fundamentals of his political 
science, “that the choice of public magistrates belongs unto the people, 
by God’s own allowance.” This declaration was made eight months 
prior to the adoption of the first Constitution of Connecticut, in Jan- 
uary, 1638, and foreshadowed the democratic provisions of that doc- 
ument. 

Of necessity, since the towns of Connecticut were founded by re- 
ligious sects, and religion was an essential part of daily life and poli- 
ties, the history of Connecticut is largely a history of ecclesiastical 
affairs, and its laws in the early period of the New Haven colony 
were, as was also the case in a period of the history of Massachusetts, 
derived from the Scriptures, especially from “the judicial laws of 
God, as they were delivered by Moses;” but in no such sense as to 
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justify the traditional notions in regard to what are called the “Blue 
Laws.” Prof. Johnson is very explicit and full in his treatment of 
these religious affairs, and one gets from his pages a clear and reliable 
statement concerning the settlement of the vexatious question relatin 
to the baptism of infants, by establishing what is known as the “ Half- 
way Covenant;” as also the steps leading to the adoption of the Say- 
brook Platform, and the differences between the “Old Lights” and 
the “ New Lights.” 

The conviction with which one closes the volume is that the founders 
of Connecticut were far-sighted and wise, that their descendants may 
well be proud of their ancestry and of the democratic impress they 
have left on the entire country. The book is greatly enriched by a 


carefully prepared bibliography, indicating the wealth of literature on 
the subject. 


Grammar School Fridays. Selections in Prose and Verse for Declamations and 
Public Readings by Young People and Adults. Published by The Interstate Pub- 
lishing Compan Chicago and Boston: 16mo. pp. 182. 35 cents. 

Intermediate Fridays. Choice Selections for Recitation by Boys and Girls from 
eight to twelve years of age. Published by The Interstate Publishing Company. 
Chicago and Boston: 16mo. pp. 160. 35 cents. 


The collection for the use of Grammar and higher schools consists 
of several extracts from speeches by Wm. E. Gladstone, Edward 
Everett, John D. Long, Robert C. Winthrop, and others, and of poet- 
ical selections adapted for public recitation. Together with many 
choice selections there are a few so-called humorous pieces whose fit- 
ness for school recitation may be questioned. 

The collection for the use of children in Intermediate Schools has 
been made with much care ‘and wisdom. It is noticeably free from 
trash, and will prove a valuable assistant to teachers in their efforts 
to find entertaining and wholesome material for recitations. The col- 
lection consists of dialogues and poems, several of the latter having 


been taken from the children’s magazines, St. Nicholas and Wide 
Awake. 


The Why of Methodism. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. 1887. 16mo. pp. 182. 70 cents. 


This little book in exposition and praise of the special peculiarities 
of Methodism, is an expansion of a sermon on this subject preached 
by Dr. Dorchester in the spring of 1887, as one of a course of ser- 
mons given by invitation of the pastor of the Unitarian Church in 
Chelmsford, Mass. It is an attempt to justify the claim that “the 
hand of God has been and still is in Methodism— in its inception, 
character, influence and polity.” Making the same claim for ourselves 
we cheerfully concede it to the Methodists and to all other Christian 
sects. Abp. Whately somewhere says pithily: “Christianity itself 
cannot be improved, but men’s interpretations of it may be greatly im- 
proved;” and we gratefully acknowledge that the world is immensely 
indebted to the Methodist Church both for improved interpretation 
and administration of the truths and office of the Gospel. 
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In showing that Methodism was raised up of God for the revival 
of modern Christianity, Dr. Dorchester draws a true but sad picture 
of the state of religion in the Old World and in the New a hundred 
and fifty years ago; and makes the point that to Methodism is due 
the initial movement for an awakened and active spiritual life, and 
that its influence was felt and manifest in renewed Christian faith and 
fervor among the Calvinists. Growing from this historic fact is the 
claim that Methodism reproduces in several essential particulars his- 
toric Christianity. The claim is valid, and is in no degree impaired 
by the fact that at the present time other sects can also claim that 
they are in the same line of effort. Methodism was the pioneer. 

Dr. Dorchester also urges that Methodism “has been and still is a 
re-enforcement of the Church Universal.” This may be said in truth 
both as regards the direct and the indirect influence of Methodism. 
The Calvinism against which, as Dr. Dorchester phrases it, “Wesley 
warred like a savage,” is dead beyond resurrection. It has no place 
except in dead and unused creeds; its “horrid decrees,” its extreme 
notions of predestination culminating in denying free-will to man, 
have given place to the freeness of God’s offer of salvation to all, and 
the moral ability of every man to hear, heed and obey the call to sal- 
vation. . The debt which the world owes to the pioneers of Methodism 
and to their numerous followers for the initiative of this work can 
never be fully estimated. 

A large portion of the book is taken up with an explanation and 
vindication of the ecclesiastical polity of the Methodist Church. That 
polity seems to us defective in the fact that it makes such frequent 
changes in its pastorates; a fact which is in principle none the less 
defective, in our judgment, because statistics show equally short pas- 
torates in other sects. But in one respect the Methodist polity is ad- 
mirable and worthy of imitation in all churches: it leaves no vacant 
pastorates. Some one is found for every pulpit, and is placed and 
kept there to do the work of an evangelist. Would that we were as 
wise! Dr. Dorchester’s book will be profitable reading for our own 
ministers and laity. 


Benjamin Franklin as a Man of Letters. By John Bach McMaster. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1887. 16mo. pp. ix., 293. $1.25. 

No story is more interesting to Americans than that which has for 
its theme the Life and Career of Benjamin Franklin. Fifty-one 
times his Autobiography has been republished in this country, and 
each new generation eagerly seeks it in the public libraries. In the 
volume before us,—the tenth in the series of “ American Men of 
Letters,” — Mr McMaster tells the story of Franklin’s literary work, 
mingling with his narrative much which at first seems out of place, 
but is really necessary, as revealing to us the circumstances under 
which he wrote, and the reasons which impelled him to use his pen on 
such a variety of themes. A just estimate is given of the value of 
his writings, and a generally correct discrimination is made as to their 
relative importance both in literary excellence and in moral influ- 
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ence. The story of the manuscript copies of Franklin’s Autobiogra- 
phy, their loss, recovery, delay in publication, and imperfect editions, 
as also of the subsequent finding of other important papers from his 
pen, and their purchase by the United States Government, is more 
strange and interesting than fiction. . 

Mr. McMaster’s work has evidently been done in haste, and lacks 
the literary accuracy and finish which ought to characterize such a 
volume. We give as a specimen of evident carelessness and haste a 
sentence from his criticism of the evils of paper money: “The inge- 
nuity of man never has and never can devise a plan for the common 
circulation of specie and debased paper bills” (p. 58). But in spite 
of occasional blemishes of this character the book is a valuable addi- 
tion to our sources of knowledge of the Great Philosopher, presenting 
him to us just as he lived, both in his baseness and in his better and 
nobler moods. 


Pre-Glacial Man and the Aryan Race, etc., ete. “By Lorenzo Burge. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1887. 12mo. pp. 272. $1.50. 

The remainder of the title-page of this volume is a sort of table of 
contents: “A history of creation, and of the birthplace and wander- 
ings of man in Central Asia, from B.C. 32,500 to B.C. 8,000, with a 
history of the Aryan Race, commencing B.C. 15,000, their rise and 
progress, and the promulgation of the first revelation; their spiritual 
decline, and the destruction of the nation B.C. 4,705; the inroad of 
the Turanians, and the scattering of the remnant of the race, B.C. 
4,304, as deciphered from a very ancient document. Also an exposi- 
tion of the law governing the formation and duration of the glacial 
period, and a record of its effects on man, and on the configuration 
of the globe. A chapter on the deluge: its cause, locality and extent; 
and an account of the ‘Oannes Myth.’” 

The theory of the author is that what are commonly known as the 
records of creation at the beginning of the Book of Genesis, including 


what is said of Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, a genealogical table 
from Seth to Noah, and the account of the Deluge, “are one contin- 


ued allegory, written principally in cipher.” The author attempts to 
“decipher and make plain the history therein recorded.” The diffi- 


culty with such a theory is that interpretation of allegories is apt to 
follow the imagination and preconceived theories of the interpreter, 
and as one man’s imagination and hypothesis are just as good authority 
as another’s, the way is open for putting forth all manner of ingenious 


fancies and wild vagaries. ‘The early Christian centuries abounded 


in these flights of imagination, and later Swedenborgianism is prolific 
of the most fanciful and grotesque. Much of what Mr. Burge says 
of creation, as indicated by the proofs of distinct geologic periods, is 
true, but we fail to see how it supports his theory that the Mosaic ac- 
count is allegorical. It is rather the briefest statement of facts and 


the order of their occurrence. What he has to say of the great an- 
tiquity of man’s appearance on the earth impresses us as being an un- 
founded guess, ingenious, plausible, but evoking from us only the ver- 
dict said to be allowed in Scotch courts: “Not proven.” 
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Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. By Sir H. Thompson, F.R.C.S. From 
the Tenth English Edition. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 1888. 16mo. pp. vi., 94. 
50 cents. 

This volume is the expansion of an article which originally appeared 
in the Nineteenth Century of May last. It is put into this convenient 
form at the request of many, and the author has added much to its 
original proportions. Unlike many treatises and much advice on the 
subject, it does not contain a recommendation of one particular diet 
suited for all ages and circumstances; but repudiating as extremely 
foolish all such quackery, adjusts its advice to the different needs, sur- 
roundings, employment and habits of those whom it would benefit. 
While pleading for easily digested food, and chiefly for that which is 
the product of vegetable rather than animal life, as age advances on 
us, it refrains from making a stereotyped rule, and wisely appeals to 
each man’s judgment of what best agrees with him and gives the sen- 
sation of most satisfying health. 

‘There is no food whatever which is ‘wholesome in itself,’ ’’ says the author. 
‘* And there is no fact which people in general are more slow to comprehend. 
That food only is wholesome which is so to the individual; and no f can be 
wholesome to any given number of persons. Milk, for example, may agree admi- 
rably with me, and may as certainly invariably provoke an indigestion for my 
neighbor ; and the same may be said of almost every article of our ordinary dietary. 

‘The wholesomeness of a food consists solely in its adaptation to the individual, 


and this relation is governed mainly by the influence of his age, activity, surround- 
ings and temperament or personal peculiarities.”’ . 








The Art of Projecting. A Manual of Experimentation in Physics, Chemistry, 
and Natural History, with the Porte Lumiere and Magic Lantern. By Prof. A. 
E. Dolbear, M.E., Ph.D. (Tufts College). New Edition, Revised, with additions. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & aa 1888. 12mo. pp. vi., 178. $1.00. 


The first edition of this useful and instructive book has been before 
the public several years, and having met such a manifest want as to 
demand a new issue, has here been reproduced with several additions. 


Some new experiments illustrating the phenomena presented by vor- 


tex rings, several in the series having been discovered by Prof. Dol- 
bear, are explained and full directions given for their representation 
in a simple and inexpensive way. The book is profusely illustrated, 
and the author has by this means, and by the simplicity of his des- 


criptions, put it in the power of the average student to make his own 


apparatus, and to amuse and instruct himself and others by demon- 
strating what wonderful things can be produced by a beam of sun- 
light. Its purchase is a good investment for a father to make for his 


boys. 


Talks to Young Men (With Asides to Young Women.) By Robert Collyer. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. Small 4to. pp. xi., 233. $1.50. 


Whatever Robert Collyer writes partakes of the robustness, strength 
and joyousness which characterize his own personality. This volume 
is replete with these qualities. It is made up of twelve lecture-ser- 
mons on “The Joy of Youth,” “Godlike Temptations,” “My New 
Name,” “Tn the Spirit,” “Two Emigrants,” “Two Children,” “The 
Primitive Idea of a Good Wife,” “Debt,” “Sleep,” “A Noble An- 
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ger,” “Charles and Mary Lamb,” “The. Companionship of Good 
Books.” Mr. Collyer, whose early life was one of toil and exposure, 
and whose young manhood was a struggle, has a deep, earnest and 
hearty sympathy with youth. He comes, therefore, to the young with 
whole-heartedness, without arousing the slightest suspicion that he 
speaks as a professional man, and never addressing them in a merely 
perfunctory manner, but as an older brother, counsels, helps and 
cheers them. Every page of his utterance is sympathetic, and he at- 
‘tracts all who read what he has to offer. He deals in no far-fetched 
illustrations, but draws from nature and from the common things of 
life, and thus touches and improves the heart. His touch is magnetic, 
and the whole influence of what he has here written is wholesome and 
elevating. 


The Divine Man from the Nativity to the Temptation. By George Dana Board- 
man. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1887. 12mo. pp. 306. $1.25. 


The mechanical appearance of this volume is excellent, the print, 
paper and binding being of the best. The literary skill displayed by 
the author is of a high order ; but the doctrine of the book that Jesus 
is both God and man, seems to us too absurd to be believed by any 
one. Dr, Boardman makes no distinction between the Divinity and 
the Deity of Jesus, and so puts himself to the impossible task of 
teaching and enforcing a dogma which is absolutely unthinkable. He 
produces nothing new on the subject, and the old which he clothes in 
new literary robes, is not and cannot possibly be true. It involves 
contradictions that never can be reconciled, absurdities that cannot be 


believed. 


The Universalist Register: giving Statistics of the Universalist Church, and 
other Denominational Information, ete. For 1888. Edited by Richard Eddy, D.D. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing ‘House. 1888. | 12mo. pp. 104. 25 cents. 


This is the fifty-third annual issue of this useful denominational 
hand-book. It gives information concerning the General Convention, 
its officers, funds, and next session; the several State Conventions, 
with their parishes, churches, Sunday Schools, church accommodations 
and pastors; the many Associations, their times and places of meet- 
ing; the charities under the charge of Universalists; the Young Peo- 
ple’s Missionary Associations; the Centenary and other auxiliaries; 
Ordinations which have occurred during the past year; Dedications 
of Churches; all needed facts in regard to the officers and teachers 
of our Colleges, Theological Schools and Academies; alist of Uni- 
versalist periodicals now published; statistical recapitulation of the 
condition of the Parishes, Churches and Sunday Schools; brief bio- 
graphical notices of clergymen deceased during the year; and an 
alphabetical list of clergymen now in service, with their Post Office 
addresses. The Register is a handsome specimen of printing. It 
ought to be in every Universalist family. 


All the works noticed under the head of “Contemporary Litera- 
ture” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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ArTICLE VIII. 


Paul’s Doctrine of the Genesis of Sin and its Relation 
to His Eschatology.) 


Our topic is too large to be discussed in any but the most 
general manner within the time permitted on this occasion. So 
I shall attempt to sketch only its fundamental features; and 
shall confine my attention to the Epistle to the Romans. I 
have thought it proper to begin the consideration of the sub- 
ject with the treatment of the passages in Chapter I. where 
Paul first mentions the subject, acting upon the ground that 
there it is mentioned in contrast with the fundamental idea of 
the Epistle, and in a contrast sustained and developed through 
almost the entire doctrinal portion of the Epistle. 

We must hold in mind the fact that Paul does not undertake 
to formulate any doctrine of sin, but rather involves his ideas 
of it in contrast with his doctrine of salvation by faith. Still 
these implications can instruct us as to Paul’s idea of this dark 
experience of the race as truly as though he had deliberately 
set about its portrayal. 

In the opening reference to the subject? he makes these points: 
The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all impiety 
and unrighteousness of men; the occasion of this revelation of 
divine wrath is holding down (xatey¢vtow) the truth in unright- 
eousness; the reason for wrath is that the knowledge of God 
had been given to these impious and unrighteous men. These 
points stand in contrast with others made in the preceding verse, 
where it is said that the righteousness of God is revealed through 
faith unto faith (é mistenc eis niotw.)* I wish to call atten- 
tion to certain significant features of this contrast.- As the 
righteousness the apostle refers to is of God, so the wrath is of 
God and from heaven. But this righteousness is appropriated 
by man through an act of faith; and so the wrath works its re- 
sults in man’s life through his repression of the truth. The 


1A paper read before the Harvard Biblical Club, Dec. 3, 1887. 
2 Romans i, 18, 8 Romans i. 17, ; 
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origin of both the righteousness and wrath is in heaven; the 
occasion and result are both in human life, and due to man’s 
faith on the one hand, and to his wilful repression of the truth on 
the other. We have no exclusively objective righteousness or 
wrath in this teaching of Paul. They are subjective as truly 
as they are objective; man plays as real a part in the two ex- 
periences as does God. The apostle’s teaching involves both 
elements ; and we shall hardly be able to divorce them in any 
adequate statement of his doctrine. 

Moreover, he distinctly asserts that this impiety and unright- 
eousness is of men. He makes it subjective in its origin ; and 
so far is he from asserting it to be ordained of God, that he de- 
clares it to be the object of God’s wrath. As we proceed in 
our examination we shall find this truth growing clearer. He 
explains the blameworthiness of the heathen as due to two 
facts ;* that God had manifested His everlasting power and 
divinity in nature; and knowing Him they had not glorified 
Him as God nor given Him thanks, but in frustrated reason 
and darkened hearts, in self-conceit and folly had worshipped 
His corruptible works instead. Here then is the explanation 
of the origin and essential nature of all impiety and unright- 
eousness ; it has its origin, and consists in man’s preference of 
the creature to the Creator —a teaching that is not only fun- 
damental with Paul, but in both the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures. Indolatry was the first sin under the Mosaic law ; 
and the prince of this world had nothing in Christ. I wish to 
call attention to Paul’s characterization of the creature in the 
person of man as pOagros,$ an expression that associates in it- 
self the ideas of depravity and death. Here we have an hint 
of a thought that later on appears in plainer statement. 

He continues:’ On account of this radical sin of idolatry, God 
gave the wicked up to the lusts of their heart unto uncleanness, 
asserting the causal relation between this sin and God’s act by 
80 in vs. 24, by the relative clause in vs. 25, by di rovro in vs. 
26, and by xaoc¢ in vs. 28, as though he would emphasize over 
and over again the teaching that the accumulating iniquity of 

* Romans i. 20 f. 5 John xiv. 30. 6 Romans i. 23. 7 Romans i. 24. 
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men was due not to God’s ordaining but to man’s own wilful 
repression of God’s truth and rejection of His government The 
choice and act are man’s; the choice once made, the act com- 
mitted, God gives man up to the consequences. The word for 
gives is nagédoxer, and denotes more than a simple allowance of 
the consequences; it is a positive act of God; but this does 
not forbid its being considered a natural consequence; in ac- 
cordance with the biblical teleology Paul sees God’s active 
providence in the course of nature. There are abundant indi- 
cations in the context that he has in mind this, connection of 
antecedents and consequents as belonging to an established 
order. He says:® “ Who” — meaning the heathen — “ know- 
‘ing the ordinance (16 dixafoue) of God that they who practice 
such things are worthy of death.” Since he is speaking of the 
heathen in this place 10 dixaioe is not the law revealed through 
Moses, but the law involved in the nature of things, and 
known by the natural conscience. The ordinance is found in 
nature, the penalty is a natural penalty, and ordinance and pen- 
alty are both known by the natural conscience. The sin not 
only concerns the command of God, but it stands in most vital 
relation to the constitution of nature itself. 

We have then in Chapter I. Paul’s statement of the genesis, 
development, and fruitage of sin as seen in the Gentile world. 
In Chapter IT. he considers it as shown among the Jews; and 
the whole teaching is that it is the same among them as among 
the Gentiles, the only difference being in the way the law is 
made known. The sin is the same ;? the judgment and penalty 
are the same; !° the law is the same law ! revealed to the Gen- 
tile in the nature of things, and to the Jew in the revelation of 
the Mosaic code. Even under the Hebrew rite of circumci- 
sion ” is a spiritual verity as truly possessed by the Gentile as 
by the Jew, and in whose observance Jew and Gentile stand 
equally in obedience before God. 

From Chapter III. vs. 19 through Chapter IV. Paul teaches 
that justification of both Jew and Gentile is not by the works 


8 Romans i. 32. 9 Romans ii. 1, 3, 9. 10 Romans ii. 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 12. 
11 Romans ii. 15. 12 Romans ii. 28. 
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of the law but by faith ; and in Chapter V. he makes the teach- 
ing more definite by treating faith as faith in Christ, “through 
whom they have received the reconciliation” 8 (xaraddayny.) 
In the following verse he touches again the subject of sin, and 
here again it is mentioned in contrast with salvation, but with 
the contrast much sharper than in Chapter I. His teaching is 
that as through Adam sin entered the world and death through 
sin, attaining unto universal dominion ; so through Christ right- 
eousness and eternal life entered the world attaining universal 
dominion, explaining repeatedly that the reign of sin is not as 
the reign of righteousness except as to their universality.“ 
Pfleiderer in his Paulinism, explains this as teaching “an ob- 
jective righteousness granted by God to man without regard to 
the subjective nature of his life.” But such an idea contra- 
dicts Paul’s plain teaching that this righteousness is granted to 
man only on the condition of the subjective element of faith. 
Pfleiderer also declares that we have as a counterpart “an ob- 
jective dominion of sin and death decreed against all without 
regard to the subjective nature of their lives.” But we are 
not warranted in interpreting an author’s work piecemeal, and 
forbidding the relation of part to part, when it is possible to 
harmonize these parts, and especially when a uniting bond has 
been furnished by the author. It is only fair to interpret an 
author by himself. 

And, moreover, we may confine our attention to this partic- 
ular passage ; and we shall find no objective dominion of sin 
and death decreed against all without regard to the subjective 
nature of their lives. The teaching is explicit enough that 
through Adam death passed unto all men;! but this is not in 
question. The point to be settled is whether or not this uni- 
versal reign of death involved as its cause in any degree, sin on 
the part of Adam’s descendants. To say that through Adam’s 
sin death passed unto all, is not to exclude the causal efficiency 
of the sin of his descendants. It does, indeed, contradict the 
Pelagian notion that each man stands in moral matters strictly * 


18 Romans v. 11. 14 Romans y, 15, 16, 20. 
15 Paulinism, translated from the German, and published by Williams and 
Norgate, Volume I, p. 36. ‘16 Thid. 17 Romans v. 12, 15, 17. 
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by himself, and receives only the penalty of his own misdeeds ; 
and if this Pelagian idea had as its sole alternative the teach- 
ing that Adam’s sin alone was the sin of all men, and the 
cause of the death of man, then we should be compelled to ac- 
cept Pfleiderer’s statement as a fair representation of Paul’s 
doctrine ; but another and nobler alternative is at hand. This 
is that Adam’s sin began a history of sin and death, that from 
Adam passed down through all his descendants. Sin became 
an organic thing, involving all men in itself, and in its conse- 
quences because in itself. In a word, death passed upon all, 
only as its subjective cause, sin, had passed upon all. 

It has been argued that the expression “ for that all sinned,” ® 
signifies that all sinned in the sin of the one man. But the ex- 
pression éy’ o distinctly asserts that universal death has its 
ground in universal sinfulness ; and then the teaching is that 
both together have their origin and inducing cause in the sin 
of Adam. The adrist juegror signifies, indeed, that Paul did 
not have in mind the continuous sinning of the successive gen- 
erations of men; but was looking upon them as a race, and 
upon their sin as a single past act. This is not the sin of the 
individual Adam. If the teaching leaves out of account the 
subjective nature of the lives of Adam’s descendants, what can 
we make out of the declaration that “until the law sin was in 
the world?” and of that other declaration that “ sin is not im- 
puted when there is no law?”™ If the apostle wished to 
teach that men continued to sin though ignorant of.the law, 
these statements have force inthem. Butif he wished to make 
no reference to the subjective nature of their lives, these state- 
ments are simple impertinences. When he says that “ death 
reigned over those who had not sinned after the likeness of 
Adam’s transgression,” 2! he involves the subjective nature of 
their lives by reason of a sin unlike that of Adam. He is here 
referring to a sin such as he directly mentions, where he says, 
“For as many as have sinned without law, shall perish without 
law.” He continues the same thought in the declaration that 


18 Romans v. 12. 20 Tbid. 22 Romans ii. 12. 
19 Romans y. 13. 21 Romans v. 14. 23 Romans v. 19. 
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by one man’s disobedience (du tijg magaxons) many were made, 
or constituted (xaresraéOyoar) sinners.“ Here the genitive after 
. 6 stands for the means or instrument, and the result wrought 
or constituted is the sinfulness in the lives of the many. 

At this point the teaching advances another step. The 
apostle continues: “The law came in beside that the trespass 
might abound.” Here is a new causal element. Adam had 
introduced sin and its penalty, death, into the world. His de- 
scendants had become involved through him in sin, and hence 
in its penalty; and the law had come to bring sin and death 
to their full development. We have here no such barren dogma 
as that all men sinned in the sin of the individual Adam ; but 
rather the teaching that Adam’s sin began a great historic and 
organic kingdom of sin, that reigned from his time until Christ, 
_ over all sorts and conditions of men, working death in all. 
Humanity is regarded as an organic whole, not indeed a col- 
lection of independent individuals, nor yet a body of humanity 
with the individuals obliterated, but, a whole composed of in- 
dividuals. Sin was the state of the whole, not the acts of sep- 
arate individuals, nor yet the state of the whole without reference 
to the individual, but the state of the whole involving that of 
each and every individual. We have then in the teaching of 
this portion of the Epistle, nothing which contradicts the 
_ teaching in Chapters I. and II.; and the conclusions which we 
have reached are these: Sin originates in man’s preferring the 
things of the creation to the Creator. From this sin as from a 
root spring all the vices of human life. The natural result 
and divinely ordained penalty of the sinful growth in man is 
what Paul calls 6évarog, This sinful growth and its fruitage 
had its germinating point in the soul of the original man ; and 
from him, as the starting point of the race, passed into the life 
of the race, and became a universal kingdom of evil. 

We have given Paul’s teaching as to the nature of sin as 
an act, and his history of it in relation to the race as a whole ; 
we come now to examine its seat and source in human nature. 
He locates the working of the sinful passions within the oa§.” 


24 Romans v. 20. 25 Romans vii. 5. 
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He represents it as existing before the man’s knowledge of it ;* 
as coming into activity by means of the law; * as identical with 
the carnal life ;* as a force distinct from the personal will of 
the man ;” and as a law warring against the law of the mind: 
and leading the man captive to itself, which law is located 
within the members.” Paul locates sin -vithin the sa@e&—a 
word very inadequately translated by our word flesh. 

Some have thought that this teaching is identical with the 
oriental Aryan doctrine of the evil of matter; but a more 
careful examination will easily dispel this idea. This doctrine 
that matter is evil, which Brahman, Buddhist and Zoroastrian 
alike believed had its ground in the idea that the Divine Being is 
utterly removed from nature. From this as a radical idea arose 
the belief in the evil of matter, the worthlessness of human life 
which the Hindu taught, the nihilism of the Buddhists, the great 
Gnostic systems, certain aspects of Plato’s philosophy, and the 
asceticism of the church. The darker features of Augustine’s 
doctrines are due to the same evil conception ; and the. gloom 
and horror of medieval theology, which yet linger in human 
minds may be traced to the same malign source. 

But this is not Paul’s doctrine. According to him God had 
made nature ; and manifested His everlasting power and divin- 
ity within it ; * it was not the work of an inferior and half evil 
zon. Neither did he teach that the flesh was evil, and sin a 
necessary result of having it about the man. In the following 
chapter he explains that one is not in the flesh but in the spirit 
if the spirit dwells in him. He might still wear the flesh but 
not be living a carnal life. He uses such expressions as these : 
walking in the flesh, being after the flesh, the mind of the 
flesh, living after the flesh; showing that he did not consider the 
bare having the fleshly body the cause, of which sin is a nec- 
essary effect; but that he made sin to consist in serving the 
flesh. That sin was in existence prior to the man’s knowledge 
of the law, is explained by the fact that men might serve the 
flesh without recognizing it as a sin. That it was a force dis- 


26 Romans vii. 8. - 2 Romans vii. 15, 17, 19, 20. 81 Romans i. 20. 
27 Romans vii.9. 80 Romans vii. 23. 32 Romans viii. 9. 
28 Romans vii. 14. 
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tinct from the personal will of the man, is explained by its ex- 
istence within the instinctive life, over which the will does not 
_ always exercise control. 

Upon his use of dg we need not dwell at any greater length 

than to state what is generally conceded by scholars to be its 
meanings. As the soft material of the body, he does not often 
speak of it; but he uses this meaning as the basis of the sec- 
ond meaning he attaches to the word, as that element in man 
by which he is united to the material world and partakes of 
its frail and perishable nature. The third meaning arises nat- 
urally from the second, as that element in man by ‘which he 
is united to the world, considered as an existence alien from 
God, hostile to Him, and so the seat of evil and of sin. If we 
examine his use of sagt, we shall not find any hard and fast dis- 
tinction preserved between these several meanings ; but we shall 
find them depending upon each other, and passing into each 
other through almost imperceptible changes. The metaphorical 
habit of expression dominates Paul in this matter. There is 
not the sharp distinction between the symbol and the idea that 
is made in the occidental mind. There is something real within 
both the symbol and the idea, and this real thing is held in 
mind and the expression glides without restraint from the 
literal to the figurative, ‘and from one shade of meaning to an- 
other. 
- Looking now at the caf as the worldly principle in man, 
standing by itself and in opposition to God, we are carried 
back to the teaching we found in the opening of the Epistle ; 
that the origin and meaning of all impiety and unrighteousness 
of men is in serving the creature rather than the Creator. Man 
finds within himself the creatural element, and this becomes 
the seat of sin by virtue of man’s preferring it to God ; a pref- 
erence exercised many times in ignorance of the law, and based 
within the instincts of the man, often beyond his control and 
obnoxious to his will. 

One can readily sympathize with this teaching of the apos- 
tle. One can easily understand how all vices arise from devo- 
tion to the things of the world. One can understand how, 
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deceived by the image of good, which the beneficent hand of 
the Creator has stamped upon His creation, men should be- 
come absorbed in it, and forget God. One can understand how 
this sin should fall into the obscurity of ignorance, and continue 
to work its results in the darkened lives of men. One can un- 
derstand how the words of the Law, Thou shalt love the Lord, 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve. should throw light 
into this realm uf darkness, and bring to life and to the knowl- 
edge of men the sin existing within them. One can feel within 
himself the persistence of this life of the creature, the momen- 
tum of: past desires and endeavors, the strife between the law 
of sin and the law of the spirit of life; and how this evil 
thing clings to every fibre, beats in every artery, thrills in 
every nerve, making a very body of death, to be shaken off 
only through some such form of triumphant suffering as that 
upon the cross. 

Paul’s use of the word @évarog throws an added ray of light 
upon this question; and with an understanding of his use of 
ode& we have a hint of his use of Odvaros. Since death is the 
law and fate of the flesh, one would naturally expect to find 
the two words associated, and the meaning of one modified by 
whatever modified the meaning of the other. I am not inclined 
to assume that Paul kept within the lines of his old Rabbini- 
cal teaching in this matter, especially as upon related topics, 
his conversion to Christianity and his inspiration by the spirit, 
exercised a powerful developing influence. Neither am I able 
to adapt the strictly material sense of death to other parts of 
his system, or make it consist with his habit of expression. 
And finally such a sense, if attached to the word would rob 
it of its great force in the expression of modern Christian ex- 
perience. We may waive this last consideration as imperti- 
nent to the determination of usage, and attend to a few signif- 
icant examples. 

As descriptive of the fate of Christ upon the cross, the dis- 
solution of the material organism signally fails to contain 
Paul’s idea of the event; for he throws into it a whole universe 
of spiritual power. When he refers to the believer’s sharing 
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this experience, as being baptized into his death, he has in 
mind a spiritual experience and not a material. When he tells 
the Romans to make die (Oavatévre) the deeds of the body, he 
does not advise them to do violence to their physical systems. 
Again, in describing the development of sin within him,* he 
says, “ When the commandment came sin revived, and I died 
(aéné0avov), He could not be said to have died in the material 
sense; he could not have, declared that the consciousness of sin 
exposed him to the liability of death; since Paul recognizes 
that as the fate of humanity irrespective of ethical character. 
But as he is describing an intense personal experience, with 
the recognition of sin came a recognition of death working 
within him, not an experience to befall him in the future. He 
surely does not have in mind the same thing as when he ex- 
claims “to die is gain,” and expresses a wish to “ depart and be 
with Christ.” ® 

It is very plain that while he bases his use of 94varog upon 
its material meaning, he departs from this basal significance 
into other meanings, just as he does in all figurative expressions ; 
_ and that in these departures he follows the changes in the mean- 
ing of od As the fate of the soft material of the body 
Givartog has a strictly natural significance; as the outcome of 
the worldly principle in man, it has in it the frailty and transi- 
toriness of the world; as the fruitage of sin, it has in it all 
the pain and gloom and misery that sin involves. To the He- 
brews death was the embodiment of all physical and ceremonial 
uncleanness. To such of them as were able to look beneath 
the figure to the reality, it became a symbol of moral unclean- 
ness. I cannot think that Paul missed this spiritual meaning 
and stuck fast within the physical. 

The redemptive sense of Oavaros, found in references to 
Christ’s death and to the experiences of those who through 
faith in him have part in his sufferings, plainly has its root in 
the relation of @dvarog to cag. Christ’s death was provided 
for in his taking upon himself the being of the flesh. So who- 
ever had shaken off the sdf utterly, not merely in the material 


88 Romans vi. 3. 84 Romans vii. 9. ‘85 Philippians i. 21. 
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sense, but in every sense, was dead to sin. How far the Old 
Testament sacrifices symbolized to priest or prophet the putting 
away of sin in the infliction of death and the destruction of the 
flesh, I do not know; but it is very plain that Paul put that 
construction upon them, upon their fulfilment in the sacrifice 
of Christ, and upon the communion in the suffering of the be- 
liever and Christ. We cannot explain the teaching in chapter 
viii. without using that idea. He declares that the law could 
not free man from sin because the s@g§ stood in the way.* But 
Christ came in the flesh and sacrificed it,” and so overcame the 
great obstacle in the way of redemption. Christ’s death here 
signifies the utter conquest over, and putting away of, the flesh. 
His conquest is so utter and thorough that they who have en- 
tered into communion with him, and who walk no longer after 
the flesh, are to that extent free from sin. If we remember 
how closely related the flesh in its full meaning and sin are, 
and that @avaroy signifies the putting away of the flesh, we can 
‘easily understand that strange saying that “he that is dead is 
freed from sin.” ® Whoever has conquered the flesh with 
Christ is free from the law of sin and death. 

With this idea in his mind the Apostle rises to a climax of 
singular power and grandeur. After declaring that “ we are 
joint heirs with Christ if we suffer with him, that we may be 
glorified together,” ® he rises to a vision of the coming glory. 
He sees the whole creation (7 «tiow) looking with upraised and 
outstretched head (dmoxagadoxia) for the revealing of God’s own 
Son. Something of self-sustained waiting is ascribed to nature ; 
the element of constancy is in its attitude; as though it had 
received recurring and accumulating indications of the advent 
of a lofty spiritual being. One is forcibly reminded of Paul’s » 
statement that God had from the creation manifested His power 
and divinity in nature,” and of John’s doctrine of the Divine 
Love uttering itself in the Logos, making the worlds and all 
things by it, and at last sending it into the world to walk in the 
flesh filled with His own grace and truth.*! 


86 Romans viii. 3. 88 Romans vi. 7. 40 Romans i. 20. 
87 Romans viii. 3. 89 Romans viii. 17. 41 John i. 1, 3, 14. 
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Yet this xtiow of God, the word of His mouth, and bearing 
the impress of His power and divinity, had been made subject 
to vanity (wetuor:), not by any volition of its own — since 
voluntariness did not characterize it — but by an act of God, 
in the hope of its deliverance from the slavery of corruption 
(tqs pOogae) into the freedom of the glory of God’s children.” 
He then refers to the pains and deaths of nature as birth throes ; 
as though through death she were bringing forth ever higher 
and higher forms of being. From these birth-pangs of nature 
he traces suffering into human life, regarding man as waiting 
with nature for the advent of the Son of God; but in man’s 
case the waiting is for his own induction into full sonship by 
the ceremony of adoption (vioGect«), which he describes as the 
redemption of the ooza— probably from the bondage of the 
cag. It adds great force to this passage to understand the 
groaning and travail of man as of the Christian man} for it 
gives us a magnificent picture of the travail of the universe, 
rising into the travail of the Christian, and ending in the glo- 
rified form of the Son of God. 

We are now in position to briefly summarize the results we 
have obtained from our study ; and it may be well for me to 
explain that while I have seemed to depart from the strict lines 
of treatment of the genesis of sin, I have done so only as it 
became necessary to indicate the relation of this doctrine to 
Paul’s eschatology. God made creation with a double nature, 
having in it the image of His power and divinity, yet frail and 
perishable. He made man sharing the nature of creation, yet 
having within him the beginnings of a life, that, if cherished 
and developed, would have freed him from the perishing of 
nature. But man, confronted with the image of good in na- 
ture, worships it, forgets God, and so falls into sin and is given 
over to the fate of the creature he has chosen, which3to him 
becomes a more awful fate by reason of his superior being. 
This sin and its dismal consequence so sank down into the being 
of man that it became a second nature, and was shared by all, 
existing within their very bodies, in the depths of their souls, 
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beneath their conscious recognition, within their instincts, and 
hostile to their wills. But God, out of the Infinite Love with 
which He made the worlds and gave man freedom, sent His 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, to overcome the world 
and redeem man into the glory of His children. So should the 
discord of creation and human life disappear, and God become 
All in all. 

On broad grounds this is the basis of Paul’s eschatology. 
When he is speaking of sin and its results, and man’s redemp- 
tion from it and them, he speaks in universal terms. He re- 
gards sin as a universal principle existing in every soul. He 
was no perfectionist, if we take chapter vii. of the Epistle to 
the Romans as any indication of his doctrines. So also he re- 
gards redemption as a universal process, and its result as a uni- 
versal result. He writes as a prophet, with the prophet’s burn- 
ing desire and hope of the triumph of God, given substantial 
being by the prophet’s faith. He writes in broad lines, treat- 
ing creation and humanity as wholes, describing the alien side 
of nature and man as falling into death and disappearing, and 
God as triumphing in the full redemption of nature from evil 
and man from sin. In his system death is a transient thing by 
reason of its very content. To speak of endless death would 
be in him a contradiction of terms. Death may have in it an 
unfathomable abyss of misery and despair; but the onstretch- 
ing and abiding of the Eternal are not in it: they belong to 
God and life. Its interpretation may be given by itself and 
unrelieved by any expressed prospect of release; but the argu- 
ment from silence has no weight. Or it may stand, a story of 
the maturing of sin, side by side with a statement of the Divine 
life-giving, as one of those profound antinomies with which the 
writings of Paul are filled But this does not involve the end- 
lessness of the evil; since that would be no longer an antinomy, 
but a contradiction. 

The union of the material and the moral, which characterizes 
Paul’s treatment of this subject, is shown not only in the use 
of odg§ and dévaroc, but also in the use of dvécracw, The ma- 
terial conception of the resurrection, on the one hand, and the 
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purely spiritual conception of it, on the other, fail to adequately 
express Paul’s interpretation of the fact. Manas coua and vovg 
organically bound together in his nature, is the subject of a 
two-fold yet single évdorac. From the man of fleshly body 
and carnal mind, he is raised into the man of spiritual body 
and heavenly mind. The resurrection is a purifying and 
glorifying of the entire man, body and mind, and involves 
bodily and mental changes. If this conception of the resur- 
rection taught by Paul be applied to the resurrection of Christ 
with such modification as the sinlessness of Christ necessitates, 
it will set at rest forever the old dispute between the believers 
in the physical resurrection of Christ and the believers in his 
purely spiritual resurrection; and will obliterate as by magic 
the difficulties in the Gospel narratives of the resurrection. 
Since it stands as synonymous with the redemption from the 
bondage of the sagf, as used in the Pauline sense, it sets the 
question of the two resurrections, one of the just, the other of 
the unjust, in a new light. With Paul the resurrection is the 
‘process through which man becomes free from his evils and his 
sins: it is the resurrection of man from the gloom of wicked- 
ness into the glory of goodness. We may understand Paul, 
when he speaks before Felix * of the resurrection of both the 
just and the unjust, as speaking in the terms of the day, and 
as making the resurrection an experience of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men; he does not even here involve the idea of two 
resurrections. But in his epistles where he exercises some- 
thing of deliberate care, and has a doctrinal purpose in his 
mind, he does not make even the distinction found in his speech 
before the Roman governor. Nor should we expect him to 
make it, since he is dealing with the process of universal re- 
demption, and has assumed as one of the grounds of his sys- 
tem, the universal sinfulness of man. The idea of the resur- 
rection as a mere return to a vital existence, is entirely foreign 
to the doctrine of Paul; and the conception that man can be 
raised in his sins is the most thorough-going contradiction pos- 
sible for one to imagine. Whoever has experienced the resur- 


rection is by virtue of that experience redeemed from his sins. 
#8 Acts xxiv. 15. 
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I care to refer to but one other point, and that concerning 
what is called hell in the Apostles’ creed. The bare fact that 
Paul makes the resurrection a process of redemption into the 
glory of God’s children, carries with it as a necessary inference, 
the existence of a state between the grave and the accomplish- 
ment of man’s full redemption. _Whatever may be the content 
of Paul’s idea, he has something within his teachings corres- 
ponding to the Sheol of his fathers, the aidns of the first three 
centuries, the purgatory of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the intermediate state of which men are talking to-day. It 
appears pronounced in scattered places in his writings, but is 
presented with more force between the lines, as though it were 
a commonly accepted idea, and one deeply seated within the 
beliefs of the early Christians.“ 

G. M. Harmon. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Catholic Universalism. 


THE drift of Christian thought at the present time is un- 
mistakably towards unity in essentials. It seems important, 
therefore, that every Christian body which would promote the 
end for which the Christ prayed, should consider what may and 
must be added to its distinguishing doctrines to bring it into 
fuller sympathy with the complete truth of God in Christ. 

The combination of words at the head of this paper indicates 
in what relation to each other the dear old truths have arranged 
themselves in our thought. Catholic Universalism is the con- 
tribution which some of us desire to offer towards the realiza- 
tion of a truly Catholic church. | 


“T wish to explain to the readers of the QuARTERLY that I have dealt with the 
subjects of destiny, the resurrection, and the intermediate state, only in their rela- 
tions to the doctrine of the genesis, development and fruitage of sin. To deal 
inductively with Paul’s teachings concerning them, does not come within the scope 
of this paper. Moreover they demand time and place and labor for themselves, 
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When we make use of the expression Catholic Universal- 
ism,” we need to remember that we are using words which are 
technical. Their root meanings are substantially the same. 
Catholic is merely the transcript of the Greek xaoduxos, which 
means “universal.” If the words were used according to 
their primal meanings, we should have for our topic “ Univer- 
sal Universalism.” In this form the expression might mean 
several things ; it might be a combination in which the adjec- 
tive is redundant,—for what can be more “ universal” than 
“ Universalism?” And possibly some of us are wont to think 
that any addition to the word Universalism is superfluous. But 
when we remember that “ Universalism ” has a technical mean- 
ing in the theological world, and that “Catholic” also has a 
technical meaning, we must see how the union of the words may 
have a meaning more inclusive than either by itself. 

What then is Universalism? We who are Universalists 
are wont to define the word broadly. The Rhode Island Cate- 
chism gives quite an inclusive answer to the question. But 
technically, in the theological world at large, Universalism is 
the belief that all men finally will be saved. Universalists 
may believe a great deal more, but this is the distinguishing 
feature of their creed. If you were to ask who are Baptists? 
the first thing you would be told would be, “ They are Chris- 
tians who believe in baptism by immersion.” Baptists may 
believe a great deal more, but ¢hat distinguishes them. So in 
a technical sense, Universalists are those who believe in the ul- 
timate salvation of all men. They may believe more, but that 
doctrine is always associated with the word. They may come 
to their conclusion by different processes ; but that conclusion 
is the one thing which marks them all. 

Now there is always danger to a man or to a body of men in 
being so labelled and known by a single predominant truth. 
There is danger to the person and to the church so labelled, 
that they will unduly magnify their distinguishing truth, and 
there is danger, moreover, that others will come to judge them 
exclusively by that one truth ! , 

We may observe how this has been by looking over the 
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Protestant sects. Twenty-five years ago you could almost surely 
tell by simply meeting a man upon the street whether he were 
a Methodist, or a Baptist, or a Congregationalist, or a Unita. 
rian, or a Universalist, so completely did his distinguishing 
doctrine impress itself upon his personality. This is not quite 
so evident now because truths are held more broadly and per- 
haps less vitally than of old. And yet there is some evidence 
of the same thing even to-day. Now Universalists, set for the 
defense of one particular doctrine and known by that, have not 
entirely escaped the penalty of their position. No one can 
read our history of a hundred years and doubt that we have 
unduly magnified the isswes of the Divine Government as re- 
lated to man! We speak reverently of the faithful men who 
in the early days did such valiant service in controversy with 
the giant theological errors of Calvinism! But we cannot 
doubt that by undue emphasis upon the issues of life the Uni- 
versalist body has been hampered both within and without ; 
and we cannot doubt that by excess of emphasis upon the 
issues of life, the moral sanctions of life have, in many minds, 
been greatly weakened. We may not here sketch the growth 
of Universalism in America from a theological movement to a 
Church with a capital “C,” as Dr. Demarest likes to put it. 
It is enough to say that since the Gloucester Centennial and 
the appearance of “ Our New Departure” by Dr. Brooks—(the 
greatest book which the Universalist Church has produced )— 
the effort of Universalists has been to free themselves from 
the tyranny of their one distinguishing truth by giving heed to 
the whole range of Christian doctrines, and by noting the re- 
lation of their one truth to all reality. But this much-to-be- 
desired retidjustment of essential doctrines has not been fully 
accomplished. Still, in some sections of our Church the em- 
phasis is too often put in the wrong place, and we are still 
somewhat at sea in our doctrines and in our methods. It is 
with the desire that our Church may more fully realize her pos- 
sibilities, as outlined by the sainted Dr. Brooks, and that she 
may take her place firmly as a part of Christ’s Holy Church 
Universal that we ‘would prefix to our distinguishing word the 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXV. 10 
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adjective Catholic, and name the Universalism which we feel 
must lie very close to the ultimate faith of Christendom, Cath- 
olic Universalism. 

We have seen now that Universalism has a technical mean- 
ing. So has the word Catholic. And we cannot know what 
emphasis this word adds to Universalism until we know its 
technical meaning. When the word Catholic is spoken here in 
America our thought is apt to turn at once to the Roman 
Church, which has been allowed so largely to monopolize the 
name in this country. And the Roman Church does rest upon 
Catholic foundations. But she has built a massive superstruc- 


ture upon those foundations which contain many wn-Catholic 
features, as in her dogmas of “the immaculate conception ” 
“and papal infallibility.” But the Roman Church has no ex- 
clusive claim upon the word Catholic. The Greek Church and 
the Anglican Church rest equally upon Catholic foundations. 
But neither have they exclusive claims to the designation of 
Catholic. Catholicity strikes deeper than any outward organ- 
ization and in its technical meaning involves a certain philoso- 
phy of life and a certain view of Christianity. It is a creed, a 


life and a spirit confined to no particular division of the Church, 
which, crossing denominational lines, may appear in any body 


of Christians. The centre of the Catholic system is the fact of 


the Incarnation — God in Christ reconciling the world unto 


himself ! 
‘When God had come in perfect self-revelation in Jesus Christ, 


He did not leave His children, but by what we might call His 
reincarnation in the Holy Church universal, identified by the 
sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper duly administered, 
according to divine. appointment, He still carries on the great 
education of a race of responsible souls into His own divine 


likeness. The substance of Catholicism as a system of doc- 
trine is expressed in the ancient creeds — the Apostles’ and the 


Nicene. These creeds are not statements of theories, but of 
living, divine verities! God the Father Almighty; Jesus 
Christ the Eternal Son of God ; the Holy Ghost, the Comforter 
and Guide of mankind; the judgment of the world by the 
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standard of sonship; the divine institution of the Church; 


the forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the dead ; the life 
everlasting, — these are the massive realities which constitute 
the sum of Catholic doctrine! All men the children of the 
holy God; life having for its supreme meaning discipline ; 
Christianity the chief power of God, and the holy Church of 
Christ the chief instrument of God in the realization of a re- 
deemed humanity: this is true Catholicism in the technical 
meaning of the word. It places the emphasis upon fundamen- 
tals, upon the divine and universal postulates. It is the “ Yea’, 
of Christianity, as Universalism is the “‘ Amen!” 

But possibly we may see the real significance of Catholicism 


a little more clearly, if for a moment we set over against it its 
chief antagonist in the modern Cuurch, Evangelicalism. That 
also is a technical word. We all know that its root meaning, 
which involves the bearing of the good news, is not its techni- 
cal meaning, which involves a certain philosophy of life and a 
certain view of Christianity. Its philosophy of life is covered 
by the word probation, and its view of Christianity represents 
it as a scheme. The doctrines included in this Evangelical 


system have been chiefly formulated since the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century. There had been individuals in the 
Church before that time who held to some of these doctrines. 


But the Evangelical movement as such did not begin until that 


time. ‘Not one of the Evangelical creeds dates back of A.D. 
1500. And what is the substance of this evangelical system ? 
Life a trial to determine destiny in the future ; probation lim- 
ited strictly to life in the earth; humanity utterly depraved in 
consequence of the fall of Adam, and worthy of death; Chris- 
tianity a scheme to rescue a remnant of this fallen race; Christ 
sent as the last resort to suffer, the innocent for the guilty, and 
to save all who believe ; the endless bliss of the saved and the 


endless woe of the lost; these are the leading features of that 
evangelical system which has so largely dominated Protestant- 


ism for the past three hundred and fifty years, and from whose 


tyranny it has been hard for any of us to escape. 
This is the system with which true Catholicism is now in 
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conflict. The two great parties in the modern Church are the 


Evangelical and the Catholic parties. That the Evangelical 


party is now waning in power after its long reign no careful 
student of the times can doubt. We do not say that the Evan- 
gelical churches are growing less potent. They are not. But 
leading minds in some of these churches are moving, perhaps 
unconsciously, towards catholic positions, and thereby the meth- 
ods and the influence of these churches are improved and made 
strong. The Episcopal Church has returned very generally to 
Catholic positions. We say returned, for her original positions 
were Catholic, and it was only in the adoption of the Thirty- 
ninefArticles that the Church of England joined the Evangel- 
ical movement. Now the Church of England and the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of America are making less of the 
Thirty-nine Articles and more of the ancient Catholic creeds 
as they swing back from the errors of the sixteenth century to 
the verities of the first century. At the last General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, held in Chicago, the proposition 
to change the name of the “ Protestant Episcopal Church” to 
the “ American Catholic Church,” received nearly a two-thirds 
vote. So true is it that among Protestant bodies in America 
to-day the Episcopal Church is most completely Catholic. But 
what is this “new orthodoxy” in the Congregationalist body, 
but a strong drift through the Evangelicalism of the sixteenth 
century towards the Catholic pcsitions of the early Church? 
The Catholic party in the Congregationalist body is fairly rep- 
resented by the Andover school, and the Evangelical party by 
the Secretary of the American Board. 

In other Evangelical churches the drift toward Catholic po- 
sitions is less marked, but everywhere these Catholic verities 
are advancing, and their ultimate victory seems abundantly 
assured. The conflict is an irrepressible one. Between that 
philosophy of life expressed in the word probatiou and that ex- 
pressed in the word discipline, — between that view of Chris- 
tianity which sees in it a scheme to save some, and that view 
which sees in it the power of God unto a world’s salvation, 
there can be no reconciliation. “The firm foundation of God 
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standeth,” and that philosophy of life and that view of Chris- 
tianity which have upon them most unmistakably the Divine 


stamp must surely endure. As Erskine beautifully puts it, 
“We are not in a state of probation, we are in a process of 
education directed by that eternal purpose of love which brought 
us into being.” This process of education God, the Father, the 


Son and the Holy Ghost, will carry on to its fulfilment, how- 
ever long it may take. Christianity is the sufficient power and 
the Holy Church of Christ is the sufficient instrument unto the 
accomplishment of so divine an end. So do we see the beauty 
of the Catholic system in contrast with the Evangelical. It 
gives a satisfactory explanation of man’s life in the earth; it 
reflects glory upon the Maker of the world and the Father of 
mankind ; it is in harmony with the constitution of the uni- 
verse. 

Now it is this full-freighted word — Catholic — which we 
add to Universalism that Universalism may be properly defined. 
When that word which empasizes the issues is qualified by that 
word which puts the emphasis upon the divine postulates, we 
seem to have a system which cannot be broken, — a system 
charged with infinite possibilities, — Catholic- Universalism. 
In the past those branches of the Church which have had the 
Catholic foundations have failed to build their superstructures 
in harmony therewith. They are partially failing to-day. They 
have said with endless iteration, “two and two,” “two and 
two.” They have failed to complete the proposition by saying 
“two and two are four.” They have allowed poor human build- 
ings of straw to rise where the solid structure as of polished 
marble ought to stand. From the Catholic premises they have 
not drawn the universal conclusions. They have trimmed and 
cut away the Catholic stalk that it should not flower in Univer- 
salism. For example, the Roman and the Anglican churches 
have thrust in the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, declar- 
ing that the sacrament of baptism creates the fact, rather than 
pronounces that the children of men are the children of God. 
On the other hand, Universalists, in their eagerness to pluck 
the consummate flower of Universalism, have too often neglected 
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the symmetrical growth of that Catholic plant which alone 
could warrant so gloriousa result. But Catholic Universalism 
is the living plant in all its fair proportions, rooted in the soil 
of the divine love incarnate, and growing up into the gorgeous 
bloom of a glorified humanity. In the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost we believe in a redeemed 
and perfected humanity,— that is Catholic Universalism. 
Now when we turn again to our history we must note with 
what halting steps we have come to this position. Indeed, too 
many of us shrink from it to-day. 

Father Murray was an Evangelical Universalist. His the- 
ology was Calvinistic with one new premise, — that Christ died 
for all, not for a part of the race simply, and therefore all 
would be saved. But otherwise his system of theology was 
largely Evangelical. Father Ballou was — what shall we say ? 
—a rationalistic Bible Universalist. He departed from the 
Evangelical standards, and largely, though perhaps not con- 
sciously from the Catholic system. Indeed, it is hardly to be 
supposed that he knew anything about technical Catholic doc- 
trines. Through his profound study of the Bible he came to 
apprehend some Catholic truths, but a predominance of the 
rationalistic tendency in him and the old tyranny of the proba- 
tion philosophy kept him from many of the verities of the - 
Catholic system. The Winchester Profession, but probably 
without the knowledge of those who prepared it, has somewhat 
more of the Catholic drift, and yet inits phraseology it is tinged 
with both evangelical and rationalistic thought. It could not 
have been expected that in its early stages the Universalist 
movement would be consistent. All new movements lack con- 
sistency. And so our history has been marked, now by an ex- 
cess of the rationalistic spirit and now by a spurt of Evangel- 
ical zeal, both of which, we ought to have learned long ago, 
are inconsistent with true Universalism. It has been, however, 
only since the issue of “ Our New Departure” that we have 
really begun to learn that we ought to be neither evangelical 
nor rationalistic, but catholic ; and that only whenjwe are Cath- 
olic as well as Universalistic can we hope to occupy our real 
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place of power in the present and the vantage-ground of the 
future. 

All our efforts to become Evangelical have failed and must 
fail, for Evangelicalism and Universalism do not belong to- 
gether. All our efforts to become rationalistic have shown our 
weakness, because of the superior strength of others in that 
direction ; moreover rationalism and Universalism contradict 
each other. The only thoroughly consistent system seems to be 
Catholic Universalism, and only as we become more pro- 
nouncedly Catholic is our place in the Universal Church as- 
sured. Already four-fifths of Christ’s Holy Church throughout 
the earth rests upon Catholic foundations. And yet in the 
matter of doctrine this large fraction of the church has not 
drawn the universal conclusions. How great our advantage, 
therefore, when resting upon Catholic foundations, we feel war- 
ranted in drawing such conclusions! We recognize that this 
large fraction of the Church makes much of the priesthood and 
of the sacraments and of liturgical worship. And as we give 
ourselves over to the Catholic positions we are very sure to make 
more of these things. The drift is unmistakably towards such 
things — towards the enrichment of the public services of the 
Church. The feeling is growing wherever the Catholic princi- 
ples are spreading that public prayer should be common prayer. 
But instead of exalting such things into places of first impor- 
tance, as has been done too often, we may help to bring them into 
their true places as instruments in the great education. We 
ought not to be afraid of those things, therefore, which have 
always been associated with the Catholic positions. 

But when we take this Catholic stand who in the Church 
universal are our natural allies? We shall have tolerance for 
all, but are not our allies chiefly the men of the Catholic party 
in the Episcopal and in the Congregational bodies, — such men 
as Robertson and Maurice and Stanley and Farrar, and Phil- 
lips Brooks and Mulford, and the Andover Professors, — men 
who have not yet drawn the Universalist inferences from the 
Catholic premises, but have so emphasized those premises as to 
leave the faith of individual Christians free to draw the infer- 
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ences of the Larger Hope. In this increasing company in the 
Protestant world we must see our true allies, whether as-yet 
they recognize us or not. And in the reunions of Christendom 
for which so many are praying and some are hoping, we ought 
to be found in this Catholic fellowship. 

In our so practical age, when all things are judged largely by 
the standard of utility, it is fair to ask what are some of the 
advantages of Catholic Universalism? Let us draw out a little 
more definitely some of the more marked advantages which 
seem to belong to this system. 

First, it can be tolerant without being indifferent. The Rev. 
Phillips Brooks shows in his recently published lectures on 
“ Tolerance,” that tolerance is composed of two necessary ele- 
ments, positive convictions and sympathy with men whose con 
victions differ from our own. Now he who has come to the 
positions of Catholic Universalism is very positive in his con 
victions, and because of the inclusive character of the truths 
which he holds he must have sympathy with all honest men. 
If we may utilize another figure from Phillips Brooks, the Cath- 
olic Universalist stands vitally related to four concentric circles. 
The inner circle is his home, the place where he finds nourish- 
ment and shelter and inspiration for his soul, where the light 
forever shines of the one complete self-revelation of God in 
Christ. 


‘** Thou one staid Rock in life’s tempestuous sea, 
To thee I come! 
Henceforth — all else unstable — but in Thee 
I find my home. 
Rest of my soul, once weary, peaceful now, 
The central object of my spirit’s joy art Thou.’’ 


And then the second circle to which he is vitally related is | 
that which includes all who have named the name of Christ, — 
Catholics who are not Universalists, and Universalists who are 
not Catholics, and Evangelicals who are neither Catholics nor 
Universalists. He is devoutly interested in all, and glad that 
those who have not found his home are yet not unhoused. 

And then the Catholic Universalist is interested in that third 
and still wider circle including all religious thought and life 
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before Christ and apart from Christ, expressed in the myriad 
altars and devotions of the world’s great religions. He must 
rejoice in all the truth to which men have attained on the spir- 
itual side of life, in their awkward, stumbling upreaching to 
find the Father. And then there is that last and outermost 
circle of all, embracing all humanity and all human interests to 
which the Catholic Universalist cannot be indifferent, because 
he believes that all men are doomed to be saved. Standing 
thus, related to all these concentric circle, the Catholic Uni- 
versalist cannot be indifferent.to any good anywhere, and he 
must be tolerant towards all honest men. 

Again, Catholic Universalism can take an impregnable Bible 
into the larger life of the twentieth century. The real Bible 
we declare impregnable, because all questions relating to its 
specialty we throw back of the record as such. We claim that 
the Revelation was in the national life of the Jews and in the 
Incarnate One, underlying the books of Scripture. The Old 
Testament was the product of many centuries of Jewish na- 
tional life supernaturally led by Jehovah God; and the New 
Testament was the product of the first three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of the life of the Christian Church, which thus existed 
before the New Testament and gave the Bible to the world. 
He who stands in that inner circle where the Catholic Univer- 
salist stands, — in the midst of the great verities of the Incar- 
nation, believing these things—that God, who taught His cho- 
sen nation the primary lessons concerning His nature and wide 
purposes of love, came in perfect self-revelation in Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of the whole world—he sees the inestimable worth 
of the Bible, the fragmentary record of a progressive revela- 
tion, in the fact that it brings him nearer than any other book 
or books to the national] life and to the divine Person through 
and in which God gave His complete revelation; and seeing 
the Bible thus he cannot fear any attacks of criticism in the 
present nor in the coming centuries. So Catholic Universalism 
can take an impregnable Bible into the larger life of the twen- 
tieth century and still find the venerable Book 
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‘“* A broad land of wealth unknown, 
Where springs of life arise.”’ 

We might name other advantages of Catholic Universalism: 
how it can duly and wisely emphasize the Church, her sacred 
seasons and her sacraments, without unduly exalting them ; and 
how it accords with that philosophy of life which is broad 
enough for the times in which we live, and which is covered by 
the word discipline. We have already given hints in these 
directions, but we name one more advantage of this system. 
Catholic Universalism can work diligently for a world’s sal- 
vation with patient courage and true missionarg zeal. We 
have not been distinguished as a missionary body. It has been 
only since our new departure that we have done much real mis- 
sionary work at home, and we are only now moving towards 
the establishment of foreign missions. We have attempted 
many explanations of this state of things in our Church. A 
sufficient explanation seems to be that Universalists have lacked 
the motive of missions. We should have done home and for- 
eign missionary work in greater degree long ago, if we had been 
filled with the motive. We believe that the motive is in what 
thy word Catholic brings to Universalism. Our Evangelical 
friends are talking much to-day about the things which cut the 
nerve of missions. The fact seems to be that the Evangelical 
nerve is cut, and the Evangelicals are seeking for the cause in 
the wrong direction. The wider harvests of God which are 
offering themselves to the reapers cannot be gathered with the 
old instruments. Mr. Joseph Cook thinks that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ can, if the Church seizes her opportunity, be 
preached to all peoples before the end of this century. We 
agree with Mr. Cook in his confident possibility. But we do 
not believe that nerveless Evangelicalism can be the preacher. 
In listening a few months ago to Missionary Hume we felt sure 
that the nerve of missionary work had not been cut by his more 
Catholic positions. He returned to the heathen in the full con- 
fidence that they are God’s children, and he and others like him 
will do all that they may to make the heathen better children 
of God. And along this line, in harmony with the Catholic 
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verities, the missionary work of the next and coming centuries 
is sure tobedone. Already the actual methods in foreign fields 
have outstripped the home theories of the Churches in conform- 
ing themselves to the Catholic standards. If any one supposes 
that the formal conversion of a few souls from heathenism to 
the Christian faith is all that modern missionaries are attempt- 
ing, he does not know the alphabet of their endeavors. Mis- 
sionaries are teachers, physicians, artisans, as well as preachers. 
They are brothers and sisters to less favored brothers and sis- 
ters. They are striving to replace heathenism with Christian 
civilization, to “turn from darkness unto light,” to make their 
brethren in heathen lands sharers of their own rich inheritance. 
The important question with most missionaries to-day is not 
whether some heathen are to have “ continued probation ;” but 
the important question with them is, what can we, who are 
favored of Heaven, do for the less favored, who are also chil- 
dren of God? what can we do to lift them out of degraded 
conditions, and place them in conditions more favorable to the 
fact of their divine sonship and to its culture in the earth? 
And while in the churches about us the theory and motive of 
missions are conforming themselves more to this actual practice 
upon foreign fields, — as the churches are becoming more truly 
Catholic, — we hail the appearance of the motive in the Uni- 
versalist Church, which has, through its General Convention, 
taken the initial steps towards the establishment of Foreign 
Missions. And this movement originated at a centre of Cath- 
olic Universalism. In all this we see evidence that Catholic 
Universalism, recognizing that the harvests are God’s harvests, 
that the chief elements of progrsss are the diviue elements, 
can take its place securely in the divine training of the ages and 
can work for a world’s salvation with patient courage and true 
missionary zeal. 

So does Catholic Universalism seem to be a system large 
enough for the broadest intellect, beautiful enough for the 
strongest affections, and encouraging enough for the keenest 
hope. In comparison with it how meagre and dry seem the 
husks which so many in the churches are offering their needy 
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brethren! Old systems, old theories, old philosophies — why 
should we care for many of them now except as curiosities ? 
Why may we not go out into the harvests of God and let our 
souls delight themselves in fatness? As we move about se- 
renely in the open places of this ample system we cannot be 
pessimisis: As we walk in the light of this noon-day sun we 
cannot stumble. The present is pre-eminently a harvest-time 
of God, and as we become faithful reapers in this divine har- 
vest, we can no longer doubt that at last God, the Father the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without end, — 
will ripen His harvest of a redeemed humanity. 


‘**O brothers! if my faith is vain, 
If hopes like these betray, 
Pray for me, tliat my feet may gain 
The sure and s@fer way. 


‘* And Thou, O Lord, by whom are seen 
Thy creatures as they be, 
Forgive me, if too close I lean 
My human heart on Thee.”’ 


Henry I. Cushman. 


ARTICLE XI. 
The Immortal Life. 


7 


As to the fact of the immortality of the soul Christians are 
agreed. As to the circumstances of any existence beside the 
physical we are profoundly ignorant. Some profess§to hold 
the gates ajar, or wide open. Some take us on pilgrimages 
through another sphere, some have familiar visitations from 
those who have taken up another form of life, but nothing has 
yet been gathered from the mysterious realm. As to place, as 
to surroundings, as to the aspects and appearances in the im- 
mortal life nothing of value has been contributed by specula- 
tion. Neither the Christian story writer, the spiritualist medium, 
nor the theologian, have anything to offer at all satisfactory to 
candid and earnest inquiry. ‘Those who profess the greatest 
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familiarity with the unknown country are most hopelessly bound 
in materialistic conceptions, and offer us as facts of that other 
life, what we all know about this. With all the intercourse in 
these later years professed to have been had with those already 
in that other realm, we have learned as yet absolutely nothing 
new. 

But though we confess our ignorance as to the circumstances 
of the immortal life, we may know something as to its nature. 
On the basis of the Christian thought of immortality, and on 
the basis of reason, there are some truths concerning it of 
which we may be assured. If there is in fact an immortality, 
if there is a continued and a never ending personal existence, 
such as we are led to expect under Christian insrtuction, and 
if the Christian idea of God is correct, and Jesus’ teaching 
true, then there are some things about the nature of the immor- 
tal life which we may know. Assuming the fact of immortality 
and the truth of the Christ thought, the following four propo- 
sitions are laid down as setting forth a reasonable view of the 
nature of the immortal life: 

I. Death is the transfer of the soul from the physical to the 
spiritual body. 

So far as our observation goes death is the putting off of the 
flesh. According to revelation it is the clothing of the spirit in 
a new body. We know little about the process of the release 
of the spirit from the clay, and that only from the physical 
side. Does the spirit depart at once when the bodily functions 
cease? Does it linger, as sometimes seems, and light up by its 
presence the silent form? We know not. But be it a process 
of moments or of days, death is only a release of the spirit 
from the flesh. “The dust returns to the dust and the spirit to 
God who gave it.” But the spirit is not disembodied. It takes 
on at once the new body of which St. Paul writes, the spiritual 
body. We learn from St. Paul that the process of the depart- 
ure from the flesh involves the taking on of the new body of 
the spirit. The life of the grain of wheat which falls into the 
ground is not left for a moment without a body. In the begin- 
ning the life is within the seed. The husk perishes, and out of 
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that process the life finds its new body in the blade that springs 
up to the light So we are led to believe that at death the soul 
leaves the old temple, and somehow in the departure, without 
violence, without shock, is clothed upon with the organism of 
the spirit. 

What the spiritual body is, what form and appearance it has 
are questions unanswered. No anatomist can describe it. No 
physiologist can tell how it does its work. Yet there are some 
things which may be known. “It is not the same body.” St. 
Paul says, “The glory of the celestial is one, the glory of the 
terrestrial is another.” The spiritual like the physical body 
is the clothing of the soul. We are not unclothed but clothed 
upon. The physical body is “the earthly tent house” of the soul. 
The spiritual body is “the building of God, the house not made 


with hands eternal in the heavens.”’ Both are instruments of the 
soul. The natural body adapts the soul to a material environ- 


ment, the spiritual body adapts the soul to a spiritual environ- 
ment. The natural body is the soul’s means of thought and 
action and feeling in this life, the spiritual serves the same 
purpose in the other life. We can well believe that the spiritual 
body is a more perfect instrument of the soul than the physi- 
eal. “It is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption : it 
is sown in dishonor ;. it is raised in glory: it is sown in weak- 
ness; it is raised in power: it is sown a natural body; it is 
raised a spiritual body.” The flesh is not a perfect instrument 
of the spirit. Subject as it is to. physical law, and having a 
double function, as servant of two distinct orders of life, it 
often fails to serve the soul as it should. It may become dis- 
eased. It is subject to injury. In its purely physical func- 
tions, it may gain a mastery and stand in the way of the soul’s 
best life. But the spiritual body, we may infer, is the soul’s 
true servant. It can never be a clog, a hindrance to the soul. 
It can never stand in the way of its development. It will do 
the soul’s bidding. It will not offer from itself any suggestion 
of evil. There can be no conflict between it and the spirit, as 
there sometimes is between the grossness of the flesh and the 
fineness of the soul. Clothed in the spiritual body the soul 
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can have higher privileges and higher joys. It can hold more 
intimate and perfect communion with the spirits of the just 
made perfect, with Christ, and with God. 

Again we may be reasonably assured that the spiritual body 
is the soul’s final and everlasting habiliment. ‘It is sown in 
corruption ; it is raised in incorruption,” or in incorruptibility. 
It is “ eternal in the heavens.” The physical body is perishable. 
It is matter put to temporary use by life. Life only maintains 
the matter in its organic form. When life is gone the matter 
returns to its inorganic silence. Or from another standpoint 
we may say that the physical body maintains the physical life, 
and serves the soul. It has its natural term of existence. It 
becomes enfeebled and weakened. The time comes when it 
can no longer maintain the physical life. That ceases, and the 
body returns to its original elements. In either view the nat- 
ural body is temporary and perishable. Not so with the spir- 
itual body. That is the soul’s everlasting habitation. The 
spiritual body is subject to no degay. “It is raised in incor- 
ruptibility.” Eternity shall make no inroads upon its energy, 
nor take away its power to serve the soul. 

Such is the spiritual body, the perfect instrument of the 
spirit, and its ever abiding home. 

II. Our nature is unchanged by death. 

We are in essence the same beings morally and spiritually 


after death as before. At death we do not enter into that 
heaven, which in the popular thought is the abode of the 
blessed. We have many thingsto unlearn about heaven. Many 
of the current notions are the purest fancy. As a matter of 
fact we do not know anything about the final abode of the 
blessed, anything about the everlasting residence of God’s re- 
deemed children. Heaven, the firmament, owranos, as descrip- 
tions of a locality, are as vague and indefinite terms as could 
well be. The conception of heaven as a circumscribed space 
in a particular locality, the dwelling place of perfected souls, 
as contrasted with some other and very different circumscribed 
space, where God’s incorrigibles abide, is a materialistic con- 
ception, and one which is destined to pass away. Leaving this | 
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life we enter upon the other, but in what locality or amid what 
scenes we do not know. But clothed upon with the spiritual 
body we remain ourselves. Death does not make us perfect. 
We remain in essence the same beings morally and spiritually 
as before. Each one in his own identity is ushered into the 
new life. Whatever we are in our moral and spiritual nature 
at the moment before the putting off of the flesh, that we are 
at the moment after. 

This position is liable to be misunderstood. It may be con- 
fused with another statement somewhat similar in sound, but 
very different in sense. It is not saying that the immortal life 
is precisely like this life. It is not saying that man has all 
the same wants and passions and feelings in that life as in this. 
Or that he is moved by all the same motives, or that his knowl- 
edge continues the same in kind and amount, or that he is sub- 
ject to the same evil influences and tendencies.! Some of the 
same wants he may have. So far as his wants are spiritual, 
or pertain to the soul, they will be the same hereafter as here. 
Other wants he cannot have. He may have, he must have, 
some of the same passions. Others he cannot have. The no- 
bler passions seated in the soul must remain. The baser pas- 
sions belonging to the body perish with it. He must have 
many of the same feelings in that life as in this. Such as have 
their origin in the natural body cannot pass over into the im- 
mortal life. He will take with him such knowledge as he has 
in kind and amount, and, it is to be hoped, in the other life 
both broaden his view and increase his stock. A host of evil 
influences we know are left behind. Many evil tendencies be- 
long with the physical, and do not survive the body’s decay. 
Others belong to the soul, and it seems reasonable to believe 
their pressure must be felt in the life beyond the grave. 

Neither is this proposition a claim that in the future life the 
soul’s circumstances are the same as in this. It is not a state- 
ment with regard to the soul’s surroundings, but with regard to 
its essence or nature. One of the most obvious facts is that 
the soul’s environment is largely changed, perhaps entirely 


1 QUARTERLY, October, 1887, p. 431. 
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changed. But of the new environment we know very little. 
The conditions and circumstances of the new life are beyond 
our ken. We have no ground for positing a likeness in events 
and transactions as pertaining to the two spheres. No valid 
argument could be based upon such a resemblance. We know 
the conditions and circumstances of life here, nothing of the 
conditions and circumstances of life there. Revelation deals 
with essentials. It says, “ We shall be like him.” It does not 
say when, or where, or amid what surroundings. The imagi- 
nation cannot conjure up anything which the sober reason will 
accept. Our environment is changed, but what the new is to 
be time only will reveal. 

The point here insisted upon is only this, that our nature, 
the moral and spiritual quality, the essence of the soul, is not 
changed by the putting off of the physical body. Each one 
in his own identity is ushered into the new life. We change 
our body ; we enter upon new circumstances ; our souls are the 
same. The same qualities of mind and heart that we have 
before, we shall have after death. Depths of affection, traits 
and power of intellect will be unchanged. Strength of will, or 
weakness, will be as before. Perversities of disposition and 
tendencies to sin, such as are not flesh-born, in our nature at 
the one moment will be in it at the other. Itis I that pass 
from the fleshly to the spiritual body, and the change does not 
make me other than I am. 

Ill. We shall be wnder the same law in the immortal life 
as in this. 

God’s law governing our life will be the same there as here. 
The law of the moral and spiritual life is one. It is not one 
thing here and another and entirely different thing hereafter. 
If it were, the gift of this life is only a perplexing cruelty. 
Revelation is meaningless and we may as well give up striving 
unless spiritual growth is by the same process in the immortal 
life as in the mortal. If by experience one knows the meaning 
and the way of spiritual growth and advancement in this life, 
he knows the meaning and the way of it in the next. St. Paul 
said to his Christians that God had revealed to them by the spirit 
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the things that He had prepared for them that love Him. If one 
enters the other life morally weak he has to be morally strength- 
ened, and by the same means by which a morally weak person 
on earth is toned. If one enters that life spiritually deficient 
he has to be spiritually renewed, and by the same means that 
-one on earth is spiritually re-enforced. In every way, we must 
believe, God’s moral and spiritual law holds as an eternal thing, 
and whatever we have surely learned of it we may expect to 
apply hereafter as well as here. 

The question of sin in the future life has been much dis- 
cussed amongst us. Join proposition II. and proposition III. 
of this paper, and some conclusions on this point follow. If 
the nature of the soul is unchanged by death, and it remains 
under the same moral and spiritual law, we must conclude that 
it is still liable to disobedience. But the argument is not, as 
has recently been affirmed, “ Since man is a sinner in this life 
he will therefore be a sinner in the next.”? Nor is it justly 
represented in these words: “Since certain transactions hap- 
pen in this earthly state under certain circumstances, therefore 
similar events must occur in the future under new and alto- 
gether different conditions.” ? The argument is not from events 
in this life to events in the next, nor from sin in this life to sin 
in the next. It runs deeper. It is not superficial. Its funda- 
mental propositions are, that by death environment only is 
changed, and that the soul remains under God’s eternal law. 
Somehow, then, the soul that is ushered into the other life weak 
and imperfect, out of the midst of degradation and sin, is to 
be raised up to the stature of Christ. How? If we say by 
the fiat of God, if Wessay by virtue of the change which we 
call death, if we say by an instantaneous bestowal of full 
power to perfectly obey, we surely contradict one of the princi- 
pal features of our theology. We go back on our fine record 
of resistance to the doctrine of salvation by magic and decree. 
No, the soul is to be raised up to Christ’s stature under the 
operation of the same moral and spiritual law by which souls 
are lifted up in earth. Under that law we know the impossibility 

2 QUARTERLY, October, 1887, p. 437. 8QUARTERLY, October, 1887, p. 438. 
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of becoming at once perfectly obedient. The soul is weak. It 
has yet tendencies to evil. It cannot become the full-grown 
man in Christ without some transgressions, and transgression 
of the law is sin. Nor is this an argument from the events of 
this life to the events of the next. It is not, as has been said, 
like asserting that the Greenlander would hunt walrus and 
wear furs in Brazil. The GreenlanderZwould no doubt very 
early throw off his furs in Brazil. He could not hunt the wal- 
rus, for there would be none there. But he would be a Green- 
lander still and not a Brazilian. He would have the habits of 
a Northern; he would love walrus oil; he would sigh for a 
cold climate. It would be a long and trying process to fit him 
to the southern latitude. While he was learning to live in the 
new environment he would make many a slip due to old habits 
and the old forms of life. The argument is not so weak as to 
be like saying that the blacksmith here must still be a black- 
smith should he take up a residence in the planet Uranus. He 
might be compelled to become a weaver in the new place, but 
the change of residence would not give him the weaver’s skill. 
The argument is that in the immortal life something is to be 
attained and achieved ; that for that attainment and achieve- 
ment no one is fully equipped; that so far from being assured 
that there will be no further trangression of the law, there is 
reason to believe that there certainly will be. Few, we ven- 
ture to say, enter the other life so fully endowed with spiritual 
life and moral strength as to be enabled at once to render per- 
fect obedience to God. It does violence to human nature, and 
is against all the lessons that God has taught us, to suppose 
that at the moment of death the fullness of the spirit and all 
moral stamina are given as an outright gift. 

The Church has made perverse and wrong use of the great 
change. Christian thought has been saturated with the idea 
that there was something about death decisive of fate. It is 
to-day struggling to rid itself of that notion. There is nothing 
revealed in its support. It is against all that we have learned 
of the divine process and the divine law. 

It does violence to all that we have learned of moral growth 
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and spiritual increase, to suppose that spiritual fullness and 
moral stamina are attained by an unhindered, unbroken, growth 
and progress. The weak and sinning soul, degraded, injured, 
worn with habits of disobedience, cannot become perfect except 
under that divine law and by that divine discipline, by which, 
under God through Christ, the soul’s advancement is secured 
in earth. 

_ IV. We shali be subject to the same divine love in the im- 
mortal life as in the mortal. 

This proposition must not be separated from the last. To 
state that in the immortal life we are under the divine law, and 
not to say that we are under the divine love, is an error and a 
sin. The eternity of God’s love is the starting-point of a true 
and broad Christian faith. It is one of the great truths which 
are guiding lights in the study of Scripture and the making of 
doctrine. It is one of the fundamental and far-reaching truths 
whose value is not now appreciated in the Church. Current 
theology, even the most progressive Orthodoxy, fails to esti- 
mate the worth of this truth, or to give it true place. It is the 
great premise of the Gospel logic. And Universalism is the 
conclusion. The declaration of the Apostle, “God is Love,” 
is a declaration of the Gospel not as Augustine and Calvin and 
Edwards interpreted it, not as current theology interprets it, 
but as it is in Jesus, the Son of God and Saviour of man. It 
is a declaration of the final extinction of evil and sin, of a cre- 
ation in which at last after God’s will has its way, love shall 
reign supreme. If love is the essence of the Divine Being, 
and this St. John declares, love the essence of the Infinite Cre- 
ator, then it follows, not as the night the day, but as the light 
the sun, that the creation must at last be made perfect in love. 

This truth eases our minds of all doubts or fears with regard 
to the final saving of those who may enter into the other life 
in sin. It sets at rest any questions we may have with regard 
to the possibility of the extinction of sin if once it enters into 
the experience of the immortal life. A fear has been expressed 
that if sin is once admitted into the future life, “the prospect 
of its final overthrow and destruction is rendered a dark and 
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dubious question.” There is no reason to believe that. if sin 
is once allowed to pass the bounds of the physical existence, it 
is hopelessly fixed in the life. This is one of the prime errors 
of Orthodoxy. The theologians have dared to do what the 
simple-hearted godly poet dared not do, —fixed ‘with mete 
and bound the love and power of God.” The revelation of 
Jesus is of an infinite and ever-enduring love. How small a 
thing have the theologians done to divide up that love, and parcel 
it out by technical rule, to put up barriers and say: if a weak, 
sinning soul passes this bound, God’s ministering love must 
cease! to say, as in effect is said: God’s gracious Fatherhood 
has come to the end of its tether, the poor lost soul is beyond 
His reach!—If this has an irreverent sound, the irreverence is 
in the theology and not in the statement.—We fall into a simi- 
lar error when we limit the operation of God’s saving power 
and love to this life. Wecome dangerously near the Orthodox 
position if we argue that if sin is once admitted into the im- 
mortal life, there is no security against its everlasting endur- 
ance. It is pretty near to good Orthodox error, and altogether 
the worst of logic to say that unless God keeps sin out of the 
immortal life there can be no assurance of an ultimate sinless 
universe. The argument runs thus: the ultimate sinlessness 
of all men might have been secured by keeping sin out of the 
life beyond the grave ; therefore, if sin gets into the life beyond 
the grave, it can never be put out. A man may secure his 
freedom by keeping out of prison; therefore, if he gets into 
prisop he can never have his freedom more. The argument 
has no validity with us. It is only valid when one is ready to 
say that death is not only a great and momentous change in the 
soul’s environment, but also that it effects some tremendous 
change in the attitude of God toward the soul. One must say 
that God no longer desires to effect His will upon the soul; or 
that for some reason He is no longer able to effect His will 
upon the soul. The first supposition does violence to His infi- 
nite love, the second to His infinite power. We have witnessed 
the contact of God’s will and of His love with the most depraved. 
4 QUARTERLY, October, 1887, p. 432. 
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We have seen the most degraded turned from sin to righteous- 
cess. We have heard no argument that the freedom of will of 
those experiencing this contact is destroyed. We do not hear 
it said that in the process of salvation, as we observe its on- 
going, there is any infringment upon human freedom. Yet 
there are many declaring that we cannot assert the redemption 
of all souls because the human will is free; that freedom 
cannot be violated, and it may cause the endless disobedience 
of some souls. This is nothing else than a declaration of a 
lack of confidence in the resources of God. The problem of 
human freedom is practically, if not theoretically, solved for 
us. The history of Christian living is a history of the contact 
of the divine will with the human. There is a way in which 
the divine will and the divine love can win souls from disobe- 


dience to obedience without infringing upon human freedom. 
If we have confidence in the resources of the infinite God and 
Father, we may be assured that that blessed contact of the di- 
vine will and the divine love with the souls of His created will 
continue till all are won from disobedience to obedience. The 


process is the same in every case. The last rebellious soul to 
be won over to God presents no problem different from the 
first. If there is mystery and difficulty it appertains just as 


much to those whose salvation we do not question, as to those 
who, some fear, are to be the eternally lost; just as much to 


those whose glorious turning to God we have ourselves wit- 
nessed, as to to those who at some later day and in the immor- 


tal life shall be reached by the will and love of God. 


We ought to believe that Jesus has revealed an enduring re- 
lationship between God the Father and His children. We 
ought to be persuaded that: ‘“ Neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 


shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” The infinite love, the Fatherhood of 


God is a sublime truth. It is a truth that comprehends other — 
truths, and is to lesser truths as the sun to this planetary sys- 


tem. God is our Father, God is love. There is no time nor 
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place nor circumstance that can alter these facts. There is no 
change that can suppress the outgoing of God’s love to His 
child. Life does not bring anything to hinder God’s effort to 
redeem. That is a commonplace of all theology. Death does 
not change the Father’s heart nor deflect His will. This,too, 
must one day be a commonplace in Christian thought. “God 
is love,” our Father is “Our Father” in life and in death, in 
time and in eternity. 

God helping, Christ ministering, the globe enduring, we 
should not despair of the extinction of sin under the conditions 
of the earthly life. We can have no misgivings with regard 
to its ultimate extinction in all the universe of God under 
the conditions of the immortal life. For the supreme facts of 
the immortal as of the mortal life, are the Fatherhood and love 
of God. 

We find nowhere any ground for believing that God’s love 
is of such a sort as on any account to cease, that there is any 
boundary line beyond which God’s ministry of love ceases toward 
some souls and is continued toward others, nowhere anything 


to warrant the belief that the saving power of the divine love 


eannot reach the soul that carries with it into the immortal life 
the tendencies to sin. The divine love has been manifested to 
us as a saving love. God has sent down his own life amongst 


us that that which was lost might be saved. There are no ex- 
tremes to which Christ would not and did not go that he might 


give spiritual life to the spiritually dead. We would not dare 
to point to any soul and say: ‘That soul is so far gone in sin 


as to be beyond the touch of God’s love.” We do say that 
God’s love is upon that soul and all the resources of heaven 


are directed toward his salvation. It is in the very nature and 
substance of Christ’s revelation of God, that the Father’s min- 


istry of love can never cease to any soul, that it will go on 
through ages upon ages, and ons upon wons, and cycles upon 


cycles, toward any and every soul, and can only cease when God 
Himself shall cease to be. While God is love, the offices of 


love must flow forth from Him, and the ministry and efficiency 
of His saving love cannot cease. 





° 
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The result then cannot be in doubt. In the immortal life, 
after necessary discipline under the influence of God’s grace, 
yielding to His love, every child of God shall come to the glory 
of the Christ-like life. God’s love assured, the.immortal life 
becomes the assurance not of immediate but of ultimate salva- 
tion. We want no better guarantee of the extinction of sin 
than that the Infinite God has lovingly set himself to the task. 
Wherever rebellion is, it is the finite will against the infinite 
will, the created against the Creator. We cannot doubt that 
it was provided in the beginning by the divine love, that its own 
Creation should be at last, indeed, the kingdom of God, the 
kingdom of righteousness and peace and joy. 


While then there is much with regard to the immortal life 
that is altogether unknown, while place and circumstance are 
not revealed, while speculation is idle, and the profession of 
knowledge is vain, yet there are certain great facts which lie 
clear before the Christian thinker. He who has confidence in 
the revelation of Christ must know something about the im- 
mortal life. The divine word as it is in Christ makes some 
things known. Spiritual discernment intelligently used, puts 
some facts with regard to spiritual things within our grasp. 
Certain great truths with regard to the immortal life we may 
spiritually discern. To pass them in review, the truths are 
these : 

I. Death is the transfer of the soul from the physical to the 
spiritual body. The clothing of the soul in a new habiliment, 
which is forever to serve the soul in its changed environment. 

II. The nature or the essence of the soul is not changed by 
death. In its own identity, with its own imperfections and 
weaknesses, its liability to sin, it is ushered into the new life. 

III. In the immortal life the soul is under the same law as 
in this life. It is related by that law to God precisely as in 
this life. It is liable to disobedience, subject to discipline, and 
its development is secured by the same divine operations, which 
are here made known to us as the way of God. 

IV. In the immortal life the soul is under the same divine 
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love as in the mortal. It is related to God by that love pre- 
cisely as in this life. It is a subject and an object of that love 
as it was before it changed its environment. The saving power 
of that love is upon it as before. The offices of love go out to 
it, and, since it is the love of the infinite Father directing the 
infinite will, it is a guarantee that every soul to whom the Cre- 
ator has given being shall in the immortal life be saved from 
sin and grow up out of weakness into strength, even to “the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

If these truths seem to be too confidently stated, it may be said 
that the statements are simply a measure of the confidence re- 
posed in God ; confidence that Jesus was divine ; confidence that 
the Apostles had large light; confidence that God is without vari- 
ableness or shadow of turning, that His law is one law, His love 
one love; confidence that we are led by Him, and taught by 
the spirit ; confidence that “ Immanuel” has taught us in the 
flesh the things of God, which we have not to reverse and un- 
learn in the other life ; confidence that there isno Father whose 
love we may feel and whose way we must learn, save Him whom 
the Son of God taught us to call “Our Father which art in 
heaven.” W. S. Woodbridge. 


ARTICLE XI. 
Gaelic Elements in the Hebrew Language. 


THERE is a wide divergence between the Gael and the Jew. 
In religion, in politics, in habits of life, and in the development 
of thought, both have been reared in opposing schools, and by 
race antagonisms have been kept widely separated. To this 
must be added geographical location, which has been so great 
that neither cared to traverse the distance until within recent 
times. Both having been left, uninfluenced by the other, 
to develop himself under dissimilar circumstances, the tenden- 
cies of which were naturally to separate them more widely, 
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diverged as greatly in language asin race characteristics. The 
gulf existing between the two is so wide and deep that many 
have thought that the two race streams were without a common 
origin. 

The more recent and energetic philologists point to one pe- 
riod for the beginnings of speech, claiming that root words bear 
testimony when all history and tradition have faded away. To 
trace a word up the stream to its origin, and thence down an- 
other branch, in order to find a similarity, is a process fraught 
with great difficulty. At best etymology is a very unsatisfac- 
tory study. To be a good etymologist requires sound judgment, 
a thorough knowledge of the language during the different 
periods of its history, and an accurate history of the country 
where the words occur; for a knowledge of a historical fact 
often overturns previous conclusions. Having settled historical 
questions, if possible, such characteristics of the two diverse 
languages as are the same in each, should be followed together 
to the source. 

It is not here designed to show that the Gaelic is derived’ 
from the Hebrew, nor vice versa. To attempt such a thing 
would be a difficult and useless task. There is absolutely no 
just reason for assuming the one or the other. Whosoever at- 
tempts it would necessarily bring derision upon himself. If it 
be clearly shown that there are many things in common, then 
there is only the proof that the two are related and both point 
to one centre. 

It is not assuming too much to say that the Gaelic is nearer 
the primordial tongue than the Hebrew; and if this be true 
then the essential elements of the former are older than those 
of the latter, and consequently the Gaelic is an older lan- 
guage, although still spoken, while the other, in its corrupted 
form, ceased among living dialects over fifteen hundred years 
ago, —Old Testament history having closed 442 B.C. 

How long the present dress of the Gaelic has been used, 
there is no method of determining. It is not improbable that 
it is one of the earliest dialects of the Keltic family. It is the 
concurrent testimony of investigators that the Keltic is a very 
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old family,} some going so far as to claim that the Kelts were 
“the aborigines of Europe and their language the aboriginal 
one.” 2 

On the other hand modern research has proved that the He- 
brew language, although remarkable for strength, refinement, 
and elaborate completeness of grammatical structure, yet is not 
the oldest of the Semitie tongues. The Gaelic, although more 
or less primitive, is so complete in itself that the illiterate speak 
it with the same propriety as the educated, and the common 
people thoroughly understand its highest and most refined sen- 
tences. It has been demonstrated over and over again that the 
illiterate handle the language with consummate skill. Macin- 
tyre of Glenorchy stands unsurpassed in his descriptive poetry, 
yet he could neither read nor write. The poems of Ossian con- 
tain some of the finest compositions to be found in any lan- 
guage. They arise to the very height of descriptive power — 
some of them moving along in grandeur and majestic splendor. 

While the two languages present high and just claims for 
themselves, it cannot be safely held that those of the Hebrew 
are of better quality than the other, although it has received a 
polish from contact with surrounding neighbors. Apparently 
the Hebrew has the advantage in its twenty-three letters, two 


1Mons. Pezron’s Antiquities of Nations; Prichard’s Eastern Origin Celtic Na- 
tions, p. 232; Prichard’s Nat. Hist. Man, Vol. I., p. 192; Blair’s Lectures on Rhet- 
oric and Belles Lettres ; Malcome’s Letters and Essays ; Morton’s Crania Ameri- 
cana, p. 16; Nott & Gliddon’s Types of Mankind, p. 91; Same, Indigenous Races, 
p. 34; Reclus’ Europe, Vol. I., p. 19; Biichner’s Manin the Past, p. 38; Lubbock’s 
Pre-Historic Times, p. 116; Winchell’s Pre-Adamites, p. 122; Figuier’s Human 
Race, p. 75; Nicholas’ Pedigree of the English People, in extenso; Yeatman’s 
Early English History, same; Scott’s History of Scotland, Vol. I. chap. i; Cuv- 
ier’s Animal Kingdom, p. 38; Robertson’s History of Scotland, Vol. I., chap. i., 
etc., ete. On the antiquity of the Gael see particularly, Keltie’s Highland Clans, 
Vol. I., pp. 26, 28. ete. ; Brown’s Highland Clans, Vol. I., chap. i. to v.; Skene’s 
Highlands of Scotland, Vol. I., chaps. ii. to v.; Gregory’s Introduction to West- 
ern Highlands; Mackay’s Gaelic Etymology, Introduction; Chronicles of the. 
Picts and Scots, in extenso; Logan’s Scottish Gael, Vol. I.. chaps. i. ii.; Sir Don- 
ald Monro’s Description Western Isles, (1549), p. 13; Robertson’s Historical Proofs, 
chaps. ii. to v.; McCallum’s Hist. Antiq. Scots, in extenso; Lachlan Maclean’s 
Hist. Celtic Language, in extenso; Bede’s History, chaps. xii. to xv.; MeLaugh- 
lin’s Celtic Gleanings, in extenso; Blackie’s Lang. and Lit. of the Highland 
Scotch, in extenso ; etc., etc., etc. : 

2 Huddlestone’s Preface to Toland’s History of the Druids. 
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thousand root words and six thousand words. The Gaelic has 
but eighteen letters, four of which are vowels. Speaking of 
the root words, Prof. Blackie has observed: “I have gone 
through Armstrong’s Gaelic Dictionary very carefully twice, 
arranging all the roots alphabetically in columns, and _plac- 

ing in a line parallel to each column of Gaelic roots, the real 
or probable corresponding roots in Greek, Latin, German, Eng- 
lish and Scotch. My list includes about eight hundred Wérda, 
and from a rough comparison with another list which I made, 
I should say it leaves two-thirds of the simple vocabulary of 
the language unconnected with any known form of Aryan 
speech.”® If this should hold true after being carried through 
Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic, then the Gaelic etymology 
must be put on an entirely new basis. 

The above suggestion is not given in order to show a diss 
relation with the Hebrew, for such a relation does not exist any 
more than may be found in many other languages which have 
been formed from diverging stems. The relationship only im- 
plies unity of languages, at least such as have corresponding 
characteristics. If, however, the attempt should be made to 
weld the Gaelic unto the Eastern tongues, it will be found that 
it bears a closer affinity to the parent stock than any other liv- 
ing European language. 

That the Gaelic enters into the Hebrew language must be 
conceded when the structure, onomatopeia, and root-words are 
carefully compared. If it be admitted that the Gaelic is the 
parent of the Hebrew, or of any other tongue, it must not be 
expected that in any one or more of the parts of speech, uni- 
formity must occur throughout the various modifications ; for 
variations necessarily take place whether the language be writ- 
ten or unwritten. 

In all languages the two essential elements are the nomina- 
tive and the verb. Growth may change their forms, yet certain 
characteristics appear to remain stationary, as though intended 
for mile-stones, showing the highway formerly trod. All such 
features, however, do not necessarily belong to a language, for 

8 Lang. and Literature of the Scottish Highlands, p. 47. 
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incorporations do take place, but mostly in words and their va- 
rious uses. 

It might be assuming too much to claim that all points of 
resemblance between the Gaelic and the Hebrew were incorpo- 
rations from the former into the latter. These resemblances 
are so strong as to prove an identity, but where or by what 
process might involve many inextricable questions. 

The noun in the Hebrew, as in all other Semitic languages, 
has but two genders, the masculine and the feminine. The 
former is the primary expression and has no characteristic ter- 
mination, while the feminine ends either with the letter He or 
Tav. The Gaelic has the same genders; but the natural and 
artificial qualities of things named and the forms of words 
given do not furnish any invariable rule by which the gender 
of the noun may be known. There is another very striking 
peculiarity of the language which consists in forming nouns in 
the masculine gender which exclusively signify females. 

The general use of the singular and plural numbers finds a 
remarkable violation in both languages. In the Gaelic when 
the numerals da (two), fichead (twenty), cend (a hundred), 
mile (a thousand) are prefixed to a noun, the latter is not put 
in the plural, but retains the singular number and admits of no 
variation of case. In Hebrew when the nouns are preceded 
by the tens, or numbers compounded with them, the singular 
number is commonly used. 

Only the definite article is used in either language, and its 
use with the nouns day and night has a remarkable coincidence, 
to say the least. When the article is prefixed to said nouns, 
it imports the present day or night. This use may be observed 
in Exodus xiv. 13. 

A striking point of analogy in the structure of the two lan- 
guages is the use of the article when one noun governs another 
in the genitive. When such takes place it is never joined to 
both, even though each be limited in its signification. For the 
most part the article is joined to the latter noun; as, mac an 
righ (the son of the king). When, however, two nouns figure 
as one complex term, then the article is joined to the former 
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noun; as, an ceann tighe (the head of the family). Asan 
illustration in Hebrew, see Joshua iii. 18, “the feet of the 
priests.” 4 

Many languages, among them the Gaelic and the Hebrew, 
are void of the indefinite article; which thing of itself would 
have no particular bearing upon this, discussion, were it not 
supported by the considerations and peculiarities above noted. 
Neither of the two languages under discussion has any use for 
the present tense. In both languages time is conceived of as 
either past or future. The present, in either tongue, is an inap- 
preciable moment, the instant transition between two boundless 
periods of duration. Every action, every state of being is 
either in the future or else absolutely past, and what does not 
belong exclusively to the one may be indifferently referred to 
the other. The mind observing what has habitually happened 
declares it will inevitably occur again. Hence the future tense 
simply conveys the intimation that the thing foretold has already 
taken place repeatedly; as, “In the law of Jehovah he will 
meditate,” i.¢., “he does habitually meditate.” ® 

Both languages clearly show that in many of the most com- 
mon phrases a proposition or question is expressed without the 
least trace of a verb. In the Gaelic it would be contrary to 
the idiom to introduce a substantive verb in such phrases, 
although it can be scarcely said that the verb is understood, 
for if so, there would be no impropriety in using it. In the 
Hebrew there are numerous instances, both in prose and poetry, 


4 This idiom, so well understood by all Gaelic scholars was violated in the fol- 
lowing instances: Matthew xvi. 9, ‘‘ cuimhneachadh (remember) nan (the) ciig (five) 
aran (loaves) nan (the) cig (five) mile (thousand) ; Matthew xvi. 10, nanseachd aran 
nan ceithir mile (the seven loaves of the four thousand), The same solecism is 
found also in the Irish version. In both the Irish and Scottish versions of 1796 a 
similar instance occurs in Acts ii. 20. In the Scottish edition of 1796 the correc- 
tion was made. But on the other hand the article, which had been properly 
omitted in the edition of 1767, is introduced in the edition of 1796, in 1 Corinthians 
xi. 27, ‘‘an cupan so an Tighearna’”’ (this cup of the Lord.’’) 

5 This is also true of the Welch, Cornish and Manks, all dialects of the. Keltic. 
I notice that Kelly in his Manks Grammar (p. 30) gives the present tense to that 
language. 

6 There are a few instances of the present tense now used in Scotland, but these 
are importations from Ireland ; such as Creidim, I believe ; guidheam, I pray. 
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where the substantive verb is omitted, without occasioning any 
obscurity or ambiguity. This is clearly set forth in our Au- 
thorized Version wherever the italicized substantive verb occurs. 

The natural and ordinary collocation of the verb and its 
noun in the Hebrew language is to place the latter after the 
former. If, however, the noun is placed before the verb, it gen- 
erally follows that the noun does not immediately connect with 
the verb as the nominative to it, but stands rather in an abso- 
lute state, denoting some kind of emphasis, to which attention 
is called. The very first sentence in Genesis fully illustrates 
this fact. The first word is a noun with a preposition affixed 
to it. The second word is the verb, bara (to make, to fashion, 
to form), and its nominative, Zlohim (God), immediately fol- 
lows it. In the Gaelic the nominative, whether noun or pro- 
noun, is ordinarily placed after the verb ; as rugadh (was born) 
duine-cloinne* (man-child), “a man child is born.” 

The principle of onomatopeia occurs in all known languages, 
and it has been suggested that it is concerned in producing the 
original germs of words. If this theory be true it would not 
imply that the same name for one species of animals would 
hold good throughout the various forms of speech for the reason 
that the same sounds would not suggest like notes to different 
ears and minds. For example, the animal cow is known by its 
actual voice to the nursery as moo ; to the Hindoo gu ; to the 
the Latin bos ; to the Teuton, kuk; to the Gael, bua or bo ; 
to the Erse bo ; to the British or Welsh, bu ; etc. Around 
the radix bua or bo, the Gael has created quite a system of 
words which represent different things, as bwar, cattle ; bwachar, 
cow-dung ; ba-thigh, cow-house ; buachaille, a cow-herd; buac, 
dung used in bleaching; ete.® 

Onomatopeia enters into Gaelic to a greater extent than in 


7 Cloinne is the genitive of clann, which latter means children. From this word 
we have the “‘clans’’ of Scotland, i.e., children. 

8 We have the word Bohemia, which signifies the land or residence of the Boii, 
who were a branch of the great Keltic family that passed from Gaul into Germany 
600 B.C. The word Boii is the primary note of the cow, from which the name is 
derived. The same is the base of Bavaria, Boetia, Bosphorus. Even Bashan is 
resolvable into bd, (cows) and esh (he, a man); ‘‘ Many bulls have compassed me: 
strong bulls of Bashan have beset me round ”’ (Psalm xxii. 12). 
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Hebrew. It would be more marked in the latter had the lexi- 
cographers given more attention to this principle. it should also 
be remarked that the pointed Hebrew often destroys the origi- 
nal pronunciation. The Masoretic points not only change the 
words, but in many instances the sense also. It must be ad- 
mitted that in treating roots and primitive conceptions, modern 
superinductions are inadmissible. 

It is not demanded that this principle should here be shown 
by carrying it out to its full extent, but only far enough to dem- 
onstrate the idea: Caora, the Gaelic word for sheep, is pro- 
nounced with a tremulous voice, and representing the echo to 
that of the sheep. The letter c is always pronounced hard, 
like & in English. The Hebrew equivalent is ny she, owing to 
its panting in hot climates. The word for lamb, 43 car, comes 
near the Gaelic, and does not derive its name from its leaping 
and bounding, but from the cry it gives when calling its dam. 

The various words for horse exhibit a change in their usage. 
In Gaelic it is each, the ch being guttural and pronounced in 
the throat, in order to imitate that animal’s war-note. In He- 
brew we have wp parash, or more properly prsh. To pronounce 
it correctly and with effect, shut the mouth, placing the tongue 
against the upper gum, then force out the breath, making the 
lips vibrate against each other. This gives a distinct note pe- 
culiar to the horse. The Highlanders of Scotland use the term 
prush-oh, well understood to convey the idea of a horse, when 
they wish to convene or collect their horses. 

Laogh, a calf, is as true an echo of the note given by that 
animal as can be formed by letters. In order to pronounce the 
diphthong ao it is necessary to give the note made by the calf. 
The Hebrew has %3y egel, or perhaps more properly, ogi. 

Nathair, a serpent, pronounced hahir. The radix is in na, 
from the serpent’s characteristic in producing a smacking noise 
with its mouth and tongue. wn) nahash is the Hebrew term, 
and according to Gesenius, so called from its hissing. 

For raven the Gaelic has two words, each denoting a sound 
made by that bird. Fitheach is expressive of the peculiar 
sound produced by its wings. Corbi is expressive of a note. 
33 orb, gives the same expression to the Hebrew mind. 
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Passing from animate, one inanimate object may be men- 
tioned. .The term for river is Abhim, or Avin, or, spoken rap- 
idly. Ain or oin. Howthis term came to be applied is unknown. 
It has been suggested that it is derived from the sound pro- 
duced by drinking water from the palm of the hand, because 
water thus drawn up gives the sound Av or oin, owing to the 
amount of suction applied; hence the old Keltic ab/ or ibh. 
The Hebrews apply "¥ ain to a fountain. 

The close resemblance of the two languages is more clearly 
shown in the vocabulary, and there the Gaelic element is made 
manifest. Ifthe whole range of the Celtic dialects were intro- 
duced, there would be exhibited, at least, a very striking par- 


allel. In the subjoined table the Gaelic and Irish words will 
be given, because these two languages are nearly the same. It 
will be noticed that words in these two tongues are not always 


the same : 
Trish. 
' Abail 
Amhna 
Aoir 
Asaire 
Abhan 
Anunn 
Balbh 
Baoghal 
Baos 
Baoth 
Bar 
Barr 
Basaim 
Bathal 12 
Biagh 
Bior 
Both 
Caemh 
Crumaim 
® To bind. 


Gaelic. 
Abailt 


Seasmhach 
Mallachd 
Griasaiche 
Abar 
Ceana 
Balbh 
Baoghal 
Dubhaile 
Geiltich 
Bar 

Barr 
Breab 
Baoghal # 
Biadh 
Fuaran 
Buth 
Miannaich 
Crom 


10 To pass over a river. 
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Hebrew. 
Abad 


Amen 
Arar 
Asar ® 
Abar 
Ana 
Balam 
Bahal 
Baash 
Baath 
Bar 
Bar 
Bus 
Ballahah 
Bag 
Beera 
Baith 
Cama 
Cara 


11 A river. 


12 


English. 
Death 
Faithful 

A curse 
Shoemaker 
Confluence 
Whither 
Dumb 
Peril, danger 
Wickedness 
Terrify 

A son 


A crop of grain 


‘To trample 


Terror 
Food 
Fountain 
Tent 
Desire 


Bent 
12 Danger. 
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Trish. 
Cruinn 
Cosmhail 
Casog 
Cupan 
Curudh 
Dag 
Dibheadh 
Did 
Gamel 
Garbh 
Gle 
Grib 
Tall © 
Leiseadh 
Mam 
Mear 
Mearadh 
Meas 
Mileadh 
Nai 
Ol 
Milse 
Ollamh 
Omhan 
Osap 
Ponaire 
Sochar 
Toir 
Tula 


Gaelic. 
Cruinn 
Cosmhail 
Cémhdach 
Cupan 
Cuirm 
Iasg 
Chaineadh 
Uchd 
Camhal 
Sgab 
Bi-sigach 
Clod 

Brég 

Mag 
Mathair 
Greas 
Trioblaid 
Ronmhas 
Righ 
Long 
Cumhachdach 
Millse 
Prionnsa 
Uamhunn 


Hebrew. 
Cor 8 
Samal 


Casa 
Gabiya 
Cara 
Dag 
Dibba 
Dad 
Gamal 
Garab 
Gul 
Regeb 
Naal 
Luts 
Am 
Mihera 
Mara 
Asam 
Malak 
Ani 

El 
Malats 
Aluph 
Ama 


Comh-chruinnich Asaph 


Pénair 
Suidhich 
Sir 
Beinn 


Pol 
Sacar 
Tur 
Tel 


English. 
Round 
Similar 
Garment 
Cup 
Banquet 
A fish 
Slander 
Breast 
Camel 
Scab 
Rejoicing 
Clod 
Shoe 
Mocking 
Mother 
To hasten 
Affliction 
Store-house 
King 
Ship 
Powerful 
Sweetness 
Prince 
Terror 
To collect 
A bean 
To hire 
To search 
A hill * 


18 A round vessel. 

144The above constitutes a part of the one hundred and sixty-six words I have 
added to my list. I have been unable to compare this list with others. It is not 
to be presumed that the usual word always occurs in the above list. It is but just 
to admit that in the preparation of the above Gaelic words I have received much 
valuable aid from an annotated copy of Lauchlan Maclean’s ‘‘ History of the 
Celtic Language.”’ I judge from the extensive marginal notes, in script, the copy 
must have been the favorite one of that eminent scholar. Since this article was 
written I have received Dr. Stratton’s ‘‘ Celtic Origin of the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages.’’ It contains a list of one hundred and seven Gaelic words identical in 
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It might be further remarked that the probabilities point to 
Gaelic elements in the Hebrew language. The Gaelic formsa 
very essential part of the Indo-European tongues. There are 
root-words which prevail widely in both the Semitic and Indo- 
European. As illustrations take the two Hebrew words, xp 
and ;yp. In the former word in the Indo-European the p is 
put for m, as Sanscrit plé, Greek aiéw, Latin plere, Polish 
pilny, Bohemian pluy, ete., etc. In the latter word we have 
Sanscrit bAri, Greek pega, Gothic bairan, English to bear, ete. 

The languages here treated of have been carefully studied, 
and the more attention paid to them the closer they appear to 
be related. J. P. MacLean. 


ArTIcLE XII. | 


The Parsees, or Fire- Worshippers. ' 
PART I. 


Two works have lately appeared relating to the remarkable 
people whose name heads this paper. The first and more elab- 
orate is written in English by a very illustrious member of the 
race, a profound scholar and one worthy not only of the high 
position he occupies in Bombay, but of his birthright as a dis- 
ciple of Zoroaster and descendant of the Magi. Its author, 
Mr. Dosabhai Framji Karaka, does not enter into an account 
of the cuniform inscriptions of Persepolis, and other evidences 
of the remote origin of his race and religion, already known 
through other historians and daily becoming more and more 
familiar through the discoveries of zealous explorers among the 
buried cities of Asia. The object of his book is rather to give 
structure and meaning with as many Hebrew words. I have not yet taken time to 


verify them. But from his well known accuracy I do not doubt the correctness of 
the list. 

1 History of the Parsees, including their manners, customs, religion and present situ- 
ation. By Dosabhai Framji Karaka. London: McMillan & Co. 

Les Descendans des Mages A Bombay. par Edmond Plauchet. Paris, 
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us details upon the manners and customs of the modern Par- 
sees, called also Magi, or Mazdians, a word derived from Ahura 
Mazda, the god of Zoroaster. 

M. Edmond Plauchet, the author of the other work, is a 
French traveller, learned in languages and a close observer, who 
has by personal intercourse with some of the most learned and 
illustrious members of the Parsee sect, acquired much impor- 
tant information in relation to their customs and beliefs which 
he sets forth in his paper on “ Les Descendans des Mages a 
Bombay.” 

I. From the very first page of M. Karaka’s book you learn 
with surprise that the sect of the Parsees, justly considered one 
of the most ancient on the globe, and once numbered by many 
millions, now embraces no more than one hundred thousand on 
the face of the earth, and yet that, small as this number is, the 
greater part of the commerce of the Indies is to-day in their 
hands. Your attention is also arrested by the analogy between 
their history and that of the Jews. They have suffered the 
same exodus, the same persecutions, the same wandering, home- 
less life during centuries, as the latter. Like them, also, the 
Parsees have acquired influence, position and wealth out of all 
proportion to their numbers and the limited space they occupy 
in the world. What surprises you above all is that, in their 
wonderful change from poverty to great wealth, from the con- 
dition of the despised pariah to elevated rank, their character 
is in no wise transformed. They still cling to their ancient 
faith and to their traditional manners and customs, differing in 
this, perhaps, from the Jews. Several of them have been en- 
nobled by Queen Victoria, and these aristocrats of fresh date 
remain simple in character and deportment, such as they were 
withont doubt centuries and centuries ago, before their ances- 
tors were driven from their country into exile. 

It seems evident from the commanding position which this 
handful of Parsees now in India have attained above the two 
hundred and fifty millions of its other races, that they are en- 
dowed with equally commanding talent and ability. M. Dosab- 
hai Framji Karaka is president of Her Imperial Majesty’s 
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Bench of Justice in Bombay, and while he abates no jot of his 
allegiance to his own faith and race, has by his talents and force 
of character, elevated himself to the highest position which a 
native can attain in the Anglo-Indian Empire. Being a fine 
English scholar, he has written his book in that language, from 
a laudable desire that the outside world may become acquainted 
with and do justice to his own ancient race. 

Rapidly acquiring political influence in Bombay, he has used 
it loyally in promoting the best interests of the people. At 
the time of the great Sepoy insurrection he was indefatigable 
in his exertions, sparing neither labor nor money in his efforts to 
quell the popular excitement ; writing and distributing in vast 
numbers pamphlets setting forth to the Indian population the 
immense improvement which English rule had really effected in 
their condition. High as he stood in public estimation, his in- 
fluence at this crisis could hardly be over-estimated; a fact 
which England soon recognized, and for which Queen Victoria 
gave him substantial proofs of her gratitude. 

A brief sketch of the ancient origin of the race may here be 
given : | 

The Parsees were Persians, as M. Karaka tells us ; an ancient 
race even in the heroic epoch of Cyrus the Great, of Darius, 
of Cambyses, of Xerxes, and the wars which his ancestors 
sustained against the Greeks and Romans. The name Parsee 
is derived from a province of Persia— Pars, the seat of the 
ancient capital of the empire, Persepolis, of whose recent ex- 
cavations Madame Dieulafor writes in so fascinatiug a manner 
in the June number of Harper's Magazine. After a succinct 
account of the way in which the Mohammedans made their un- — 
expected appearance before the last successors of those famous 
kings, we come directly to a brilliant episode in the history of 
the Parsees. 

It was in 687, in the reign of Ardeshur, that the Arabs, 
just converted by Mahomet, invaded Persia. This country in 
its protracted period of peace and prosperity, had become care- 
less and the people so thoroughly enervated that, when the 
troops of the Caliph Omar entered Erak, they found, instead 
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of soldiers to withstand them, only rival factions quarreling 
among themselves for the supremacy. Panic-stricken at the 
first intelligence of the approach of the Musselmen, Ardeshur 
at once abandoned Erik and his throne. He was succeeded by 
a young prince named Yasderard, who, vanquished by the 
Arabs, fled to Merv in Tartary, where he was finally assassi- 
nated, and with him perished the last of his dynasty. This 
young prince was not without a certain bravery. A few years 
before his tragic end a Musselman ambassador visited his camp, 
and being admitted to his presence addressed the prince in the 
following arrogant language : 


“ Allah, by the mouth of his holy prophet, has commissioned 
us to extend the dominion of Islam over all the nations of the 
earth. We obey him; and now we come to you. to declare our 
purpose. Unless you will become our brothers by embracing 
Moslemism, or paying us annual tribute, we will sweep you from 
the face of the earth. Choose now which it shall be! ” 

-“ You mistake us,” replied the prince coolly. “ Vermin and 
serpent-eaters that you are, you are mistaken in us! We are 
not the weaklings our domestic discords have led you to believe. 
You may return to the deserts whence you came and to your 
serpent-eating, or you may come to us and we will give you 
decent food and a wise king to rule over you!” 


This suggestion received a somewhat dignified refusal on the 
part of the ambassador, when, after much more in the same 
strain, the conference ended by the bold ultimatum of the am- 
bassador : 


“Embrace Islamism, pay us tribute, or your extermination 
is certain here, as well as your eternal torment in the world to 
come! ” 


Then the Persian king rose to his feet exclaiming briefly: 
“That I do not order your head to be stricken from your 
shoulders, is because I have respect for your official position as 
ambassador!” Then turning to an attendant he commanded 
him to bring a sack full of earth, which he laid upon the shoulder 
of the Arab chieftain, saying: “I give you this. It is all of my 


kingdom you will ever possess. Now be gone! ” 
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The Arab, so far from being embarrassed by this significant 
offering, calmly bore it from the camp, apparently well satis- 
fied. Disturbed by this cool impertinence, the king dispatched 
cavalry in pursuit of him, but it was too late, his swift steed 
had borne him far away. The ambassador arriving at his own 
camp cast the sack of earth at the feet of Omar, exclaiming : 
“The land of the Parsees is thine! They give it thee, and this 
is the first installment.” 

The remainder of the offering was not long wanting. Four 
years after this remarkable episode, in 641, the battle of Nava- 
hand, between the Parsees and the Arabs, decided the fate of 
the former. They fell crushed and broken beneath the victo- 
rious cries of “ Allah! Akbar! God is great!” This was the 
final blow to the ancient empire. Islamism, like a mighty flood, 
rolled irresistably on from the East to the West, until the day 
when it was broken on the plains of Poitiers by the hammer of 
Charles Martel. 

When Persia had no longer a king nor an army, when she 
fell altogether into the power of the Caliph of Bagdad, the con- 
queror hastened to transform the Parsee temples dedicated to 
Fire, into mosques for Allah. Then the threatened extermina- 
tion set in. Millions of the Fire-worshippers ground beneath the 
nether millstones of abjuration and death chose the former. But 
uncounted numbers who would neither abjure their faith nor die, 
fled, seeking refuge among the mountains of distant Korassin, 
where during a century they remained undisturbed and forgot- 
ten. A day came, however, when they were again denounced 
and subjected to the deadliest persecutions. Those who at this 
time escaped the yatagan of the fierce Arab, sought refuge in 
the little island of Ormus, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
Here, however, their halt was of brief duration. Forced again 
to fly, they abandoned their country, and this time it was for- 
ever. Procuring vessels, and placing on board their wives and 
children, the little remnant of the once numerous Parsees set 
sail for Hindostan. 

The people of this country were not altogether strangersjto 
the Parsees. Not less than 510 years before Christ, Darius 
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had placed the province of the Panjaub under Persian rule. 
The fire which still burned on the altars of this province at 
the commencement of our era, proves that the religion of the 
Magi was not unknown, and oriental writers assert that the 
Parsees, who settled in Iran enjoyed the right to worship after 
their own manner. | 

The number of Parsees who sought a home in Iran could 
not have been very considerable, as it would have been diffi- 
cult for large numbers to transport themselves successfully 
from one point to another. According to Ormus the fugitives 
landed at Din, a little island in the Gulf of Cambay. They 
were not however destined to long repose. Ten years after 
their landing their high priest or dastar one day called the 
people together, announcing that after consulting the stars he 
judged a new departure necessary. With admirable docility 
they made ready for a new exodus, and this time they directed 
their course to Sanjan, where, in 721, they built a magnificent 
temple dedicated to Fire, by this step indicating that they at 
last had found a home. 

Three centuries later their numbers had so much increased 
that they appeared in different cities of India, principally 
Cambay and Surat. Their arrival in Bombay took place in the 
seventeenth century, a little before Portugal ceded that city to 
England, as the dower of the princess Catherine when she be- 
came the wife of Charles second of England. A foothold 
which that country, more fortunate than Archimedes, has found 
a lever powerful enough to move the world. 

Here, sheltered from persecution under the strong protection 
of England the Parsees organized themselves into a distinct 
community. Creating a Panchayat, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended over their compatriots established at Bayreuth, Surat, 
and other localities of the Guzerat. Navsari, the holy city of 
the Zoroastians, remained and to this day still remains entirely 
independent. It is the city of the sacred priesthood. 

A panchayat in India is a sort of Congress as well as a 
municipal counsel, whose members are elected by votes of their 
own sect. The penalties decreed by this counsel are moral 
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rather than physical. If a Parsee refuses to submit to the sen- 
tence pronounced against him, he is excommunicated and is 
under a ban. He is no longer invited to festivals or religious 
ceremonies. Entrance to the Fire-temples is forbidden him, 
and if he dies while under this ban his remains are borne with- 
out religious rites and without escort to the “Silent Tower” 
and left to be devoured by vultures. 

The panchayat had much difficulty in combatting certain 
tendencies contrary to the laws of Zoroaster, which had gradu- 
ally developed during long exile in different lands, and by the 
example of alien peoples. The religion of Ahura Mazda de- 
clares bigamy to be a crime. Now certain Parsees, learning 
that divorces are authorized in England believed it possible 
not only to leave a legitimate wife, but to take a new one with- 
out danger from the laws governing such matters. But they 
learned their error. An important member of the panchayat 
allowed himself this license. He was excommunicated, dis- 
graced, and was received into favor again only after submitting 
to receive five blows upon the cheek inflicted by a slipper in 
the presence of the entire panchayat and the assembled priest- 
hood. He was moreover obliged to return to his first wife all 
her jewels and other property, and bind himself to pay her an 
annual stipend of two thousand rupees. As may be surmised 
this example proved an efficient stay to bigamistic proclivities. 

This scrupulous tribunal found it necessary, also, to call the 
attention of the wives and danghters of the Parsees to breaches 
of certain proprieties which were becoming common among 
them and which were derogatory to the dignity of their sect. 

Little by little these women had adopted the custom common 
among the Hindoo women of visiting, at night assemblies 
to which the other sex were not admitted. Credulous and 
superstitious they also carried offerings to the Hindoo temples 
to propitiate the heathen gods and obtain a blessing for their 
children, an amulet to secure the constant love of their hus- 
bands, or, if they were childless some charm that would remove 
this sore privation. Parsee priests, Bramins or Mohammedan 
fakirs, indiscriminately received these offerings. 


= 
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To effectually cure this evil, the panchayat decreed that any 
Parsee woman met in the streets after sunset unaccompanied 
by a servant bearing a lantern should be arrested by the offi- 
cials who-serve at burials and conveyed to Nasukhama, a place 
where the dead are deposited to wait the final burial, there to 
pass the night. The terror which this decree inspired among 
the women is indescribable and since the edict was passed no 


Parsee woman has been seen in the streets of Bombay after 


sunset. It was not the gloomy deadhouse alone which was so 
revolting. The contact with one who handled the dead was 
far more dreadful, for, according to the doctrines of Zoroaster, 


to touch one who handles the dead is to be so polluted as never 
after to become clean. 

The rooting out of other superstitions has been easier. The 
increasing numbers of European settlers in Bombay with 
modern ideas has done more than all the laws to destroy them. 
Some of their superstitious practices were of a very injurious 


character. Among others the custom, on the anniversary of a 
Parsee’s death, of sending to all the relatives of the deceased 


invitations to a grand and sumptuous dinner; distributing 
presents of fruits, confectionary and various other gifts, —a 


custom ruinous tc the poorer classes of Zoroastrians. To 
remedy this evil the panchayat fixes at two hundred the maxi- 


mum number of invited guests, allowing this only on condition 
that the feast shall consist simply of rice and curry. Another 
custom still more lamentable prevailed among the women. On 
the death of a husband’s friend they met together at the 
house of the deceased, there every day for a month to weep and 
beat their breasts and lament to such a degree as seriously to 


injure their health. This custom the panchayat modified by a 
decree limiting the time for their violent lamentations to three 


days for a child and ten days for an adult. Other sensible 
and beneficial restrictions have been imposed greatly to the 


advantage of the Parsees. 
At the present day, however, the Parsee panchayat is of 


little importance legally. Its role is reduced to taking charge 
of the charitable funds provided by and for the use of the 


e 
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sect. Yet they still have a special legislative code quite dis- 
tinct from that of the Hindoo and Mohommedan for the regula- 
tion of their marriages, their divorces and their inheritances ; 
the supreme court of Bombay having given them authority to 
form a code of laws conformable to their usages and religion. 
The work was difficult and laborious being discussed for thirty 
years from 1835 to 1865. Two judges appointed by the 
supreme court of England and two influential Parsees, one rep- 
resenting the sect in Bombay, the other a delegate from Surat 
constituted the counsel. The code finally decided upon and at 
present in use in many respects resembles the English. 

The wife can inherit her husband’s property only if given 
her by his will. This lawis the same as that in use among the 
ancient Magi, but it has been recognized by legislators as con- 
trary to the spirit of the religion of Zoroaster, and is likely soon 
to be modified. A marriage is legal only when celebrated 
according to the Magian ceremony called Arhishad and per- 
formed by a Magian priest. Bigamy is strictly forbidden, but 
the new code decrees that if husband or wife absent them- 
selves from the conjugal abode for seven years, a divorce is 
legal ; desertion and bad conduct being necessary to this. In 
all other acts of civil life the Parsees are governed by the gen- 
eral laws of the country. 

II. Long before having been placed under the protection of 


this code the descendants of the Magi had commenced busi- 


ness in Bombay, and many had accumulated colossal fortunes 
rivalling the Rothschilds and even the Vanderbilts. From 
the year 1660 they had been in trade with the Portuguese, the 


Dutch and Armenian merchants. When the English pene- 


trated these rich territories and founded there the most flourish- 
ing of their colonies they soon recognized the superior intelli- 
gence, honesty and commercial enterprise of the Parsees, and by 


wise and just-treatment, above all by placing them on a footing 
of real equality with themselves secured their confidence as well 
as their gratitude for protection against the daily insults and out- 


rages to which they had been subjected from the Mussulman 
part of the population. They made them the agents of their vari- 
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ous commercial operations, and it is even averred that, without 
the aid of these obscure auxiliaries, the English would never 
have succeeded in successfully competing with the Portuguese 
and the Dutch already long in possession of the field. 

Feeling themselves strongly supported, the Parsees little by 
little threw off the timidity and humility of fugitive exiles, 
and soon began to operate on their own account, to acquire cer- 
tain monopolies in manufactuers and to extend their business 
relations in a truly wonderful way. After a few years of pa- 
tient experiment, it became evident that of all the population 
of India the Parsees were the best silk-weavers, the most skil- 
ful porcelain manufacturers, and the most able builders. The 
famous Indian fabrics turned out of their manufactories, were 
soon eagerly sought by those among the Western nations who 
loved luxurious tissues and elegant designs, while the perfec- 
tion they attained in creating the most marvellous shawls in 
the world still excites admiration. 

In 1735 a plant for ship-building was created in Bombay by 
the English, and it was to a Parsee family of great celebrity 
in India by the name of Wadia that its management was en- 
trusted. During more than a hundred years this family had 
the monopoly of ship-building in India, year by year sending 
out vessel after vessel until a great fleet representing enormous 
capital was the result. In other parts of Hindostan their 
activity was marvellous. While at Surat they made them- 
selves known by their silk tissues, they transformed the dead 
city of Bairuth into a second Manchester. Their cotton plan- 
tations and manufactures enriched the country. At Bombay there 
was not an important transaction that did not pass through 
their hands. They were appointed collectors of the govern- 
ment revenues, the architects of its monuments and public edi- 
fices. To extend still further their commercial negotiations 
they established agencies almost everywhere in the East; at 
Madras, on the coast of Coromandel, at Java in the Dutch In- 
dies, at Port Louis on the Isle of France, at Hong Kong and 
at Aden. Their commerce with China was enormous and 
enormously lucrative. But leaving their methods of rolling up 
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wealth; we turn our attention to the uses they make of it. 
The Parsees owe their celebrity not so much to the wealth they 
have amassed as to the royal way they are dispensing it. 

Of the Parsees of Hindostan the most munificent in his gifts 
is, perhaps, the late Sir Jamshedje Jijibai. Independent of 
the large number of charitable institutions he founded, of the 
costly cemeteries he established, —for the Parsee cemeteries 
differ completely from those of any other people, as we shall 
see further on, — he founded and endowed eleven colleges for 
boys and eleven schools for girls. After the great disasters in 
Cabul, in which many thousands of Sepoys and Europeans 
perished under the snow ; after the famine many years ago in 
Scotland and Ireland ; after the battles of Alma and Inkerman, 
which made so many orphans in England, the hand of Sir 
Jamshedje was opened with unstinted liberality. Thousands 
after thousands of dollars were poured out for the relief of the 
great armies of sufferers, until they had no further need of his 
money. So in other cases where need was the same stream of 
beneficence flowed swiftly to their aid. It may be said that 
this great generosity is exceptional among the Parsees. _Per- 
haps it may be so, but there is at this moment before my eyes 
a paragraph now going the round of the public prints, which 
reads thus : 


“The Parsees of Bombay have long been famous for their 
charitable munificence, and the example of the late Sir Jam- 
setjie Jejebhai, known throughout the civilized world for his 
liberality, is being emulated at the present day by another Par- 
see. Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, sheriff of Bombay, has 
just offered the government of Bombay one and one-half Jaks 
[seventy-five thousand dollars], for the purpose of establishing 
a female college in that city.” | 


Education among the earlier Parsees while in exile had been 
but moderate. Beyond religious instruction they were simply 
taught reading, writing, and the four rules of arithmetic. But 
no sooner had European scholars begun to make their appear- 
ance in India for other purposes than money-making, than the 
Magians were seized with the desire to increase their intellectual 
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knowledge. They began by completely mastering the English 
language, which was indispensable in carrying on business suc- 
cessfully with the representatives of the great commercial 
houses of London ; and when, in 1820, the Hon. Mount Stuart 
Elphinstone arrived as Governor of Bombay, and the first care 
of that high functionary was to create a college where all the 
children might have an opportunity to acquire a thorough edu- 
cation, the first and most ardent to seize the opportunity were 
the Parsees; and their youth were soon deep in the mysteries 
of foreign languages, the sciences, and philosophy. 

Not a Parsee neglected to give his son a good education, and 
only a year or two ago the Parsees poured out through their pan- 
chayat no less a sum than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
to increase the number of professors in this college and pay them 
a better salary. In the Elphinstone Institution, in the Catholic 
school of St. Francis Xavier, in the Jesuit College, and many 
others founded by individuals, the Parsee children invariably 
lead the schools, although vastly inferior in numbers to the 
Hindoos and Mohammedans. 

When in 1842 Jamshetje Jejebhai received from Her Maj- 
ty Queen Victoria the title of Baronet, and the newly ereated 
nobleman offered to his co-religionists the vast sum of two 
hundred thousand dollars to aid the poor of his sect and give 
instruction to their children, the panchayat immediately voted 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars more for the same ob- 
ject, and on the seventeenth of October, 1849, they opened in 
Bombay four schools for boys and the same number for girls. 
Such has been the march of education in this city that in 1883 
one hundred and seventy Parsee students received the diploma 
of Bachelor of Arts. Since then several of these graduates have 
become engineers, lawyers, judges, professors, physicians, and 
journalists. They are everywhere; in the Banks, the manufac- 
tories, the publishing houses; many even acting as correspond- 
ents for the English and other journals. Recently another and 
bolder step has been taken, and a new direction given to the aims 
of women. Some one proposed that the English girls should 
study medicine and enter the medical profession, and at once 
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ten young women presented themselves before the faculty of 
Bombay to listen to lectures given by the ablest practitioners. 
Of these ten students four belonged to the sect of Zoroaster, all 
the other six being Europeans and Protestants. The latest testi- 
mony to the exceptional intellectual character and ability of 
the Parsees is contained in the following published announce- 
ment which as I write is put before me: 


“A Parsee girl student named Sorabji has become celebrated 
for her intellectual power in India. She has distinguished her- 
self throughout her university course, and has succeeded in 
winning scholarships each year. In 1885 she was declared 
Havelock “ prizeman,” and gained the Hughling scholarship, 
besides being at the head of the list of competitors in English. 
She has now succeeded in graduating in the first class. Only 
six students in all, of whom the remaining five were men, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining this degree. Miss Sorabji is the only ‘girl 
graduate’ in the Bombay Presidency.” 

In the light of all these facts are not the descendants of the 
ancient Magi still deserving the title they bore when our Sav- 
iour was born, of the “ Wise Men of the East?” | 

Caroline M. Sawyer. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
The Atonement. 


WEBSTER defines justice as “the quality of being just; the 
rendering to every one his due, right, or desert.” The word 
just he defines as “ rendering or disposed to render to each one 
his due.” Accepting these definitions in a general way, let us 
see what is implied. Manifestly when we have to do with 
physical matters, the law of justice with which we deal is a 
physical law. When all the phases and relations of the sub- 
ject are material, principles, other than material. ones, cannot 
be involved. When, however, moral relations are considered, 
the law of justice as then applied becomes a moral law. That 
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which is due morally, being different from that which is due 
physically, the law of justice in each case is not the same. Let 
us see in what respect these laws differ. 

On a physical or material basis, measure for measure, pound 
for pound, dollar for dollar, foot for foot, so much for so much 
generally, is due. On a moral,-or, may we say, a spiritual ba- 
sis, personal rectitude, conformity with the principles of right- 
eousness, obedience to the laws of authority, submission to and 
love for that higher harmony which makes the soul of man at 
one with nature or with deity, is due. This distinction is fun- 
damental, and should be clearly noted. Let us illustrate it 
further. In a business transaction a mistake has been made. 
A quantity of wheat, one hundred bushels, for instance, has 
been credited and conveyed to Mr. A., when it really belongs 
to Mr. B. What is due in the matter? No immorality enters 
in. The consideration is entirely material. What will fulfill 
the law of justice? Either the same quantity of wheat, or its 
equivalent, must be returned. If wheat is worth eighty cents 
a bushel, eighty dollars in money paid will justly arrange the 
matter. This is physical law: so much for so much, measure 
for measure, with an equivalent substitution allowable. . 

Again: In the home circle a disturbance has arisen. A son 
has disobeyed the authoritative and wholesome commandments 
of his father. He has gone into sin. Whatis due in the mat- 
ter? The relations, we may suppose, are entirely moral. No 
material considerations are involved. What will fulfill the law 
of justice? The demand now is for a return to the path of 
righteousness, for obedience to the father’s law. This is due 
morally. With this alone will the father, if he is a true father, 
be satisfied. Repentance on the part of the erring one, and 
forgiveness from waiting fatherhood, is the direct method ; and 
in order that the matter may be finally settled, and settled 
right, and so the demands of moral justice be fulfilled, this is 
the inevitable process. No measure for measure considerations 
enter her. Punishment may occur, as an instrumental — and 
- so an incidental — matter; but not on the so much for so much 
basis. Nor can any equivalents or substitutions be accepted 
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here. My son, give me thy heart, is the law. That the 
rebellious soul shall submit and become reconciled to righteous- 
ness, is the primary demand of moral or spiritual justice. 

The law of physical justice is, doubtless, the one which is 
first apparent to men. Weare, in our earth-life, both matter 
and spirit ; and our bodies develop sooner than our souls. So 
we find the measure for measure law of justice first impressing 
itself upon the world. The childhood of the race, like the 
childhood of the individual, is largely material ; and the phys- 
ical law becomes the rule. It is not surprising, then, that this 
law of matter has been often applied, mistakenly, to considera- 
tions and relationships that are moral and spiritual. The 
affairs of men are so related that, frequently, both laws are 
involved in a single transaction ; and it will sometimes require 
care to determine the proper limitations of each. But the ap- 
plication of the physical law to matters that are strictly moral, 
should no more be permitted than the application of the moral 
law to matters that are entirely physical. 

In ancient days men even conceived of their gods as dealing 
on the measure for measure basis. They thought that if they 
offered sacrifices, the gods would owe them favors in return. 
Their service had all the spirit and all the characteristics of a 
mercantile transaction: so much to be paid for so much to be 
received. Among the Greeks this idea wascommon. Homer 
gives us many illustrations. For instance, in the Iliad the 
priest of Apollo claims aid from the god: “If ever I built for 
you a pleasant temple, or if ever I burned for you fat haunches 
of bulls and goats, fulfill my prayer.” In the Odyssey the gods 
themselves are represented as recognizing this obligation ; as 
when Athena reproaches Zeus for his neglect of Odysseus, in 
spite of the latter’s burnt offerings. When Agamemnon, with 
his fleet, was detained at Aulis by hostile winds, he was told by 
Calchas that he must sacrifice his daughter Iphigenia to Diana, 
life for life, because, even though it was by accident, he had 
killed the favorite stag of that goddess; and that thus only 
could he appease her. But when the knife was raised to slay 
the maiden, suddenly, by Olympian methods, another victim — 
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a goat of uncommon size— was found present in her stead. 
This gives us, in one brief legend, a double illustration of the 
measure for measure law, and of the admissibility of substitu- 
tion in its just fulfillment. The examples from Greek literature 
are abundant. Their theology was anthropomorphic, with a 
decidedly materialistic undertone. It was give and take; sac- 
rifices offered and favors expected ; so much done, so much to 
be received. We have exceptions, brilliant ones, where among 
the ancient Greeks the higher principle was clearly seen and 
illustrated ; but in general their formal religion was conducted 
in accordance with the measure for measure law. 

So with the Jews. That they held to the doctrine of propi- 
tiation by the offering of sacrifices, every reader of the Old 
Testament knows full well. That the incense of their altars 


was thought to be grateful to Jehovah, and that He became 


kindly thereby ; that the measure for measure law was the ba- 
sis of their ceremonial worship; that the debt-paying process 
is the fundamental idea, and that equivalents by substitution 


were considered acceptable, who, after he has read of the high- 
priest and his duties, the scape-goat story, and the like, can 


question? The outward religious service of the ancient He- 
brews was based on the notion of material transfer. Their 


ceremonial system, and all the formal service of sacrifice, admit 
of no other explanation. Indeed, we find, plainly written in 


their law, eye for eye, foot for foot, life for life ; and this prin- 
ciple of justice in matters physical they carried over into their 


. service of the great] Am. It is no adequate answer to say 
that this service was only typical, and that a higher religious 


ideal was in their hearts. Doubtless it was so in many cases. 
But the fact that, for instance, such a royal spirit as Isaiah 


was not willing to set the limits of altar sacrifice to his relig- 
ious conceptions, but objected to the common notion that the 
favor of God could be purchased by gifts, uttering in the first 
chapter of his prophecy one of the noblest protests in all liter- 
ature, and appealing to principles that are above the material 
world, — such facts only show by contrast more distinctly what 
was the general Jewish idea. 
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What, now, of Christianity? On which [principle does it 
stand? Which law does it make fundamental? The answer 
to these questions, correctly given, will establish the general 
character of what Jesus the Christ was and is to the world. 
In other words it will determine definitely what we mean by 
“the atonement.” In considering this subject, let us take 
pains to place all incidental matters as subordinate and secon- 
dary, and look carefully for what is central and vital. Let us 
discover, if we can, the fundamentals. It is known by every 
one who reads, that in the past men have not all agreed as to 
what Christianity is. They donot altogether agree now. Not 
however, until more than a thousand years after Jesus was cru- 
cified, was this difference of view set forth clearly in two dis- 
tinct and divergent interpretations or systems. Anselm, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, about the year 1100, published his 
system, holding that the divine nature necessarily demands the 
punishment of sin; that the penalty must be executed on the 
sinner, unless a satisfactory substitute is willing to be punished 


in his stead; that “Christ made atonement for the sins of men 
by vicariously suffering the legal penalty of death to which 


they were condemned, and thus expiated the guilt of sin and 
propitiated the justice of God.” Manifestly the measure for 


measure law — substitution included—is the basis of his 


scheme. Anselm’s famous contemporary, Abelard, took a po- 
sition radically different. He affirmed that “all that God’s 
nature or will requires of a sinner as prerequisite to forgive- 
ness and happiness, is repentance and refurmation.” He would 


not admit the measure for measure law as applicable to the 
conditions and relationships of spirits. His view was that 
what Christianity does for man is to bring him to repentance, 
that he may be forgiven and become in his heart a true child 
of God. 

The poet Milton in the third book of “ Paradise Lost,” 
gives us his idea, clearly committing himself to the materialis- 
tic measure for measure law. The Infinite One, pictured forth 
upon His throne in all His majesty, narrates to the Son the fall 
of man, and His purpose of grace in man’s behalf ; and adds: 
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** But yet all is not done. Man disobeying, 
Disloyal break® his fealty, and sins 
Against the high Supremacy of heaven, 
Affecting godhead, and so loosing all, 
To expiate his treason hath naught left, 
But to destruction sacred and devote, 
He with his whole posterity must die ; 
Die he, or justice must ; unless for him 
Some other, able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for death. 
Say. heavenly Powers, where shall we find such love ? 
Which of ye will be mortal, to redeem 
Man’s mortal crime, and just, the unjust to save ? 
Dwells in all heaven charity so dear? ”’ 


And iets witinwat ooleuntion all mankind 
Must have been lost, adjudged to death and hell 
By doom severe, had not the Son of God, 


In whom the fullness dwells of love divine, 
His dearest mediation thus renewed. 


Behold me then; me for him, life for life 
I offer ; on me let thine anger fall.’’ 

This is sufficiently definite, whatever else we may say. It 
would be instructive to set forth the views of the Socinians, of 
the Roman Church, of Calvin, Luther, Maurice, Jowett, Bush- 
nell, and many others; but space forbids. An examination of 
the course of Christian thought during the last few centuries 
shows nothing plainer than that the two views I have mentioned 
have been held in every generation, and have been to a large 
extent the foundation of theological controversy. 

The pulpit of the present time seems to be giving more 
prominence to God’s love and human duty, and less to the idea 
of substitutional payment; yet some men still grasp with the 
left hand, and others grasp with both hands, and firmly hold to 
the measure for measure doctrine, as the proper basis of Chris- 
tian philosophy. As an evidence of this, take a section from 
the creed of one of our most widespread and popular churches : 
“The offering of Christ, once made, is that perfect redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction forall the sins of the whole world, 
both original and actual.’’ How far does a fair construction 
of these words differ from the idea of Milton? Many modern 
hymns contain the same doctyine, and are sung with apparent 
approval. Take as a sample the lines: 
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** Jesus paid it all, all the debt I owe, 
And nothing either great or small remains for me to do.” 

One more illustration let us consider, before taking up the 
question, What did Jesus himself teach on this point? The 
position of a certain Amherst College professor is interesting. 
Itisset forth in his comments on Aischylus’ Prometheus Bound. 
The legend itself will also aid us in making clear the idea of 
substitutional satisfaction, which the measure for measure doc- 
trine of the atonement embodies. 

Prometheus, one of the Titans, has stolen fire from the sky, 
and presented it to mortals upon the earth. He is considered 
by Zeus, the supreme deity of the Greeks, as an offender, and 
is visited with severe punishment. Chained and spiked to a 
barren cliff, he is left to suffer. He is also, from his nature 
“the fore-thinker,” in possession of an important secret which 
Zeus is determined to force him to disclose. But the Titan is 
unbending. By Hermes, the messenger, Zeus sends threats of 
still deeper agony to come. He is determind to subdue Prome- 
theus’ will, and to compel him to submit. The sufferer firmly 
refuses. At last, amid earthquake shock and a terrific tumult 
of the elements, the form of the Titan sinks from view, to be 
visited in the lower world with anguish yet more bitter; but 
he yields not. He even defies Zeus openly. What now can be 
done to reconcile them? As the story goes, Chiron, one of the 
Centaurs, comes and takes upon himself the punishment of 
Prometheus, suffering literally in his stead. The Titan is thus 
set free, and Zeus is satisfied. Manifestly the law is measure 
for measure. A victim is called for and found. Out of the 
bonds slips Prometheus, and into them steps Chiron. So the 
“majesty of the law” is vindicated, and Zeus and Prometheus 
are reconciled. So says the legend. 

Prof. R. H. Mather, of Amherst College, in an edition of 
the play published so recently as 1883, while commenting on 
verses 1027-8, where the words occur, 2g av Bear tis diddoxos 
TOY OY MOVEY Mary, (“ Unless some god endure, vicarious, thy 
tortures,” says: “The substitute here referred to is Chiron, 
the wisest and kindest of the Centaurs. He was a friend of 
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Heracles, but was accidentally wounded byjone of his poisoned 
arrows ; and, as the wound was incurable, he, though immortal, 
became weary of life, and was willing to die for Prometheus. 
Thus the decree of Zeus was satisfied, his anger was appeased, 
and his reconciliation with Prometheus complete.” 

The Professor further says; “This sacrifice by Chiron of 
himself for Prometheus is a clear instance of vicarious suffering. 
Though this doctrine was not prominent among the Greeks, it 
here closely resembles the Christian idea of the atonement.” 
Reconciliation without repentance, by means of a substitute! 
And this like the Christian idea! What sort of religious phi- 
losophy have we here? Nothing but the measure for measure 
law of justice literally applied. What does it know of or care 
for repentance? That is outside of its range. 

Doubtless right here certain questions will arise; and we 
may as well pause to consider them. Does the writer say that 
those who believe in vicarious atonement do not believe in re- 
pentance? No. But Professor Mather seems to say, in sub- 
stance, that there is no need for them todo so. And we will 
venture to add that, if their fundamental position is sound, 
there is no such need. For on the substitutional so much for 
so much basis, the law of justice — what was due — had been 
fulfilled. Some one had been punished, and sufficiently. What 
more could Zeus ask? Professor Mather is logical, and rightly 
interprets the idea in the tragedy; but when he compares this 
to the Christian idea, we raise the question, not of his logic, 
but of his fundamental principles. The logic is the same in 
both cases. If the basic doctrine of Christianity is salvation 
by means of measure for measure substitutional payment, and 
this payment has been made, why then it is no longer due. 
If this payment, Christ’s suffering and death, as some say, was 
sufficient for all the sins of the whole world, “that perfect re- 
demption, propitiation and satisfaction,” no liabilities can 
longer be justly charged to the account of the mortal race, and 
all men forever will go free. But says the reader, “ You mis- 
represent the matter. No one believes that.” We are not now 
stating what men believe, but what the necessity of honest 
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logic brings those persons to, who endeavor to apply a physical 
law to spiritual relationships. Some men, indeed, have been 
sufficiently consistent to carry out tneir principles to the inevi- 
table conclusion. There have been, and doubtless still are, be- 
lievers in universal salvation on this basis. But that is not the 
common method of stating the matter. They tell us that each 
man must believe that this payment has been made, and person- 
ally accept its substitutional merits, before it is applicable to 
him. Then, and not till then,.is he within the scope of its 
benefit. What sort of consistency have we here? That inter- 
pretation of Christianity which plants itself on the measure for 
measure substitutional principle, affirms that centuries ago as 
an historic fact, the substitution was made, the debt was paid 
up in full. Now manifestly any man’s believing in the fact of 
that payment has nothing to do with the existence of such fact. 
As a piece of logical theory, the attached condition is absurd. 
This incongruous position is evidently the outcome of an at- 
tempt at mixing two systems. Having received from the world 
of matter the measure for measure law, and having made it, 
mistakenly, the basis of moral relations, men thought it neces- 
sary in some way to bring in the spiritual qualities of faith, of 
obedience, and of aspiring life; so the conditional attachment 
was made; the mixture of moral and material laws was at- 
tempted ; and between the two logical consistency has been 
crucified. It is true that the supporters of this view of Chris- 
tianity do usually believe in repentance and personal righteous- 
ness; but they necessarily, if they are logical, make these 
things secondary, not primary ; incidental, not vital. They 
may say that after becoming Christ’s by reason of his substi- 
tutional suffering, after having been bought with a price (and 
having acquiesced in being so purchased), people ought to be 
loyal citizens of Christ’s kingdom, and so be obedient unto his 
laws. Consequently it is incumbent on them to repent and do 
wrong no more. The only essential requirement for salvation, 
according to this scheme, is the application from without of the 
work or virtue or efficiency of another. It has had various 
forms of statement ; but they all hinge on the one thought of 
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a substitutional measure for measure offering, satisfactory to 
God and so beneficial to men. 

Is this idea Christian, or Jewish? The evidence as to 
what Christianity affirms, is contained in the New Testa- 
ment record. This record rightly interpreted —that is, in 
accordance with reason and experience — must answer our 
inquiry, namely: On what fundamental principle is Christian- 
ity based? Does it rest primarily on the measure for measure 
law of justice, aiming to propitiate an offended Deity, to substi- 
tute for the sins of men and to satisfy the claims of violated 
law ; or does it as its essential feature call upon men to for- 
‘sake, personally, their sins, and through faith in God as 
revealed and illustrated in Jesus the Christ, accept the forgiv- 
ing grace of an Infinite Father, and strive to develop char- 
acters worthy of children of the Most High? 

The New Testament contains four separate records of the 
life and teachings of Jesus, commonly called the gospels. 
If preference is to be given to the testimony of any one 
portion with regard to the character of Christianity, it will 
surely belong to these special records. The words of Jesus 
himself, as there given us, constitute what we may call pri- 
mary evidence. And since the end and cause of his coming, 
as he himself declared (John xviii. 37), was to bear witness to 
the truth, we may expect that evidence to be adequate. With 
such an end in view he would leave no vital doctrine unpro- 
claimed, no central principle nnstated. 

Our record of his first utterance as a preacher is, ‘“ Repent.” 
(Matt. iv. 17). He does not base that call upon any idea of 
his own vicarious virtue; neither does he make it potent by 
holding up the prospect of calamity; but he adds, “ for the 
kingdom of heaven is ai hand.” This is the trumpet-call of the 
new dispensation. In many places and at many different 
times he preached and taught in public, and we have reports of 
his words ; but nowhere within the record does he state that he 
came as a substitute for the sins of men, or as an offering in 
our stead. On the contrary he appealed to men personally to 
forsake their sins, and to come up to the higher possibilities of 
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life. He spoke often of himself and of his mission. Under 
various figures and symbols he proclaimed himself: Light of 
the World, the Way the Truth and the Life, Bread of God, 
Door of the Sheep, Good Spheherd, Physician, and the like ; 
but he nowhere calls himself a Substitute, a Propitiation, a High 
Priest, or even a Redeemer; nor does he speak of making 
atonement for the sins of men. If he had come to put him- 
self and his sufferings in our stead, why did he not bid his sor- 
rowing disciples, in those latter days, trust in his substitution 
for their future? Why did he not bid them teach the world 
that a vicarious offering was made ? 

In the fifth of Matthew he says: ‘“ Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. 
But I say unto you, love your enemies.” ‘ Ye have heard that 
it hath been said, An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; 
but I say unto you that ye resist not evil.” He here declares 
himself as distinctly opposed to the measure for measure form- 
ula of the Mosaic law. He was to fulfill the purpose of Moses 
and the Prophets, but upon principles higher and more divine. 

The story of the Prodigal Son is in point. He sinned, re- 
pented, and was forgiven, without any mention of a substitute. 
None was needed. There was nothing in the nature of the 
case to require a sacrificial offering. 

There is no other satisfaction demanded by God than the 
repentance, the submission, the obedience of men. Qualis, non 
quantus, of what sort, not how much, is the spiritual law. 
God is a spirit. No illustration drawn from human affairs. 
can adequately represent his relations to the souls of men; but 
we may safely affirm that they who become reconciled to him 
must do so by a method in harmony with spiritual rather than 
physical laws. The figure of a father, a perfect father, is the 
symbol employed by Jesus to represent God. He is, then, 
not merely just from a material standpoint, giving what is due, 
so much for so much; he is just from a moral or spiritual 
standpoint, giving what is due from the position of perfect 
fatherhood. Looking at the matter in this light we shall find 
no conflict between justice and merey, nothing illogical in for- 
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giveness; we shall see what is meant by the words, “He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good,” and what 
is implied in the mandate, “ Be ye therefore perfect even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect ;” we shall under- 
stand what is meant by divine grace, and begin to appreciate 
the value of that matchless statement, God is Love. 

This treatment of Christianity is philosophical and reason- 
able. Admitting mysteries which we cannot penetrate, it yet 
allows no contradictions, it embodies nothing illogical. This 
position gives us the key to the spiritual life of the world. 
Those who made long prayers, expecting to be heard for their 
much speaking, were reproved by Jesus on the same principle 
by which he commended the poor widow who cast the two 
mites into the treasury, declaring that she had cast in more 
than all the others, though many who were rich had cast in 
much. He judged according to a law higher than measure for 
measure. He saw the heart, the motive, the inner life. In 
the interest of that life he came, taught, suffered and died ; 
not on any pay-up principle. He suffered for us in the way 
of self-sacrifice ; not in the way of substitution. So the good 
shepherd suffers for his sheep. So does the true mother, 
moistening the lips of her sick child in the lone midnight and 
carrying its ills upon her heart, suffer. Primarily it is in be- 
half of; only incidentally is it instead of. Doubtless the 
death of Christ was necessary for the success of his cause; but 
not in the sense that he thereby satisfied the demands of God 
upon humanity. Not till men—all souls everywhere—repent 
and submit to the principles of righteousness, will the moral 
justice of God be satisfied. That is his demand. It is funda- 
mental, inflexible, eternal. Who affirms that it will not be 
fulfilled? Who is bold enough to declare that the Infinite 
God will remain forever unsatisfied ? 

But the evidence in the New Testament outside of the gos- 
pels, what of that? Is not the Hebrew system said to be con- 
tinued in Christianity? Is not Jesus called the high priest, 
and the propitiation for our sins? He is called a high priest, 
but only in the anonymous epistle to the Hebrews; he is 
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called a propitiation, but only twice altogether. A’ few other 
similar expressions occur. Now, manifestly, a group of men, 
grown to manhood in familiarity with the Jewish system and 
its phraseology, and writing to people familiar with the same, 
would naturally employ modes of statement and figures of 
speech based on their own ceremonials. All such expressions 
can probably be thus explained; and it is not presumptuous to 
hold that some of these men may have imperfectly understood 
Christianity, since we have it on record that his personal dis- 
ciples often misunderstood the Master. We find no such defi- 
_ nite teachings as serve to place the rest of the New Testament 
in antagonism with the gospel record. 

But in one of the gospels Jesus is called a lamb: the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. Is not this 
evidence that he was to be sacrificed in our stead? Not so. 
The lamb was sacrificed by the Jews usually at the Passover, 
as an offering of thanksgiving, and not as an offering for sin. 
The usual offerings for sin were goats and bullocks and turtle- 
doves, none of which Jesus is anywhere called. 

The word atonement, by modern usage, means expiation, or 
reparation for an offense or injury. It did not have that 
meaning in 1611 when the King James translation of the Bible 
was made. Then it signified—as an examination of its use in 
Shakespeare and other contemporary writers will show—what 
its etymology indicates, at-one-ment, or reconciliation. The 
revisers recognized this change of signification, and dropped 
the word, having found nothing in all the New Testament 
fit to be translated by it in its modern meaning. Atonement, 
then, in the modern sense of expiation, is not a doctrine of 
Christianity ; in the old sense of reconciliation, it is. 

The party in need of reconciliation is man, the sinful, the 
wandering, the estranged one. God, the perfect, the holy one 
has no such need. He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever; the eternal fountain of benevolence, sending rain upon 
the just and the unjust, and out of his love giving us, while we 
were yet sinners, his Son as our saviour. No change occurs in 
him; unless we may call that thrill of fatherly satisfaction, 
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that joy in-heaven which arises when men repent, when the 
wandering ones come home, a change. We are called on to 


be reconciled to God. We are called on to believe, not that 
our debt has been paid, but that God is our father, our eter- 
nal and loving father ; that he has revealed himself, his dispo- 


sition and his purposes, and our duty unto him, in Jesus, the 
Christ ; we are called upon to repent, to obey the right, to be 


faithful to our inner moral sense, to practice the Christian vir- 
tues, to become beautiful in our souls, and, in the love of 


purity, of holiness, of God, to grow in the divine life, to be- 
come strong in the spirit of Christ. We have in Jesus a 


friend, a helper, a teacher, a leader, a saviour. His self-devo- 


tion was complete; the helpfulness of his spirit is great; but 
something, yea much, “remains for me to do.” ‘For if, while 


we were énemies, we were reconciled to God through the death 


of his Son, much more, being reconciled, shall we be saved by 


[in] his life,” says Paul. “But go ye and learn what this 
meaneth, I desire mercy, and not sacrifice,” says Jesus. This 


is no scape-goat doctrine, no Titan and Centaur story. Itis a 
doctrine based upon the law of moral justice, which demands, 


not, so much for so much, but the submission, the obedience, 
the faithful and loving service of all souls. 


This, when it is finished, when the universe reechoes with 


hallelujahs of joy at the return of the last lost one, will be the 


final consummation of the at-one-ment. 


W. D. Shipman. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


The Evidence for the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the Dead. 


In Baur’s Church History [pp. 41, 42 passim, E. tr.] you 
will find the following: [referring to the death and resurrec- 


tion of Jesus. } 

“Never was that which bore the outward appearance of ruin 
and annihilation turned into such signal and decisive victory 
and so glorious a passage into life, as in the death of Jesus. 


Up to this time there was always a possibility that he and the 


people might come to agree on the ground of the Messianic 
faith ; the people might acknowledge him to be the person to ~ 
whose advent the national expectations pointed ; the dis - 


ment between his idea of the Messiah and the Jewish Messi- 
anic faith might still be peaceably adjusted. But his death 


made a complete and irreparable breach between him and Ju- 
daism. A death like his made it impossible for a Jew, as long 
as he remained a Jew, to believe in him as his Messiah. To 


believe in him as the Messiah after his dying such a death in- 
volved the removal from the conception of the Messiah of all 


the Jewish and carnal elements which were associated with it. 
- . «. Even to the most faithful adherent of the cause of 
Jesus, what could a Messiah be who had fallen a prey to 


death? Only two alternatives were possible: either with his 
death the faith which had gathered round him must be extin- 
guished, or this faith, if it were firm and strong enough, must 
break through the barrier of death itself and force its way 
from death to life. Nothing but the miracle of the resurrec- 
tion could disperse these doubts which threatened to drive 
away the faith of the disciples after its object into the eternal 
night of death. The question as to the nature and the reality 
of the resurrection lies outside the sphere of historical inquiry. 
History must be content with the single fact that in the faith 
of the disciples the resurrection of Jesus came to be regarded 
as a solid and unquestionable fact. . . . What history re- 
quires as the necessary antecedent of all that is to follow is 
not so much the fact of the resurrection of Jesus as the belief 


that it was a fact. The view we take of the resurrection is of 
minor es for the history. We may regard it as an 
outward objective miracle, or asa subjective psychological mir- 
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acle; since, though we assume that an inward spiritual pro- 
cess was possible by which the unbelief of the disciples at the 
time of the death of Jesus was changed into belief in his resur- 
rection, still no psychological analysis can show what that 
process was. In any case it is only through the consciousness 
of the disciples that we have any knowledge of that which was 
the object of their faith; and thus we cannot go further than 
to say that by whatever means this result was brought about, 
the resurrection of Jesus became a fact of their consciousness 
and was as real to them as any historical event.” | 

I wish to call your attention especially to one point in this 
passage. Baur maintains that. in order to explain Christian 
history a miracle was necessary—either the outward objective 
miracle of the actual resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, or an inner psychological miracle whereby the disciples 
were made to believe that he rose from the dead. Which of 
the two it was he regards as of minor importance ; but one or 
the other must have been. It will thus be seen that this ablest 
of all the German free lances in the theological arena gives 
to the belief in the resurrection as important a place as tradi- 
tional Christian faith has ever given to it as a historical fact. 
Whether regarded as fact or belief it occupies a central po- 
sition. 

So far as the ethical teaching of Christianity is concerned, 
it does not depend at all upon the resurrection of Jesus. That 
is its own evidence, and stands by the independent and self- 
evidencing power of truth. If the New Testament, which con- 
tains these ethical teachings, were full of the most absurd and 
palpable fables, these truths, though embedded in this mass of 
falsehood, would not be one whit less true, or one whit less au- 
thoritative, than they'are. But something more than a perfect 
system of ethics is needed to save men. They must be brought 
to believe that they are worth saving,—and that cannot be ac- 
complished unless they are assured that beyond this little 
earthly span an endless existence awaits. them. Now if, as I 
thoroughly believe, the only sound assurance that we are im- 
mortal comes from the teachings of Christ, all supposed scien- 
tific or philosophical evidence being utterly devoid of anything 
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more than a purely suggestive force,! then I submit that the 
resurrection of Christ is a matter of the very highest impor- 
tance—and not merely the belief in it, but the event itself as a 


historical fact. True, we might be immortal if Christ did not 


rise. But he who alone reveals to us the fact of our immortal- 
ity predicted before his death that he should rise. If he was 
mistaken about his own resurrection, we do not know but he 


may have been about ours also,—indeed, the suggestion would 


be well-nigh irresistible that he was so. If he had not pre- 
dicted his own resurrection, but had simply taught immortality, 
and then had not risen, or had not come back to the world in 


visible form after his death, the hope of immortality would 


have had the support of the teaching of the consummate moral 
instructor of the world—which would no doubt be of much 
weight with us to-day, but not enough with the people of that 
day, even his most devoted followers, so that we should ever 
have heard a word about Christ or his teachings. But if 
Christ, having predicted his resurrection, did not rise, then we 
are just where the world was before he came as to to the ques- 
tion of our immortality—in utter ignorance. If Christ did not 
rise we may be immortal; but we do not and cannot know 
that we are. 

With this much of preface to. show just what, in my judg- 
ment, is its position and importance with reference to our 
faith, I plunge at once into the subject of the evidence for the 


1The writer does not include in the ‘supposed scientific or philosophic evi- 
dence ”’ of immortality, of which he here expresses his distrust, the appearances 
and communications, real or alleged, of those who have gone before to their 
friends on earth. While well convinced, from the intrinsic character of most of 
these communicctions as well as from numerous exposures, that the mass of them 
are fabricated, he is yet ready to believe, on the testimony of those in whose 
truthfulness and ability to judge he has perfect confidence, that some of them 
are real, although no personal experience of the kiud has ever been his. But it is 
obvious that such evidence can seldom, if ever, be made effective to any other 
minds than those who have themselves experienced it. Indeed, it seems very 
doubtful if even such would be convinced of immortality by it if they did not be- 
lieve it before, or have really had their faith much strengthened by it. It is not 
entitled to be considered evidence of immortality, in the strict sense of the term. 
At the utmost, it is only entitled to be regarded as a pleasing and comforting 
confirmation, to those who themselves have the experience, of a faith the sure 
foundation of which must be sought elsewhere. 
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resurrection of Jesus as an objective historical event. I am 
obliged to dissent most decidedly from the statement of Baur 
that it is a matter of minor -importance whether it was an ob- 
jective miracle or a subjective psychological one—that is, a fact 
or a delusion. Also from the assertion that the question of 
the reality of the resurrection lies outside the sphere of histori- 
cal inquiry. The resurrection was a historical event, either a 
real one or an alleged one ; it is therefore amenable to histori- 
eal evidence, and precisely within the realm of historical in- 
quiry and nowhere else. 

The evidence may be divided into two classes: (1) that 
drawn from the direct testimony of the New Testament; (2) 
that drawn from historical facts whose reality is known inde- 
pendent of the New Testament writings, and which require the 
resurrection of Jesus as a necessary antecedent. 

I. Direct evidence of the New Testament writers. The 
passages in point are Matt. xxviii., Luke xxiv., John xx., xxi., 
1 Cor. xv. 3-8. Mark is of no value here, for the major part 
of the second gospel referring to the resurrection is not gen- 
uine, being a late addition to the incomplete or mutilated gos- 
pel, compiled in a summary manner from the other accounts, 
and varying exceedingly in different manuscripts. The twenty- 
first chapter of John is evidently not a part of the original 
gospel, which closes with the twentieth, but critics generally 
agree, that is, those who accept the Johannean authorship, that 
it proceeded from the same author, and was added either by 
himself or by a contemporary. ) 

These writings are to be treated simply as ordinary histori- 
cal documents. No regard is to be had to them as possessing 
any special authority or inspiration. In examining the docu- 
ments two things engage our notice at once—first, their great 
apparent diversity, which at least may easily seem to amount 
to contradiction, and, second, the fact that none of the accounts 
intimate that in a single instance did the risen Jesus appear to 
any but his friends and followers. These facts readily suggest 
objections to the evidence. 

It is said, in the first place, that accounts so diverse and con- 
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flicting could not establish the truth of any event, particularly 
one so far out of the ordinary course of nature as the resur 
rection from the dead. Let us see. Diverse the different ac- 
counts certainly are. In this respect they stand in marked 
contrast with other parallel passages in the gospels. But upon 
very few points, and those entirely unessential, is there any 
necessary contradiction. For example, Matthew and Mark 
speak of one angel at the tomb, Luke, two, while John does 
not mention any atall. Mark says the women fled from the 
tomb in fear, and said nothing to anyone. All the others rep- 
resent them, or some one or more of them, as going in haste 
-to inform the disciples. I make bold to affirm that there are 
no necessary contradictions in the different accounts of more 
importance than these. The noteworthy diversity amongst 
them is due almost solely to the fact that one evangelist relates 
in detail what another dispatches in a few words, or omits al- 
together. Luke alone relates the walk to Emmaus, while he 
has not a word of Jesus ever going into Galilee after his resur- 
rection, which all the other accounts agree in attesting. The 
substance of the narrative, compiled from all, and containing 
nothing essentially at- war with any of them, is as follows: Cer- 
tain women of Jesus’ friends and followers, among them Mary 
of Magdala, were at the tomb early on the first: day of the 
week. They found the stone rolled away and the sepulchre 
empty. A vision of angels informed them that he had risen, 
and bade them tell the disciples. While some of them were 
gone on this errand he appeared to Mary of Magdala, perhaps 
also to other women. The disciples were not disposed to credit 
the story; but Peter and John, perhaps others also, went to the 
tomb, found it empty, but saw not the Master, and so reported 
to the rest. That same day two other disciples, not probably 
of the twelve, were walking to Emmaus, when Jesus joined 
them, but unrecognized. They express to him the utter de- 
spair which had replaced all the high hopes they had built up- 
on this crucified Nazarene. He explains to them hcw these 
events, instead of being the death-blow to their hopes, are but 
the proper fulfilment of prophecy, and what they ought to 
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have expected. He is revealed to them in the breaking of 
bread and vanishes from their sight. They return at oncé to 
Jerusalem and are met by the eleven with the joyful exclama- 
tion, “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared (in the in- 
terval) to Simon.” While they speak, he stands in their 
midst, and convinces them that it is really he, and not as a 
ghost, but in substantial bodily existence, by the sense of 
touch and finally by eating before them. Another similar ap- 
pearance a week later convinced the doubting Thomas, who 
would not accept the testimony of his associates. He after- 
ward appeared to them again in Galilee, apparently not only 
to the apostles, but to a great number, some of whom still 
doubted. Here occurred the great draught of fish, Jesus’ last 
meal with his disciples, at which he apparently did not partake 
with them, his affectionate conversation with Peter, and his 
prediction that John should survive to his second coming. 

This is the substance of the New Testament account of the 
Resurrection of Jesus. All the points mentioned are clearly 
attested by at least one writer, most of them, in briefer or more 
extended form, by two or more or all. All the accounts agree 
in testifying most plainly that Jesus was seen after his death 
by the women, by his apostles, by others outside that number, 
witnesses who were not strangers to him, but knew him well. 

But it may be objected to this evidence that he is said to 
have appeared only to his friends. Why did he not appear to 
his enemies, and put them to shame and conviction? Then, 
indeed, we should have had some incontrovertible evidence. 
Well, he did appear to one. His name was Saul of Tarsus, 
and the effect of the vision was to change him from the 
most violent enemy to the most earnest friend and successful 
Apostle of his Master. Of this case I shall speak again. 
Aside from this the statement that the risen Jesus appeared 
only to his friends is true. This was a credulous age, it is 
said, the disciples were predisposed to believe that their Master 
had risen by their intense desire that he should rise, and the sup- 
posed appearances were simply the products of a vivid imagi- 
nation. Mr.John Fiske, [Unseen Universe] declares that the 
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most probable supposition of the origin of the belief in Jesus’ 
resurrection (which he regards as of course a delusion) is that 
it was the fruit of the disordered imagination of Mary of Mag- 
dala, which supposition, he says, is suggested by the evangelists 
and supported by Paul. Let us examine these statements and 
see if the text supports them. I offer, with reference to these 
objections, the following remarks. 

(1.) It would have been altogether out of harmony with 
the accustomed procedure of Jesus to appear to his enemies. 
He was not in the habit of performing wonders for the pur- 
pose of convincing those who were predetermined not to be- 
lieve in him. He more than once refused to do so when asked. 
Moreover, it is more than doubtful if we should have had any 
more or any different testimony than we have now. if Jesus 
had manifested himself to the very Sanhedrin itself. There is 
no reason to suppose that those who would not believe in him 
on the evidence of his life would be made his followers by his 
reappearance after death, even if they could be convinced of 
the reality of the appearance—and for the latter result, unless 
it led to the former, Jesus cared nothing at all. Nor do I 
think such appearance would make the slightest difference 
with modern doubters of the resurrection. Those doubts are 
not due to insufficient evidence—there is enough of that, and 
of good quality enough to establish any ordinary historical 
event—but to the supposed impossibility of the event itself, 
which is taken for granted in advance, and which is of course 
invincible under ary imaginable quality or quantity of evi- 
dence. 

(2.) It is said that this was a credulous age, and that 
Jesus’ disciples, to whom alone he appeared, were predisposed 
to believe in his resurrection from their intense desire that he 
should rise. I affirm the very contrary. No doubt this was a 
credulous age, and the disciples were. not essentially above 
their age in this regard. But upon this matter they were not 
credulous, but incredulous. The record shows this at every 
step. The apostles were Jews. Toa Jew, such an ending of 
the career of the Messiah was preposterous. To him the 
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death of Jesus was prima facie evidence that he was not the 
Messiah. The disciples themselves, in spite of their three 
years’ intimate companionship with their Master, drew the 
same conclusion. Their hopes were utterly blasted by the 
cross. ‘ We trusted that it was he who should redeem Israel,” 
—the words of utter hopelessness and despair. So much for 
predisposition to believe in the resurrection. There was noth- 
ing of the kind, but the very reverse—a deep-seated predispo- 
sition not to believe it. In spite of the fact that, according to 
the record, Jesus had plainly predicted his resurrection to 
them before his death, nothing was farther from their thought. 
Nor did this predisposition to incredulity yield readily to evi- 
dence. Mary of Magdala was the first to whom he appeared. 
She, not expecting to see him, did not recognize him at first, 
knows him by the loving intonation with which he calls her by 
name, and even after that wishes to touch him, to make sure 
that it is a reality and not a phantom. She goes to the dis- 
ciples with her news. Her words appeared to them as idle 
tales. Only two of them, apparently, took enough interest 
even to go to the sepulchre and see. That night, when he 
appeared in their midst, even though in the mean time they 
had received the additional testimony of Peter and of the two 
who had walked with the risen Saviour to Emmaus, they were 
frightened, and thought him a ghost. He must let them touch 
him and even eat before them before their doubt gave way to 
belief. Another similar appearance was necessary to convince 
Thomas. Then he appeared in Galilee to great numbers, of 
whom many believed and worshiped him, but some still 
doubted. 

What do we find here? Credulity? Predisposition to be- 
lieve? Not a bit of it. On the contrary, great incredulity, 
and a very strong predisposition not to believe anything of the 
kind. Our investigation in this direction therefore results not 
in weakening the testimony of the Christian writers, but in 
strengthening it. 

The conclusion of this line of evidence is that the New Tes 
tament writers bear clear testimony to Jesus’ repeated ap- 
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pearance after his death to witnesses who were not incapaci- 
tated to judge by credulity or by predisposition, but were com- 
petent witnesses ; and their testimony is such as would be con- 
elusive respecting any ordinary historical event, and therefore 
should be so respecting this, except to those who bring to the 
ease a philosophical: prejudgment of the impossibility of the 
event itself. It does not lie within the purpose of the present 
paper to consider objections of this latter class, except as some 
things in the second division of the subject may indirectly bear 
upon it. 

II. Evidence drawn from historical facts whose reality is 
known independent of the New Testament writings. The 
facts I shall use are two closely related: (1) the firm and un- 
questioning belief of the original disciples in their Master’s 
resurrection, and (2) the existence of the Christian church. 

(1.) You will notice that Baur, in the quotation given, 
uses the following language: 


“Tn the faith of the disciples the resurrection came to be re- 
garded as a solid and unquestionable fact. . . . Wemay 
regard it as an outward objective miracle or as a subjective 
psychological miracle; since, though we assume that an out- 
ward spiritual process was possible by which the unbelief of 
the disciples at the time of the death of Jesus was changed in- 
to belief in his resurrection, still no psychological analysis can 
show what that process was. . . . By whatever means this 
result was brought about, the resurrection of Jesus became a 
fact of their consciousness and was as real to them as any his- 
torical event.” | 

That is to say, Baur considers the change that took place in 
the minds of the disciples from the unbelief and incredulity 
which would naturally be supposed to exist there from their 
Jewish training, wholly aside from the testimony of the New 
Testament writers, to the firm belief and confidence which ex- 
isted so shortly after their Master’s death, a psychological 
miracle. What was the cause of that psychological miracle? 
What made them change so radically? It is a fundamental 
principle of all sound science and philosophy that every event 
must have had a cause, and a cause adequate to produce or 
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bring about the event. We certainly cannot afford to disre- 
gard this principle in an age so scientific and philosophical as 
this, if indeed, we ever could. Now to call an event a miracle 


in no way places it outside the scope of this principle. For a 


miracle is simply an unusual event, requiring for its produc- 
tion superhuman power. It does not require a cause less, but 
more, and a higher and more powerful one, than an ordinary 


event. What was the cause of this change in the disciples 
from unbelief and incredulity to firm and unquestioning belief 


in their Master’s resurrection, which Baur calls a psychologi- 
cal miracle? One answer is, the reality of the event believed 


in, and this answer most certainly does fulfil the scientific and 


philosophic requirement for an adequate cause. Is there ally- 
thing else that does fulfil that requirement? 
If the resurrection was not a reality then it was a delusion. 


There is no third supposition possible. When Baur says that 
we may regard it as an outward objective miracle or as a subjec- 
tive psychological miracle it is the same as to say that we may 
regard it as fact or delusion. For the subjective psycholog- 


ical miracle of a change from unbelief to confidence in the res- 
urrection unless preceded and caused by the objective miracle of 


the resurrection itself, is simply a delusion, and nothing else. 
Suppose this strong and universal belief among the followers 


of Christ immediately after his death to be a delusion With 
reference to this supposition I have these remarks to offer. 


(1.) This belief ran counter to all their preconceived no- 
tions. As Jews, they were not predisposed to believe in the 
resurrection, but to draw the opposite inference, that one who 


died could not be the Messiah at all. Delusions do not ordi- 
narily run counter to preconceived notions, but in accord with 
them. 

(2.) To adopt and preach this belief, as they did, meant to 


incur the bitterest hatred of their own people, and the contempt 


of the rest of the world,—in many cases the loss of home, 
friends, and life itself. Rather a severe test this for a delusion. 
(3.) Their preaching had the effect to impress the same 


belief upon thousands of others, who henceforth held it with 
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the same tenacity as the original disciples, and under the same 
tests of persecution. It is rare to find original holders of a 
delusion who will endure such tests ; it is still more rare to find 


them able to make disciples in any numbers and impress belief 
in the delusion upon them so strongly that they, too, will en- 


dure the same tests. 

(4.) Im cases where a delusion does endure and spread in 
spite of persecution so severe as that the early Christians had 
to undergo, it is commonly among those of a more or less ill- 


balanced and fanatical mental type, and the holding of the de- 
lusion is frequently accompanied by loose moral sentiments 
and practices. The first century abounds in examples of just 


such delusions. But all tradition and history, whether friendly 
to Christianity or not, is unanimous to the effect that the 


Christians were precisely the one class of the whole community 


in that age to whom this description did not apply, The early 


Christians were not fanatical in temper, but singularly quiet 
and sober, and that in an age full of the wildest fanaticism. 
Any tendency toward it was discouraged and repressed by 
their leaders. They were not characterized by moral loose- 


ness, either in theory or practice, but by the very reverse, and 


that in an age whose moral rottenness has not been equalled 
before or since. 


I will not say that these considerations render the hypothe- 
sis of delusion absolutely untenable, but I will say that in my 


judgment they render it a great deal more difficult than the 
epposite supposition. The psychological change from precon- 
ceived and obstinate unbelief to a faith so constant and firm 


that it could endure all the tests put upon it is a greater and 
more inexplicable mystery as a delusion than as a reality. I 


submit that no ordinary human cause is sufficient to explain a 
delusion under such circumstances. If it was a delusion it 


must have been indeed a psychological miracle, as Baur calls 


it; that is to say, divine power must have impressed it upon 


their minds that Christ had risen and they saw and touched 
him when in reality he did not rise and they did not see him. 
In short, the conclusion of this line of evidence is that God 
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must have been concerned in this universal faith of the early 
disciples—either by actually raising Jesus Christ from the 


dead, or by impressing upon their minds a lie—and so forcibly 


that the stupendous results could follow from it. Human 


causes are not adequate to explain this psychological miracle. 
The simplest, indeed the only adequate explanation = it is the 


reality of the event believed in. 

(2.) The second indirect line of evidence, and the last 
which I shall present, is drawn from the existence of the Chris- 
tian church. Here it is in the world before our eyes. 
It is a power simply stupendous, never greater than 
to-day, and constantly increasing. Whence came this 
mighty institution? What is the adequate cause which will 
furnish the true and rational explanation of this phenomenon ? 
Trace the Christian church as we are acquainted with it back 
century by century to the Apostolic Age and you will find it 
having its origin in the labors of one man. That man is St. 
Paul. It was through him first that Christianity received the 
universal interpretation that its founder had in mind and was 
started on its world-wide career of conquest. The original 
apostles with one exception had comparatively little influence 
upon the development and spread of Christianity, and what 
they did have was a hindrance rather than a help. The one 
exception was John, and his influence came later, long after 
the death of Paul, and when he had grown wholly out of his 
early Jewish narrowness and crudeness into the full breadth 
and glory of Pauline Christianity, and even, in some respects» 
perhaps, beyond it. It is a statement which scarcely needs 
any qualification, that it is to the Apostle Paul that the Chris- 
tian church owes its origin. But history testifies that this same 
Paul from whom the Christian church sprang was once the 
most bitter and virulent persecutor of the Christians. Be- 
tween Saul the persecutor and Paul the Apostle there is a 
mighty gulf, a stupendous change. His own explanation of 
this change, as the records have it without conflict, is that the 
Lord appeared to him in person. It was from the Lord him- 
self directly, and not from the other apostles, that he received 
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his assurance of the resurrection, and the gospel which he 
preached as well. His evidence is therefore entirely distinct 


from and independent of that of the original disciples. 


Now the facts are these. Paul had an experience which 


changed him from a persecutor to a zealous advocate of Christ’s 
cause.. He believed that experience to have been a personal 


appearance to him of Jesus Christ some time after his death. 
This faith he retained steadfastly all his life. Was this ap- 


pearance fact or delusion ? Suppose the experience of Damas- 
cus to have been a delusion. How could such a man as Paul 


have been imposed upon in that way? His was one of the 


strongest minds the world has ever had. I challenge any one 
to read the Epistle to the Romans without being forced to that 
conclusion. The author of that Epistle is not a very promis- 
ing subject to practice a delusion upon. If this experience 
was a delusion, even though the impression might have been 
strong at the time, it must have worn off after a while. On 
the contrary his faith in the resurrection of his Master grew 
stronger and stronger. It survived the fourteen years of com- 
paratively limited activity and partial seclusion which followed 
the event at Damascus, and appeared in his preaching after 
that time as clear and unshaken as ever. Baur says the change 
whereby Paul was suddenly transformed from the most vehe- 
ment opponent of Christianity into its boldest preacher cannot 
be called anything but a miracle, and a miracle which appears 
all the greater because he broke away from the bonds of Jew- 
ish particularism and rose into the universal idea of Christian- 
ity; yet, great as the miracle is, it can only be conceived as a 
spiritual process. Of course there was a spiritual process 
there, and that spiritual process is the greatest miracle in the 
case. But just as was said in regard to the other disciples, 
this spiritual miraclé must have had a cause. And there is no 
adequate explanation of it under the circumstances but the re- 
ality of the event which Paul was brought to believe in: 
namely, the personal appearance to himself, and consequently 
the resurrection, of Jesus Christ. In brief, this line of evi- 
dence may be stated as follows: The existence of the Chris- 
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tian Church requires, for its adequate explanation, the psycho- 
logical miracle of the conversion of St. Paul; and that requires 
the antecedent miracle of the resurrection as an objective fact. 

To sum up, now, our whole discussion. We found two 
distinct classes of evidence: Direct historical evidence, and indi- 
rect or inferential evidence—the first class tending to show 
that the resurrection was, and the second that it must have 
been. 

We found the New Testament accounts varying greatly, in 
some unimportant particulars contradictory, but substantially 
agreeing that Jesus of Nazareth was seen and recognized after his 
death by a large number of persons who had known him well be- 
fore’ the crucifixion. The testimony of these persons, although 
they were all friends and followers of Jesus, is not invalidated by 
predisposition to believe such a thing, for as a matter of fact 
they were predisposed against it; nor by credulity, for how- 
ever credulous their age may have been, or they them- 
selves in regard to other things, they were not credulous, but 
incredulous, of this. The historical evidence is such as would 
be conclusive respecting any ordinary historical event, and is 
so of this except to those who, upon philosophic grounds, re- 
gard the event itself as impossible, and therefore not suscept- 
ible of proof by historical evidence, if indeed by any evidence 
whatever. We then considered the indirect evidence afforded 
by two facts which are independent of the New Testament 
narratives of the resurrection :—the firm belief of the original 
disciples in their Master’s resurrection and the existence of the 
Christian Church. The latter fact points back to and requires 
for its explanation the conversion of St. Paul. Both this 
change and that of the original disciples are characterized by 
the ablest rationalistic writers, like Baur, as psychological 
miracles, and both alike require, for that adequate cause and 
explanation which the principles of all sound science and 
philosophy demand, the antecedent miracle of the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead as an objective historical 
reality. : 

Edward L. Houghton. 
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ARTICLE XV. 
Boston Association of Universalists. 


THE important position which the Boston Association has 
occupied and the extensive influence it has exerted in making 
the Universalist Church what it now is, invest the events of 
its history with more than usual importance. 

The record thereof, while it is accessible to all, is familiar 
to only a few, and the number of those who are knowing to 
more than its passing history is fast diminishing. To preserve 
the important facts of its rise and progress up to the present 
time, in a condensed form and to place them where they will 
be accessible to a wider circle who were important actors in 
making it what it is, is the object of the present writing. 

The Trumpet and Universalist Magazine, bearing date 
May 30, 1829, contained the following notice: 


“ UNIVERSALIST AssocraTion.—The Universalist clergymen 
in the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, Middlesex and Essex are 
requested to meet at Charlestown, on Thursday the fourth day 
of June next, at 10 o’clock A. M., to organize a new association, 
to inelude the pastors and delegates of societies within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the aforesaid counties. A general and punct- 
ual attendance is desired.” 


This is believed to be the first public indication of the inten- 
tional existence of that body, which will be fifty-nine years 
of age on the 4th day of June next. 

In accordance with this notice, on the day designated sev- 
eral clergymen in the Fellowship of the General Convention 
of Universalists met in the vestry of the Universalist meeting- 
house in Charlestown, at half-past 10 o’clock a.m. The first 
act of the meeting was to invoke the blessing of God, in prayer 
offered by Rev. Thomas Jones. Rev. Ezra Leonard was 
chosen moderator and Rev. Hosea Ballou 2d, clerk. A letter 
was received and read from the First Universalist Society in 
Charlestown, after which the following votes were passed, in 
the order in which they are presented : 
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Voted, that the brethren present from the four counties be- 
fore named, now form themselves into a regular Association ; 

That this Association assume the name of the “ Boston As-. 
sociation of Universalists ;” 

That the ministering brethren in fellowship with the Gener- 
al Convention of Universalists, and residing in either of the 
four counties above named, together with two delegates from 
each of the societies in the same region and in fellowship, con- 
stitute this Association ; 

That the clerk be directed to lay before the General Con- 
vention of Universalists the request of this Association for its 
fellowship ; 

That a committee be chosen to draft a code of by-laws for 
this Association, and to report at our next session ; 

That this committee consist of three, to be chosen by nomi- 
nation ; 

Chose, Bros. Hosea Ballou 2nd, Eliphalet Case and L. S. 
Everett ; 

Voted, that when this Association shall adjourn, it adjourn 
to meet on the first Wednesday in December. 1829 ; 

Voted, to adjourn this Association to meet in Boston. 

The Boston Association of Universalists thus became an es- 
tablished organization on the 4th day of June, 1829. Its first 
constitution, containing substantially the provisions of the 
votes passed at this meeting, was adopted at the meeting in 
Woburn, Dec. 22, following. Agreeable to adjournment the 
Association met in Boston, at some place not specified, and 
chose Rev. Thomas Whittemore moderator and Rev. L. S Ev- 
erett clerk, after which they adjourned, to meet at the house 
of Rev. Sebastian Streeter on Monday following—Dee, 7. At 
that meeting a request was received from the First Universal- 
ist Society in Woburn that the Association adjourn to that 
place. Accordingly it was resolved that this Association ad- 
journ to meet at the house of Wyman Richardson, Esq., in 
Woburn, on Tuesday the 22nd inst., at 3 o’clock Pp. M. 

At this meeting, Dec. 22, 1829, after uniting in prayer with 
Rev. Walter Balfour, Rev. Hosea Ballou was chosen modera- 
tor and Rev. Hosea Ballou 2d, clerk pro tem. The committee to 
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draft a code of by-laws reported a constitution of seven arti- 
_ eles, which were unanimously adopted. Most of the features 
thereof were indicated in the votes passed at the first meeting 
in Charlestown. The new laws recognized subordination to 
the General Convention,—an annual meeting in June—each 
society to be represented by two delegates—a committee of 
discipline whose decisions were to be final—and the power to 
amend the constitution by a majority vote on one year’s no- 
tice. At the meeting in 1834, in June, the time of the annual 
meeting was changed to November, and up to that time, that 
is for the first five years of its existence, the Association held 
two sessions annually. From 1834 to 1861 the annual session 
was held in November, and from 1862 to the present time in- 
clusive, the annual session has been held in May. 

As we have seen, it originally embraced the counties of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Middlesex and Essex. Another Association was 
formed in Norfolk county, taking the county name, in 1848, 
but the territory covered by it was regarded as a part of this 
Association until 1856, when it was probably thought to be 
able to go alone, and was permitted by an amendment of the 
constitution to make the attempt. For nineteen years it main- 
tained a separate existence, somewhat precarious at times, un- 
til in 1875 it was again received into the paternal mansion. 

At the time of organizing the Boston Association there were 
two others in the State. The Southern Association, organized 
in 1816 and originally embracing Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. In 1834, the part of Massachusetts west of 
Middlesex county took the name of the Union Association, 
and Connecticut two years later organized under the name of 
the Southern Association. 

The Old Colony Association was also in existence at the 
time of organizing this, having been organized two years previ- 
ous, in 1827. Barnstable, 1838, Norfolk in 1848, Winchester, 
1840. In 1831 The Massachusetts Restoration Association 
was organized, and appeared in our Register several years, un- 
til in 1840 the statement is made that, “of this Association 
nothing is now certainly known.”! 


1The ** Massachusetts Association of Universal Restorationists’’ held its last 
session in 1841.—Ep. 
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The Massachusetts State Convention, organized in 1834, 
was the child of the Boston Association. At the session of the 
Association held in Marlboro June 5, 1832, a committee of 
three, consisting of Rev. Messrs. L. R. Paige, T. Whittemore 
and D. D. Smith, was appointed to confer with the Old Colony 
Association upon the subject of forming a State Convention. 
This committee reported at the session held in Roxbury in 
December following (1832) and presented a resolution adopted 
by the Old Colony Association, declaring that it was expedient 
to form a State Convention “as soon as convenient,” and set- 
ting forth briefly a plan for such an organization. The report 
of this committee was accepted and Rev. Messrs. Hosea Bal- 
lou, Russell Streeter and Thomas Jones were appointed a com- 
mittee on the subject, with instructions to digest a plan for a 
State Convention. It does not appear that this committee 
made any report of their action, if indeed they acted at all in 
the matter, and at the next session, in Gloucester, 1833, the 
matter was put in the hands of a committee, conisting of Rev. 
Messrs. John Moore, T. Whittemore and T. Jones, to consider 
and report at that session. This committee reported “in favor 
of calling a convocation of all the clergymen in the State and 
one delegate from each society to act as might be deemed ex- 
pedient.” The place of meeting was to be appointed by Rev. 
D. D. Smith, and the time fixed upon as the first Wednesday 
in May, following. The following year the State Convention 
was organized. 

Running parallel with these preliminary steps toward the 
organization of a State Convention was a movement to provide 
for the relief of destitute families of deceased ministers in the 
Universalist Convention, and at the session of December, 1832, 
a committee chosen at the previous session reported that it was 
expedient to form a society for the purpose, and Rev. Messrs. 
Calvin Gardner, Sebastian Streeter, Thomas Whittemore, 
T. G. Farnsworth and Hosea Ballou 2d were appointed a com- 
mittee to call a meeting of the brethren favorable to the ob- 
ject, for the purpose of organizing such a society. 

I have not learned that such a society was formed. — In the 
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records of the session for 1841, at Andover, appears the fol- 
lowing resolution upon the matter under consideration: “Re- 
solved, that it is the dictate of Christian sympathy, for our so- 
cieties, by their ministers, to supply for six months the desk of 
a brother who is sick, or unable to preach and therefore to sus- 
tain himself and family comfortably, and in the case of his 
death to do the same for the benefit of the family of the de- 
ceased, provided they are in indigent circumstances.” 

At the session for 1845, held in Medford, the Occasional 
Sermon was delivered by Rev. S. C. Bulkley, then of Danvers. 
New Mills. A prominent topic treated by the preacher was 
that of the Missionary work. This, it appears, was the first 
special indication of an interest in this important work ; and 
the suggestions made by the preacher took such hold of the 
minds and hearts of the members present that they were moved 
to concerted effort at once, and a committee of three, consist- 
ing of Rev. Messrs. E. G. Brooks, S. C. Bulkley and J. G. 
Adams, was appointed to take the matter into consideration 
and report what action the Association should take with refer- 
ence thereto. This committee reported at the same session. 
The matter was discussed and considerable interest manifested. 
Earnest resolutions were adopted and a committee of three 
chosen to appoint a Missionary Agent to visit the societies— 
call their attention to the work and solicit means for its prose- 
cution. B. B. Muzzey, Rev. T. Whittemore and J. O. Curtis 
were named as that committee. Whether such an agent was 
appointed does not appear, but at the next session in 1846 the 
same subject formed a prominent feature in the deliberations 
of the members, and the question of forming a Home Mission- 
ary Society within our limits, was considered and decided af- 
firmatively. The standing clerk was directed to call a meet- 
ing for the purpose of organizing, and Rev. Messrs. Thomas 
Whittemore. E. H. Chapin and A. A. Miner were appointed 
a committee to -prepare a constitution for a Home Missionary 
Society. The Society was organized, and at the next session 
of the Association the first agent. Rev. G. G. Strickland, and 
the first secretary, Rev. J. G. Adams, presented reports of 
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their doings, which were ordered to be published. This ws 
the commencement of the Missionary work in Massachusetts. 
_The Sunday School work received no special or important 
notice by this association during the first or second decades of 
its existence. This field seems to have been occupied by the 
Massachusetts Sunday School Association, organized in 1837, 
which was probably the offspring of the State Convention or- 
ganized three years previous. The plan of giving a portion of 
our sessions to the special consideration of the Sunday School 
work was inaugurated at the session in Lowell in 1861, with 
the second Society, at which time the pastor of that Society, 
Rev. L. J. Fletcher, always deeply interested in the work of 
the Sunday School, arranged to have the afternoon of the first 
day devoted exclusively to this subject. It was at this session, 
_also, that such an amendment to the constitution as admitted 
two delegates from each Sunday School in the Association, 


was adopted. This privilege of representation by delegates 
from the Sunday Schools was continued and exercised until 


1876, when a vote was passed that, “all present residing with- 
in the limits of this Association be considered members,” since 


which time the Association has recognized as members thereof 


all persons present belonging to any parish within the limits 
of the Association without reference to their special election as 
delegates. This feature of representation from the Sunday 
Schools was adopted by the State Convention when the Sun- 


day School Association and the Home Missionary Society were 


united with the State Convention, at the time of its incorpora- 
tion in 1859. 
The “Centenary Sunday School Association ” organized in 


1870, originated in the State convention, but had an entirely 
separate yet brief existence, though it awakened an interest 


quite earnest and extensive. 


The powers of granting fellowship, ordaining clergymen, 
and of discipline were exercised in this jurisdiction from the 
organization of the Association until 1859, when they were 


surrendered to the State Convention. The preceding years, 
when the matter of securing an act of incorporation for the 
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State Convention was being considered, this Association was 
asked to surrender the power of fellowship, and they expressed 
a willingness to do so when the Convention should be organ- 
ized, and provided the laws adopted should be acceptable to 
this Body. The year following, the laws and rules adopted by 
the State Convention were submitted to this Association for 
their consideration and approved, and their powers relating to 
fellowship, ordination and discipline duly surrendered. 

It is proper to state here that nearly all the principal feat- 
ures of the laws adopted by our present General Convention, 
respecting fellowship, ordination, and discipline, are to be 
found in the rules and regulations adopted by this Associa- 
tion, from time to time. The details have been more definitely 
stated and enlarged upon, the whole more completely system- 
ized, and in some few particulars, modified to suit the different 
sections embraced in the jurisdiction of the General Conven- 
tion, but in a comparison of the two the similarity is strikingly 
manifest. 

As early as 1830 the importance of obtaining more reliable 
information and a more intimate acquaintance with the state 


of Universalism and the condition of societies within its lim- 


ited bounds was recognized, and a committee of three, consist- 
ing of Rev. Messrs. T. Whittemore, C. Gardner, and H. Bal- 
lou 2d was appointed, with this end in view, and requested to 


report at the next annual meeting. There is, however, no rec- 
ord of a report made by them, or that they did report. Nor 


does it appear from the records that any other effort in this 
direction was made until the session of 1852, when another 


committee consisting of Rev. Messrs. A. A. Miner, H. Ballou 
2d, and Stillman Barden, was appointed, which took the work 


in hand, and at the following session presented a tabulated sta- 
tistical report, which for completeness and satisfactory arrange- 


ment has hardly been excelled in later times. 


It will be remembered that the Boston Association at this 


time embraced only the counties of Middlsex, Essex and Suf- 
folk, the Norfolk Association being formed in 1848. The 


statistics therefore only cover these three counties. Some few 
items may be of interest to the reader : 


NEW SERIES. VOL. XXV. 15 
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There were thirty-eight meeting-houses and the same number 
of parishes having stated preaching fifty Sabbaths in a year 
on an average. There were thirty-three resident pastors, with 
an average settlement of four years. The average salary was 
$708, the largest being $2000, and the smallest $400. The 
average number of families in the congregations was ninety. 
There were twenty-two church organizations with an average 
of fifty-four members. There were thirty-eight Sunday schools 
with three thousand eight hundred and sixty-seven pupils, and 
an average attendance of seventy-four in each school. Seven 
hundred and thirty-five teachers and officers, and fifteen thou- 
sand six hundred and twenty-four volumes in the Sunday 
school libraries. The following year the same committee was 
continued in office, and a like thorough report was made. 

In 1859 the State Convention took this,work in hand, and 
through its Secretary, has since gathered the facts pertaining 
to the condition of the cause in the State. 

As we have seen, the relief of needy clergymen and the min- 
istering to the families of those who had departed, received 
early atttention by those connected with this Association, yet 
it was not till the re-organization and incorporation of the 
State Convention in 1859 that this effort took tangible form. 
At the session in June, 1832, a resolution for this purpose was 
passed in this Association, and considerable interest mani- 
fested, but whatever was done was done in such a way that it 
finds no place on the records. In 1859, at the re-organization 
of the State Convention, the society in Stoughton contributed 
the sum of forty dollars to make its pastor, Rev. J. W. Dennis, 
and his wife, life members of the Convention. According to 
an article of the constitution all sums contributed for life mem- 
bership were invested as a “ Relief Fund,” the income of which 
only was to be disbursed by the executive committee for the pur- 
pose of aiding destitute clergymen and their widows and children 
who were in need of assistance. The sum thus contributed be- 
came the nucleus of the “ Relief{Fund,” which now amounts to 
over seven thousand dollars, and is} in charge of the Treasurer 
of the State Convention. 

It will thus be seen that this Association, during its existence 
previous to the organization of the State Convention, was the 
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leading organization standing for Universalism in Massachu- 
setts, and probably in the country and in the world. It has 
undoubtedly exerted a more extensive and enduring influence 
than any other which has existed. Its decisions have been re- 
garded as well founded. Its suggestions and its laws have been 
adopted by the State Convention and by the General Conven- 
tion, and the records show that after the State Convention was 
organized, the new rules adopted by it were submitted to this 
Association, and its approval thereof desired and granted. 

An interesting chapter might be added to this imperfect 
sketch by collecting the various resolutions which have, from 
time to time, been passed by this body, of such a pronounced 
character and of such great variety as would leave the reader 
no reason to doubt respecting its standing upon nearly all the 
subjects which have agitated the public mind. Not only has 
the cause of Universalism received important attention in this 
Association, but it has emphatically expressed an opinion upon 
questions of national and world-wide interest. It has been out- 
spoken and clear upon questions of temperance at all times ; in 
the day of it, favoring the Maine law, and desiring the gen- 
eral government of the United States to enact one similar ; 
opposed to slavery, and in favor of its abolition even when it 
was unpopular to do so; commendatory of its abolition when it 
was accomplished, and showing that it took an advanced posi- 
tion upon many othe subjects which agitated the public mind. 
. The work which has. claimed its attention has now been at- 
tended to by the State Convention for some years, and of late 
its attention has been directed to building up the cause of Uni- 
versalism within its more immediate limits. It is deserving of 
great credit: for what it has done in the past, and let us hope it 
is destined to do good work in the future. 

The following persons have been Standing Clerks of this 
Association during its existence : 

Rev. L.S. Everett, 1829 to 1830; Rev. L. R. Paige, 1830 to 
1837; Rev. J. M. Austin, 1837 to 1844: Rev. J. G. Adams, 
1844 to 1847; Rev. E. Fisher, 1847 to 1856; Rev. J. W. Put- 
nam, 1856 to 1865; Rev. J. W. Hanson, 1865 to 1866; Rev. 
N. R. Wright, 1866 to 1869; Rev. C. A. Bradley, 1869 to 


1871; Rev. W. W. Hayward, 1871 te 1877; Rev. E.. Davis, 
i Edwin Davis. 











General Review. 


The Christian Ideal. 


Some one has recently said that to all definitions heretofore given 
of Man, this should be added: “He is an Ideal-making animal.” 
The general disposition of human beings to think of, or imagine, and 
to move towards some definite end, justifies the assertion. The influ- 
ence of the ideal, whether it be high or low, good or bad, is incaleu- 
lable. The tone, inspiration, energy and effort of our life so depends 
on what we have placed before us as our goal, that it may well be said 
that the life which lacks ideals lacks point and purpose. Sometimes 
that which we propose as the goal of our ambition may be extremely 
poor and low, —a mere hope of selfish gain, or a dream of ease and 
indolence, — but such as it is it is the spur to effort and the chief 
charm and delight of our existence, though it be degrading and is 
heavy clog on the soul and prevents its rising to the best effort, it is 
none the less, but perhaps all the more, a constant force operating 
upon conduct and character, and making its presence manifest. 

This trait of human nature, and these experiences, are manifest in 
the declarations and demands of the Holy Scriptures. In the Old 
Testament they are voiced in such expressions as: ‘ Where there is 
no vision the people perish;” “ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he;”’ “One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after ; ” 
and in the New in the words of Christ, “ Where your treasure is 
there will your heart be also;” ‘“ Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness ;”” and in the apostolic exhortations to “ put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ :” and to “look unto Jesus, the Author and 
finisher of our faith.” 

The Christian ideal, therefore, is the real Christ, who, as set forth 
in the record of his life and mission, satisfies the mind, captivates the 
heart, and prompts to the attainment of the best possible to human 
nature. The excellencies which we discover as partially manifest in 
different persons, are embodied in their fulness and perfection only in 
one, —the Sent of God to be our great example. An example at 
once lofty and practical ; worthy of heaven, yet fitted to earth; incit- 
ing to the loftiest thought, yet helping to the discharge of the lowliest 
and most common duties in a patient, loving and hopeful spirit. _ It 
is an ideal which no man can hold in his mind and heart hopefully and 
prayerfully, striving with honest longing and effort to reach out for 
the attainment of its excellence, and fail to acknowledge that he sees 
in it, as in a mirror, the glory of the Lord, and to know that he is 
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being “ transformed into the same image from glory to glory, as by 
the spirit of the Lord.” 

Ever since our Saviour walked the earth, this has been the judg- 
ment which thinking men, philosophers, statesmen, scientists, have 
pronounced on his life, and the blessedness of its influence. Great 
discrepancies have been noticed between him and his professed disci- 
ples, but never to his disadvantage. His perfection is not disputed, 
however noticeable are the defects of his professed followers. Nor 
is it doubted by those who thus recognize the excellencies of Jesus, 
that in proportion as he is made the ideal of men, and is cherished 
and sought as such, individual life is thereby enriched, and general 
well-being is thus secured. 

Among the latest testimonies to this effect, none are-more positive 
and pleasing than that given by Professor J. Peter Lesley, the eminent 
scientist, in The Forum for January last. Prof. Lesley writes in an- 
swer to the question concerning Jesus, “ Shall we call him Master ?” 
After describing the peculiarities of the religions established by Con- 
fucius, Gautama, and Mohammed, he says : 

“ Jesus inaugurated the religion of unselfish human friendship, and 
the worship of the sacred and secret heart. All other religions say : 
Fear God and keep His commandments ; this says: Love God, and 
thy neighbor as thyself. In Chinese, in Sanskrit, in the Talmud, we 
read the expedient advice: Do not unto others what thou wouldst not 
have others do to thee. Every respectable parent in all ages has re- 
proached his child for wrong-doing in the same mundane tone: How 
would you like it yourself? Jesus alone converts the negative into a 
positive, inoffensiveness into cordiality, the self-expedient into an en- 
thusiasm for others: Do unto others what thou wouldst have others 
do to thee ; and whether they do it or no. He alone negotiated the 
triple alliance of man and man and God, and pronounced it universal 
and irrevocable under any and all circumstances whatsoever : an alli- 
ance of infinite and eternal friendship ; and sealed it with his blood. 
An alliance of equal rights and duties all round — unheard-of propo- 
sition! Communism in heaven and on earth—unheard-of philosophy. 

“Ts it true that “the incompatibility of the religion of Jesus with 
the requirements of actual life” is a subject which troubles the minds 
of millions of men? I doubt it. The statement looks like an exag- 
geration. Only a small percentage of Christians (so called because 
baptized) ever think seriously on such subjects. Those who do are 
very wholesomely troubled in mind at the incompatibility of their own 
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lives with the high ideal of human existence offered to their view, not 
only by Jesus of Nazareth, but by other great and good men, both 
dead and living. It isatrouble which they should count among their 
blessings in disguise. The religion of Jesus certainly comes the near- 
est to being a religion suited to the whole race of mankind ; nearer 
than Mohammedanism, or Confucianism, or even ‘Buddhism, which, 
in its essential spirit and prominent ideas, resembles it so curiously. 
What inventor would think of complaining of the mental trouble to 
which he subjects himself in his efforts to make the best application 
of steam power or electric power to his handicraft? Neither by ser- 
mons, nor books, nor by word of mouth, nor even by example, can the 
application of Christianity to daily life be made, in any quarter of 
the globe, an easy thing; it will never be play ; it must always be a 
personal, hand-to-hand fight ; a running and a wrestling ; a private 
and particular and most lonely duel with circumstances for right of 
way across the Campagna toward some dome of St. Peter’s in the 
distance. Everywhere are the opposing swords; and the man’s ene- 
mies are those of his own household. The sole merit of the religion 
of Jesus is, that it has fulfilled its promise to make this war last 
through the centuries ; nor is there a show of coming peace. Cer- 
tainly the religion of Jesus is as incompatible with a dolce-far-niente 
enjoyment of society, or a laissez-faire practice of business, as sul- 
phuric acid is incompatible with coolness in a glass of water. Sur- 
round the water with ice, the irresistible spirit of heat will work out 
its chemistry. The words of Jesus are of no special value except as 
vehicles of his spirit. Every ray of sunlight leaves behind it the 
ethereal atoms by the momentary use of which it has bridged the 
distance and reachéd the planet. Jesus himself said that only the 
essential meaning in language has a life-giving quality. His oriental 
metaphors served precisely the same purpose then that our chemical 
metaphors serve now, and are to be regarded for no more than they 
are worth in suggesting the fundamental energetic spirit of goodness 
to various kinds of minds. They all have to be translated by the dis- 
ciples, each disciple translating as best he can into the language of his 
own existence, to make them applicable to his own conditions of growth, 
The process is troublesome ; but what of that? It is the salutary 
daily exercise of the human soul in eee its triple nature — 
mind, heart, and will. 

“T see no incompatibility of the religion of Jesus with modern life 
provided the letter of his teaching be subordinated to its plainly ex- 
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pressed spirit; and that is why I call him Lord and Master. Asa 
man of science I should not, will not, dare not, “swear in the words 
of any master ;” but the whole life of a man of science disciplines 
him into a positive and habitual worship of genius; makes him an 
enthusiastic admirer and imitator of the spirit of every master in 
science. Why not in morals? Why not far more, infinitely more, 
in morals? As the conduct of life is every way grander than any 
scientific work can possibly be, so the Sun of Righteousness must out- 
shine the lesser luminaries of physical knowledge. Therefore I rec- 
ognize no incongruity when Keplers and Newtons, a Linnzus, a Davy, 
a Joseph Henry, or a Cuvier, worship Jesus of Nazareth; or when a 
Washington or a Lincoln confesses to the self-molding of his whole 
life on the well-known, perfectly comprehensible and comprehended 
Christian model. It is then with a sense of buoyant exultation that I, 
as a man whose whole life has been devoted to exact science, say that 
I worship Jesus of Nazareth as the ideal man, and therefore King of 
Men. His reported words are but the locks of hair upon his head, 
the folds in his robe. His metaphors are merely the colors of the 
spectrum of the sunshine of the man, refracted by a Hebrew, an ori- 
ental, prism. Nor is the word “ worship” a whit too strong. 

“In spite of the apparent predominance of superstition in the 
Christian churches, the common-sense of the crowd saves itself. In 
proof of this it is only necessary to adduce the fact that the bulk of 
sermonizing is made up of complaint that church members lead a 
worldly life, and stubbornly refuse to be converted into mystics, ascet- 
ics, and devotees. It it a fountain of hope for the lover of his kind 
—this persistent refusal of the congregation to be led astray by the 
pulpit orator, out of the wholesome pasture of a simply virtuous, 
everyday, commonplace, common-sense life, into all sorts of artificially 
arranged ornamental grounds planted with unsatisfactory exotic shrubs, 
some of which are as noxious as they are bitter. Our American the- 
ologians may not unjustly be likened to Arab sheiks accustomed to 
feed their flocks and herds on acacia bushes in the Palestinian desert, 
who cannot bring themselves to accept as proper pasturage Kentucky 
blue grass. 

“ Now, if Jesus stood for a special theological reformer, like Luther, 
or Mohammed, or Gautama, or for a mere social philosopher, like 
Confucius, it would be out of reason to worship him as the ideal man, 
the man of all ages and races, the image of the realized perfection in 
human living, the risen Sun of Righteousness, the Son of God— 
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meaning by God all that is best, and by Son the best personified in 
man. But as his character, so far as we can study it, exemplifies and 
enforces contentment and docility enough to suit the East, practical 
energy and common-sense enough to suit the West, heroism and self- 
sacrifice enough to suit the Arctic tribes, and a flaming imagination 
and passionate heart, and infinite devotion for the unseen cause of all 
beauty and utility, such as may satisfy the most tropical climes — 
there is ample reason for placing him historically at the head of the 
human race ; nor can I see how we independent citizens of the great 
republic can shake off our spiritual allegiance to him, or cease to love 
and worship him as our natural judge and leader ; in our hearts, at 
least, even while in insurrection against the tyranny of some of his 
officials. 

“Of the corporeal Jesus I think it may be safely asserted that we 
know nothing with certainty, and little with even probability ; neither 
his race-blood, nor his parentage, nor his aspect, nor his early habits 
and employments. He bursts upon history with the dazzling brilliancy 
of a great meteor, in northern Palestine, at a mature age, when the 
war of races and nations had ended in the universal empire of Rome. 
It is said that Buddhist teachers had settled in a monastery on Mount 
Carmel. It is known that Jewish rabbis had transferred their schools 
from Jerusalem to Alexandria. The Greek philosophies had exhausted 
themselves in fruitless speculations respecting the nature of things and 
the duties of gentlemen and sages. Luxury, tyranny, slavery, filled 
the air men breathed, and cursed the ground on which they tried to 
live, living a lingering death. Universal peace meant universal un- 
rest. The gods were all dead ; but the Roman soldier, the tax-gath- 
erer, the usurer, the robber, the poisoner, the unjust judge, the priest, 
the necromancer, wretches broiling in the sun on crosses, gladiators 
and wild beasts, were everywhere. The people had no saviour, hu- 
man or divine. Even Jehovah had abandoned Israel. A descendant 
of Ishmael sat on the throne of David. The virtuous law of Moses 
and the prophets had degenerated to a pharisaic code of washings and 
tithings ; the serene faith of Socrates had been poisoned at the court 
of Antioch, and transmuted at Jerusalem into a bald denial of man’s 
immortality, and an Epicureanism in which remained not a trace of 
the noble doctrines of Epicurus, 

“Suddenly, in that filthy world, a young man appeared. who cried 
with a divine voice the cry of the old prophet; Wash you; make you 
clean! In the midst of those woful times he spread forth his arms 
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and called: Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. For sophistries and rites and negations he 
gave them beatitudes. On the wreck and rubbish of society he stood 
like a beautiful, shining monument newly erected to the Living God, 
around which a crowd gathered to gaze and wonder and worship, As 
if he had first discovered it, he brought life and immortality to light. 
He lit a beacon-fire for the nations. He taught the fatherhood of 
God over all, and the brotherhood of all men as men for one another. 
He was crucified, and his cross drew all the western part of mankind 
unto.him. The mere tradition of what he said and did has molded 
the history of civilization, and explains the difference between the 
eastern and western hemispheres, 

“Call him what you please, he was an avatar of the God of justice, 
love, and order; and as such I worship him. I look in vain to Bena- 
res, to Pekin, to Mecca, to Athens, or to any other nucleus of mental 
and moral activity, in past or present times, for such an original and 
complete guide through the labyrinth of practice and opinion. He 
speaks indeed in parables, but a child can understand them. His re- 
ported utterances are extravagant, oriental, unpractical, inapplicable, 
impossible, if you will; but for all that they never deceive; they 
never mislead or seduce from the noblest path a human being walks. 
He was a mystic, but sends no man into dream-land. He was a so- 
cialist, but left each human being to apply the principles of commun- 
ism to daily business according to an inward impulse to do all possible 
good and avoid all possible evil. What is true democracy, what is 
ideal republicanism, what is modern philanthropy, but the flower and 
fruit of the divine socialism of Jesus? He preached meekness and 
contentment ; but who was ever bolder,. more uncompromising, more 
energetic. Has Christianity ever retarded the development of indus 
try, invention, or enterprise? Will any one be hardy enough to as- 
sert that the ruling presence of Jesus in the market, the exchange, the 
railroad director’s room, the Masonic lodge, the working-men’s asso- 
ciation hall, the court of justice, now, in the nineteenth century, would 
not be as divinely beneficial as it was at Capernaum in the time of 
Augustus Cesar ? 

“We are making a new world. Some think that it cannot be suc- 
cessfully, or at least properly, made on the basis of the religion of 
Jesus. I think that it can. The millions are, in fact, making it upon 
that basis; and in the end the millions do what is right; at all events, 
the millions, while at their work of making this new world, worship 
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Jesus. Therefore is his name above every name — the most precious 
legacy of time to the ages.” 

There are some expressions and sentiments in the foregoing which 
may justly be criticised by those who hold to the authority of the New 
Testament record; but the general tone and drift of the article are 
so admirable that we have little disposition to quarrel with the author 
in regard to the, to us, manifest blemishes. | Enough for our present 
purpose is the assurance that the new world, the ripest and grandest 
of all the ages, can best be based on the religion of Jesus.; enough 
that it is confessed that he is the highest ideal of excellence, and that 
the race is in a hopeful condition when it sees how far its efforts fall 
short of reaching the excellencies manifest in his life; enough that 
his authority, based on the apprehension of his fitness, is acknowl- 
edged as qualifying him to be the judge and leader of a free people, 
and his name, indicative of his God-given work, is declared, with the 
Apostle, “to be above every name — the most precious legacy of time 
to the ages.” An ideal easily reached soon ceases to be worthy the 
ambition of beings created with powers capable of unending expan- 
sion and use; but an ideal that is always in advance of our attain- 
ments, and ever most attractive as we earnestly seek to realize it in 
ourselves, and are certain that its universal realization would be the 
greatest blessing to our common humanity, is the highest perfection 
possible for us to appreherid. Such an ideal we have in him who is 


“The Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 


Mohammedan Belief. 


Rev. George Washburn, D.D., President of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople, writes to the New York Independent that during thirty 
years’ residence in Constantinople, he has never, till within a few days, 
seen an official statement of Mohammedan doctrine ; but that the fol- 
lowing letter written by the Sheik-ul-Islam to a German convert, is 
such a statement coming from the highest authority in the world. It 
was published by request in the Constantinople papers, probably in 
view of the fact that there have been quite a number of converts to 
Islam within the past year, and it is supposed that more may be ex- 
pected. There may also be political reasons. It is well worth read- 
ing, and ought to be of general interest as an avowal of an intelligent 
and earnest and influential believer. It is evidently intended to make 
as favorable an impression on Christians as possible. Dr. Washburn 
thus translates the letter : 
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Dear Sir: — The letter by which you ask to be received into the 
heart of the Mussulman religion, has been received and has caused us 
a lively satisfaction. The reflections which you make on this occasion 
appear to us worthy of the highest praise. 

At the same time we ought to call your attention to the fact that 
your conversion to Islamism is not subordinated to our consent, for 
Islamism does not admit of any intermediary, like the clergy, between 
God and His servants. Our duty consists only in teaching the people 
religious truths. Consequently, conversion to Islamism demands no 
religious formality and depends upon the authorization of no one. It 
is sufficient to believe and to proclaim one’s belief. 

In fact, Islamism has for its base faith in the unity of God and in 
the mission of His dearest servant Mohammed (may God cover him 
with blessings and grant him salvation) ; 7.¢., to accept conscientiously 
this faith and to avow it in words, as expressed by the phrase: ‘“ There 
is only one God and Mohammed is His prophet.” He who makes 
this profession of faith becomes a Mussulman, without having need of 
the consent or approbation of any one. If, as you promise in your 
letter, you make this profession of faith, that is tasay, you declare 
that there is only one God and that Mohammed is His prophet, you 
become a Mussulman without having need of our acceptance : and we, 
for our part, felicitate you with pride and joy for having been touched 
by divine grace, and we shall testify in this world and in the other 
that you are our brother. Believers are all brothers. 

Such is a summary definition of Faith. Let us enter now upon 
some developments of it. Man, who is superior to the other animals 
by his intelligence, was created out of nothing to adore his Creator. 
This adoration may be summed up in two words — to honor the com- 
mands of God and to sympathize with His creatures. This double 
adoration exists in all religions. As to its practice — religions differ 
as to their rules, forms, times, places, the greater or less number of 
their rites, ete. But the human intelligence does not suffice to assure 
us of the manner of praying which is most worthy of the divine 
glory ; so God in His mercy, in according to certain human beings 
the gift of prophecy, in sending to them, by angels, inspiration, writ- 
ings and books, and in so revealing the true religion, has overwhelmed 
His servants with blessings. 

The book of God which descended last from Heaven is the sacred 
Koran, the unchangeable teachings of which, carefully preserved from 
the first day in written volumes and in the memory of thousands of 
reciters, will last even to the day of the last Judgment. 

The first of the prophets was Adam and the last Mohammed (may 
God give him salvation). Between these two many others have lived; ° 
their number is known only to God. The greatest of all is Moham- 
med. After him come Jesus, Moses, Abraham, Noah and Adam (may 
God grant them salvation). 

All the prophets have threatened their followers with the day of 
the last Judgment. So it is necessary to believe that the dead will 
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rise again, that they will appear before the tribunal of God to render 
their accounts, and that the elect will be sent to Paradise, and those 
condemned to Hell. All the actions of every one in this world will 
be examined on that day one by one; and although all the acts of 
soldiers in hely war, even their sleep, are considered as a prayer, they 
also will be obliged at the Judgment Day to render an account. The 
only exception is for those who die as martyrs, who will go to Paradise 
without examination. 

Also it is necessary, as an article of faith, to attribute all good and 
all evil to the Providence of God. To say that the creator of good 
is the angel, and the creator of evil the demon, is one of those errors 
which it is necessary to avoid. 

Consequently the believer ought to have faith in God, in His angels, 
in His Books, in His Prophets, in the last Judgment, and in His will 
as the source of all good and evil. He who accepts these truths is a 
true believer. But to be a perfect believer it is necessary to perform 
certain duties, to pray to God and to avoid falling into such sins as 
murder, robbery, adultery, ete. 

Besides the profession of faith of which we have spoken above, a 
good Mussulman ought to pray five times a day, distribute to the poor 
a fortieth part of his goods every year, fast during the month of 
Ramazan, and make once in his life a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

If a believer does not conform to the laws of God and does not 
avoid what He forbids he does not become an infidel, but he is consid- 
ered as a sinner; that is, as a wandering believer, and he will merit a 
temporary punishment in the other world. He is in the hands of 
God. God pardons him or condemns him to pass a certain time in 
Hell, proportioned to his guilt. 

Faith annuls all sin. He who is converted to Islamism becomes as 
innocent as if just born, and he is responsible only for the sins com- 
mitted after his conversion. 

A sinner who repents and in person asks God’s forgiveness obtains 
pardon. Only the rights of his neighbor are an exception to this 
rule ; for the servant of God who cannot obtain justice in this world, 
reclaims his rights at the Day of Judgment, and , who is just, will 
then compel the oppressor to make restitution to the oppressed. Even 
the martyrs are no exception to this rule. To avoid this responsibility 
the only means is to get a quittance from your neighbor whom you 
have wronged. In all cases, however, there is no need of the inter- 
cession of a spiritual director. 

All this no doubt seems strange to people accustomed to a sacerdotal 
regime. When a Christian child is born, to make part of society he 
must be baptized by a priest; when he grows up he needs a priest to 
marry him ; if he would pray he must go toa church and find a priest ; 
to obtain forgiveness of his sins he must confess them to a priest ; and 
he must have a priest to bury him. 

In the Mussulman religion, where there is no clergy, such obliga- 
tions have no place. The infant is born a Mussulman, and his father, 
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or the chief of the family, gives hima name. When they wish to 
contract a marriage, the man and the woman, or their agents, make 
the contract in presence of two witnesses; the contracting parties are 
the only ones interested and others cannot intervene or take part. 

A Mussulman prays all alone in any place which suits his conven- 
ience, and to merit the remission of his sins he goes directly to God. 
He does not confess them to others, nor ought he todo so. At his 
death the Mussulman inhabitants of the town are obliged to put him 
in a coffin and bury him. Any Mussulman can do this: the presence 
of a religious chief is not necessary. 

In a word, in all religious acts there is no intermediary between 
God and His servants. It is necessary to learn the will of God, re- 
vealed by the Prophet, and to act in conformity with it. 

Only the accomplishment of certain religious ceremonies, such as 
the prayers on Friday and at Beiram, is subordinated to the will of the 
Caliph, of the Prophet and the Sultan of Mussulmans, since the ar- 
rangement of ceremonies for Islamism is one of. his sacred attributes. 
Obedience to his orders is one of the most important religious duties. 
As to our mission, it consists in administering, in his name, the relig- 
ious affairs which he deigns to confide to us. 

One of the things to which every Mussulman ought to be very 
attentive is righteousness in character ; vices, such as pride, presump- 
tion, egotism and obstinacy, do not become a Mussulman. To revere 
the great and to compassionate the insignificant, are precepts of Is- 
lamism. 

May God give success and salvation to him who is touched by divine 
grace. The Sheik-ul-Islam, 

AuHMED Esaap. 


The Sunday School. 


The Lyman Beecher Lecturer at the Yale Divinity School this 
year is the Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, D.D., who has taken as his 
subject: “The Sunday School; its Origin, Mission, Methods and 
Auxiliaries.” Dr. Trumbull is a specialist in Sunday School work, 
and we cannot doubt that his lectures will convey much valuable in- 
formation on this deeply interesting subject. A writer in the Chris- 
tian Union gives the following abstract of the first two lectures of the 
course : 


A Sunday School is an agency of the church, by which the Word 
of God is taught interlocutorily or catechetically to children and other 
learners, clustered in groups and classes under separate teachers, all 
these groups or classes being associated under a common head. When 
all these. particulars are found, a gathering is substantially a Sunday 


School, on whatever day it may assemble and by whatsoever name it 
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may be called. The Sunday School. in its essential characteristics as 
a Bible-school, existed in the Jewish economy, and was included in 
the declared plan of the great founder of the Christian Church. Its 
origin, like that of the synagogue, cannot be fixed with accuracy in 
Jewish history. The fact that the Talmud and the Targums are full 
of traditions concerning it testifies that it was at the time of their 
composition an honored and ancient institution. The rabbins tell us 
that Methuselah was a teacher of the Mishna before the Flood, and 
they trace the existence of the synagogue Bible school through all the 
course of Hebrew history. The Bible itself speaks of the educated 
retainers of Abraham, of the Levites teaching in Judah in the time 
of Jehoshaphat, of the great open-air Bible school in the time of 
Nehemiah and Ezra. Josephus also affirms that from the time of 
Moses there had been careful religious instruction in connection with 
the synagogue worship. 

It was about 80-70 B.C. that Simon ben Shetach, as President of 
the Sanhedrim, established a system of elementary religious schools in 
connection with the synagogues. The attendance on these was obliga- 
tory, and they became very popular. These correspond closely with 
our Sunday Schools. From six to ten years of age the child studied 
the Bible text, beginning with Leviticus. For the next five years he 
studied in addition the Mishna, with its rabbinical commentaries. 
After this age he was permitted to share in the discussions of the rab- 
bins on the details of the Mishna. In addition to these elementary 
Bible schools there were more advanced Bible schools in connection 
with every local synagogue, in some cases also in the houses of rabbins. 
The afternoon service of the synagogue was one of interlocutory Bible 
study for young and old together. So important was the Bible study- 
ing in the eyes of the rabbins that the saying arose, ‘“ The righteous 
go from the synagogue [1.e., the morning service | to the school.” The 
synagogues with their schools were found all over Palestine and in 
many of the Gentile towns beyond. In the vonduct of the school the 
rabbi sat on an elevated platform. His colleagues, the teachers, sat 
a little lower than himself, and on the floor at their feet sat the schol- 
ars. The traditional law and the Bible text were both studied. The 
method of instruction was almost entirely interlocutory and catecheti- 
eal. Great importance was attached to this method. A responsibility 
was regarded as resting upon the Jewish teacher to teach his scholars, 
not merely to talk to them. 

These catechetical Bible schools were not regarded as merely inci- 
dental to the Jewish life and polity. They formed a part of the re- 
ligious system itself, essential to the stability and perpetuity of the 
national character. It was a Talmudic proverb that “the world con- 
tinues to exist only by the breath of the school children.” It was 
into this system that Jesus of Nazareth was born, and in which he was 
brought up, In the one glimpse that is given of the childhood of our 
Lord, he is seen in one of the more advanced Bible schools of his day,. 
within the Temple limits. After this, in his public ministry, he is 
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spoken of again and again as teaching in the synagogues, as distinct 
from his preaching there. There can be no doubt that, when these 
two terms are used, there is a distinction implied in the form as well 
as the substance of his instruction. In the light of this distinction we 
can see new meaning in the great commission of the Lord to his dis- 
ciples: “Go ye into all the world and make scholars of all the nations, 

teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I command you.” 
And, in accordance with this command, wherever the disciples went 
they taught as well as preached. The Bible schools seem to have been 
the fresh starting-points of the Christian Church in all the earlier 
apostolic work. Thus we find in the history and traditions of the 
Biblical age the Jewish origin and the Christian adoption of the relig- 
ious agency known to us as the Sunday School. 

In the Jewish communities the services of the Christian sanctuary 
and the method of its training work were largely conformed to the 
Jewish models, but in the Gentile communities the church was com- 
pelled to vary its system of instruction to meet the needs of its new 
fields. For a long time Christianity was unable to enforce a uniform 
system of Bible schools, and had to content herself with the careful 
catechetical instruction of the young, in addition establishing in the 
large centres schools of a higher grade. The catechetical instruction 
grew into great prominence. It is clear that the preaching, or ser- 
monizing, or homilizing, also, of the first two or three Christian cen- 
turies was largely in the nature of interlocutory conferences between 
the preacher and his congregation. “The preacher himself was only 
one of the speakers, even though he was the principal one.” 

The early catechetical schools included in their membership children 
and adults of both sexes; among their teachers were laymen and 
women ; the subject matter of the interlocutory, individual instruction 
began with the Old Testament account of creation and went on to the 
most practical details of the Christ-life. As the Christian Church 
gained in power, its religious public school system spread more and 
more widely. It went hand in hand with the missionary work of 
preaching. But later there came changes in its methods of training. 
Teaching lost ground as ritualism advanced. Lea, in his “ History of 
the Inquisition,” affirms that the decline of the spiritual life of the 
church was due to the neglect of the educational function. And it is 
an equally well-established fact that the gleams of spiritual light that 
shone out here and there in the darkness came from the lives of those 
Christians who had adhered to the Bible school idea, as the Waldenses, 
the Albigenses, the Wycliffites, the Hussites. This is true of all the 
Christian centuries. Preaching has been and is to be the pre-eminent 
agency for the warning and calling of sinners and the upbuilding of 
saints, but the results of any great reformation have been made per- 
manent only by a process of interlocutory or catechetical teaching. 
Luther and Calvin each saw the need of such work, and prepared 
catechisms which were translated into various languages and widely 
used among the Protestants of Europe. And to meet the inroads of 
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the Protestant faith, the Roman Catholic Church, through the Jesuits, 
began to reach after the children and to bring them under their influ- 
ence in religious schools. It was by this adroit use of the weapons of 
its enemy that the Church of Rome stayed the progress of the Refor- 
‘mation. That Church has never forgotten the lesson then learned. 

A primary cause of the decline of the Sunday School work in the 
Protestant churches is to be found in the perversion of the use of the 
catechism into a perfunctory service of asking rote questions and re- 
ceiving rote answers. The homily degenerated ina similar way. But 
this was not the intent of the authors of the catechism. It was an 
error of administration, strongly opposed by Luther and the framers 
of the Westminster Catechism. The founders of New England had 
no thought of building up a Christian commonwealth without the Bible 
school agency. Their week-day schools were their Bible schools. But 
neal these became secularized ; Bible-teaching came to be limited 
to a perfunctory use of the Westminster Catechism, and then it died 
out altogether. The religious decline of New England came as an 
inevitable consequence. 

So, in spite of the lessons of the Protestant Reformation ; in spite 
of the concurrent testimony of the great preachers and teachers all 
along the centuries; in spite of the specific injunctions of the great 
Head of the Church, interlocutory Bible study declined in prominence 
in the Protestant churches of Europe and America during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. And this ignoring of plain duty gave 
little hope to the church or to the world. 


Parochial Schools. 


I. Catholic. —The Rev. P. A. Baart, in an article on “Our Cath- 
olic Schools,” published in The Catholic World for February, 1888, 
says that “for Catholics the maintenance of parish schools is no longer 
an advice; it has become a law.” And he argues that as Catholics 
never disobey the law of the Church, obedience is expected. He in- 
terprets the decrees of “The Fathers of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore,” which have been approved at Rome, as not only exhor- 
tations and advice, but as also commands to Catholic parents to pro- 
cure for their offspring protection from the dangers of merely secular 
instructisn by sending them to parochial or other Catholic schools. 
From the Decrees of that Council he quotes the following : 

1. “That within two years from the promulgation of the Council 
a Catholic school shall be erected and perpetually sustained in each 
parish not already provided with one, unless the bishop, on account of 
peculiar difficulties, shall see fit to grant an extension of time.” 


2. “‘The priest who through grave negligence shall fail in erecting a 
school within that time or in sustaining it, or who, after repeated 
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warnings, shall neglect it, shall merit removal from his church.” 
3. “The mission or parish which shall neglect to help its priest erect 
or sustain a school, so that on account of this neglect the school cannot 
be established or maintained, shall be reprimanded by the bishop, and 
by the most prudent and most efficacious means shall be induced to 
contribute the necessary assistance.” 4. “ All Catholic parents are 
obliged to send their children to the parochial schools, unless they suf- 
ficiently provide for their Christian education at home or in other 
Catholic schools, or unless, with the proper safeguards, they have the 
bishop’s permission to send them to secular institutions.” 


The indications of obedience to this law, says Father Baart, are 
manifest in every diocese. ‘In the North and in the South, in the 
East and in the West, everywhere Catholic schools are being built. 
Soon, not only in the cities, but in every town that has a Catholic 
church, there will be a Catholic school.” That the schools may be 
more efficient than in the past, and incompetent teachers may be weeded 
out, Diocesan School Boards have already been organized throughout 
the land. _ The bishops are to appoint one or more priests to be the 
Diocesan Board of examination, by whom all who desire to teach in 
the parish schools shall be examined, and from whom, if found com- 
petent, the teachers shall receive diplomas which shall be good for five 
years, and shall be recognized in all dioceses in the United States. 
District Visiting Boards are also to be appointed by the bishops, who 
are to report the condition of the schools to the appointing power 
through the Diocesan Board of Examination. This Board is also to 
arrange the course of studies. 

These schools ought to be supported, says Father Baart, “from an 
equitable share of the school tax, paid by Catholics no less than by 
Protestants. But until this or some other fair method is introduced, 
the practical response must be, From our own resources.” It is re- 
garded as all-important that the parochial schools be free schools. In 
some instances the managers prefer to support their schools by col- 
lecting fees from each pupil able to pay. While this may be good 
theoretically, it is found to be bad or difficult in practice, so long as 
the free public schools are in opposition to it. The alternatives are, 
either to defray the expenses of the school from the ordinary reve- 
nues of the church; or, organize parish school societies, whose mem- 
bers shall pay dues for the support of the schools ; or, — which is the 
plan Father Baart favors, — connect with the free parochial depart- 
ment a senior or academic course, the pupils of which shall pay for 
their tuition an amount sufficient to defray all expenses of the paro- 
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chial school, thus ensuring free schooling to all pupils till they become 
twelve or thirteen years of age. Under one or the other of these 
plans the parochial schools now established are to be continued, and 
new ones are to be instituted ; but with the hope, and probably with 
the effort, to have them supported as soon as possible by the Public 
School funds. 

II. Lutheran.— A Lutheran Minister gives in a recent number of 
The Independent a statement with regard to the Parochial Schools 
of his church in this country, concerning which Protestants generally 
know little or nothing. He states that, according to recent statistics, 
the Lutherans now number almost one million communicants, 7.¢., reg- 
ularly confirmed members; that at least one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand children are now being educated in Lutheran parochial schools, 
and that in some portions of the West these schools are growing more 
rapidly than the Church as a whole. The total number of parochial 
school-teachers is given as 1,621, exclusive of the pastors, who also 


teach a portion of each year. There are, in the West, many poorly 


paid Lutheran pastors who teach from four to five days a week, in 
addition to their Sunday services and the pastoral work to which they 
also attend. The writer’s statement of the location, studies and suc- 


cess of these schools is as follows : 


The 1,621 parochial school-teachers are found almost entirely in the 
non-English portion of the Church. The Ohio Synod, with 266 pas- 
tors, of which number only one-fourth is English, has 57; the Buffalo 
Synod, a small German body, has 6; the German Iowa Synod has 26; 


the Norwegian-Danish Conference, which numbers only 100 pastors, 


has 204 teachers; the new Danish Synod has 10; the Norwegian 


Synod, with 217 pastors, has 286 teachers; the great Missouri Synod, 
entirely German, with 927 pastors, has 609 teachers ; the Wisconsin 


Synod, also German, has 45 ; the Minnesota Synod, also German, has 
14; the English Missouri Conference has 1; the Pennsylvania Synod, 


in which the English predominates, and which numbers 251 pastors, 
has 29 teachers; the Ministerium of New York, a German body, has 
48 ; the English District Synod of Ohio has 2; the Swedish Augus- 
tana Synod, with 244 pastors, has 266 teachers ; the Michigan Synod, 


a small German body, has 9; and the Wartburg Synod, the only Ger- 
man body in connection with the General Synod, has 7. In the United 


Synod of the South there is not a single parochial school. 

Some of these schools are very large. The one that is connected 
with Pastor Wunder’s congregation in Chicago has an attendance of 
over one thousand. In some of the Western cities they are a power. 


In Chicago alone there are 68 Lutheran teachers; in Milwaukee; 48; 
in Cleveland, 23; in Fort Wayne, Ind,. 15; in Detroit, 14; in St. 
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Louis, 23. Special schools for the education of young men for this 
work have been established at various places. At Addison, Ill, is the 
largest of these, with an attendance of 208. It is under the control 
of the Missouri Synod. The Ohio Synod has recently established one 
at Woodville, O., the attendance at which is at present less than fifty. 
Other Lutheran organizations have made special arrangements for 
this work in connection with their colleges and academies, in the shape 
of normal departments or classes. It is no exaggeration to say that 
at present at least five hundred young men in the Lutheran Church of 
America are pursuing studies with the object of becoming parochial 
school-teachers. These teachers are nearly all young men. There is, 
indeed, no opposition to woman teachers on principle: but the facts in 
the case are, that there are but few women employed in these schools, 
and when employed they occupy subordinate positions. There are 
many higher educational institutions for young ladies in the Lutheran 
Church, but none that aim particularly at preparing them for this 
work. 

A glance at these statistics will at once show two things — namely, 
that only the non-English portion of the Lutheran Church are zealous 


in establishing these schools; and, secondly, that they flourish in pro- 


portion to the confessionalism of the synods with which they are con- 
nected. In a certain sense these two reasons are again one, because, 
on the whole, the stronghold of confessional Lutheranism is in the 
German, Norwegian, Swedish and Danish synods. The reason for 
their establishment is a twofold one, namely, to afford the youth of 


the Church the opportunity of being instructed in the doctrines of the 


Church ; and, secondly, the preservation of the mother-tongues of the 
parents in Church and family. The first by common consent is the 
stronger and the controlling reason: the second is subordinated to the 
former. It would be an injustice to say that these schools are estab- 


lished in opposition to the public schools of the land. They are es- 


tablished rather to supplement these schools and to furnish instruction 
which, in the nature of the case, cannot be given in the public schools. 
No such opposition to the public schools lies at the bottom of the pa- 
rochial school movement in the Lutheran Church as is found among 


the Catholics. The Lutherans recognize that the State as such must 
provide for the education of the youth of the land, in order to make 


them intelligent and useful citizens. But they also recognize the fact 
that, as the Church in this land is entirely separated from the State, 
the State cannot, in the nature of the case, make provisions for the 


religious education of the children. To provide this is the prime ob- 
ject of the parochial schools. They are always opened and closed 


with religious exercises; Bible reading is a regular daily exercise in 
nearly all of them; Bible history and Luther’s Smaller Catechism 
are taught in all the classes. Never less than one hour a day is given 
to religious training, and generally it is more. A pupil who has passed 


through one of these schools is generally well drilled in the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Church; he has learned by heart hundreds of 
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scriptural passages ; he will make no blunders in the leading facts of 
Bible history ; he has committed dozens of those majestic hymns in 
which the Lutheran Church is so rich. The religious character of 


these schools being their leading feature and aim, they are all under 


congregational management. The teachers are paid either out of the 
church treasury, or the school children are charged from twenty-five 
to seventy-five cents a month for the instruction. The pastor of the 
congregation is also ex-officio the general overseer of the school, and 
is expected to visit the school often and examine especially into the 


progress made in the catechism and Bible studies. It is in this way 


that these congregations aim to educate their future church-members. 

The language question in these schools is usually subordinated to 
the religious question. It is not because the people do not want to 
become Americans that they have their children instructed in German, 


Swedish and Norwegian. Indeed these people, who are generally 
poor in this world’s goods, but are yet willing to support parochial 


schools, are men of positive religious convictions, and find in America’s 
religious liberty a boon that they thoroughly appreciate. A man’s 
religious language need not be English in order to become a good 
American. Indeed these schools are so warmly befriended in order 


to make the transition to the English, when it comes, as all know that 


it will, easy and safe—without the loss of the faith of the fathers. 


The Lutheran Church has had some sad experience in this line. In 
former years when a Lutheran family became English it frequently 
left the Lutheran Church. Of the old Swedish Lutheran congrega- 
tions along the Delaware not one is left. They have all gone to other 


folds, the majority of them to the Episcopalian. One of the leading 


objects of these parochial schools is so to indoctrinate the new genera 


tion that when the change of language comes a change of religion, or 
its entire loss, need not accompany it. In this way the foundation is 


being laid for an English Lutheran Church of America. 
It is for this reason that, in these schools, according to circumstances, 


certain branches are taught in the English also. In the states east of 


the Mississippi, particularly arithmetic and geography and sometimes 
other branches are taught through the medium of the English. The 
majority of the teachers are conversant with both languages. The 


schools are very few in which English reading and orthography are 


not regular studies. This, too, explains why the attempt has been 
repeatedly made to establish parochial schools in entirely English con- 
gregations. So far it has failed, except in very few instances; but 
the matter is being agitated and finds friends even in the General 
Synod. 

The parochial school movement is comparatively a new one in the 
Lutheran Church of America. It is only about thirty years since it 
began. Before that day schools of this kind were very rare and gen- 
erally very poor. The movement dates back to the time when, chiefly 
through the earnest endeavors of the founders of the Missouri Synod, 


a conservative and confessional Lutheranism began to exert itself. It 
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has grown steadily with this revived confessionalism, and it has been 
one of its main fruits and aids. As a power in the Lutheran Church 
the parochial schools are growing constantly. 


These parochial schools have always been and yet are missionary fac- 
tors of prime importance in the development of the Church. In 
undertaking mission work in the German and Scandinavian settle- 
ments of the West, a beginning, in nine cases out of ten, is made with 
the establishment of parochial schools. These people are always anx- 


ious to have their children educated, and the school is soon in a flour- 
ishing condition. In connection with the school, preaching is com- 


menced and also a Sunday School, and only later are steps taken 
toward the organization of a congregation. The experience of the 
Lutheran Church is emphatically a unit on this point, that the paro- 
chial school with its religious instruction forms the best nucleus around 


which to gather into congregations the strangers at our doors. 


Contemporary Literature. 


A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Union Theological Semi- 


nary, New York, in connection with a number of Patristic Scholars of Europe and 
America. Volume VI. Saint Augustin: Sermon on the Mount, Harmony of the 
Gospels, Homilies on the Gospels. New York, The Christian Literature Com- 
pany. 1888. Royal 8vo. pp. xii., 574. $3.00. 


The promptness with which the Christian Literature Company issues 
its large volumes is worthy of all praise; and the value of the work 


they are doing for the Christian student is beyond computation. Two 
more volumes, the last of which will be published in July, will, with 
the six now ready, form the most complete edition of the writings of 


the great Augustin ever put forth in the English language. At the 


present time, characterized by such thorough discussion of the History 


of Doctrines, nothing is more opportune than this full presentation of 
the views of the Founder of Latin Christianity, the chief authority 
for the Calvinism which has so long prevailed in the Church, and 


which colors and tones much of what is at the present day assumed 


to be * Evangelical,” even in Arminian writings and sermons. Claimed 


also by the Papists as one of their great lights and ornaments, Augus- 
tin is, of all the Fathers, most worthy to be studied by those who 
would know the genesis, and understand the development of that in- 


terpretation of Christianity, which is now being so vigorously antago- 


nized not only by the “ New Orthodoxy,” but also by Universalists 
and Unitarians, who would substitute for it the older thought promul- 
gated and defended by the eminent Greeks, Clement and Origen. 
The volume before us presents Augustin to our view as an exegete 
and homilist. The Introductory Essay by Rev. David S. Schaff, on 
“St. Augustin as an Exegete,” gives us a full idea of Augustin’s 


equipment for his work, his resources and his methods. Concerning 
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the worth of his labors in this department of connected Biblical expo- 
sition, opinions have greatly differed, Some have said: “One must 
needs read a vast deal in the exegetical writings of Augustin to light 
on anything which is good ;” * his exegesis was the weak side of the 
great man;’’ “his comments are sometimes painfully beside the 
mark.’” Others have gone to the other extreme, and have declared 
that ‘« As an interpreter of the Word of God, St. Augustin is acknowl- 
edged to stand at an elevation which few have reached, none surpassed.” 
Mr. Schaff says: ‘ His mistakes, arising out of his slender philolog- 
ical apparatus and his reverence for the LXX., are numerous and 
glaring. He often wanders far away from the plain meaning of the 
text, into allegorical and typical fancies.” He had no knowledge of 
Hebrew, and only superficial knowledge of Greek. His reverence 
for the Septuagint was so great that he gave “credit to the Jewish 
tradition that each of the translators was confined in a separate cell, 
and on comparing their work, which they had accomplished without 
communication with each other, found their several versions to agree, 
word for word. He held that the original was given through them 
in Greek by the special direction of the Holy Spirit, and in such a 
way as to be most suitable for the Gentiles. He declared that the 
Latin copies were to be corrected from the LXX., which was as 
authoritative as the Hebrew.” He stoutly opposed the use of Jerome’s 
Vulgate, “on the ground that a new translation might unsettle the 
faith of some.” He advocated the notion that the Scripture is de- 
signed to have more interpretations than one; and, not content with 
adopting the seven faneiiul rules of the Donatist Tichonius for under- 
standing the deep things of revelation, contended that others must also 
be added. Asa specimen of his allegorical treatment of the plain 
narrative of the New Testament, take his interpretation of the para- 
ble of the five loaves and two fishes, as found in the twenty-fourth 
Homily on John. “The five loaves mean the five Books of Moses. 
They are not wheaten, but barley, because they belong to the Old Tes- 
tament. ‘The nature of barley is such that it is hard to be got at, as 
the kernel is set in a coating of husk which is tenacious and hard to 
be stripped off. Such is the letter of the Old Testament, enveloped 
in a covering of carnal sacraments. The little lad represents the peo- 
ple of Israel, which in its childishness of mind, carried but did not 
eat. The two fishes signify the persons of the Priest and King, which 
therefore point to Christ. The multiplication of the loaves signifies 
the exposition into many volumes of the five Books of Moses. ‘There 
were tive thousand people fed, because they were under the Law, 
which is unfolded in five books. * They sat-upon the grass ;’ that is, 
they were carnally minded, and rested in carnal things. The * frag- 
ments’ are the truths of hidden import which the people cannot re- 
ceive, and which are therefore entrusted to the twelve Apostles.” 

Of course there are many passages which he literally interprets ; 
and often in such instances he no doubt hits upon the truth, but the 
allegorizing tendency is strong in him, and results in many fanciful 
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and grotesque renderings. But aside from all this, — perhaps in some 
cases because of it, — theological scholars of to-day cannot afford to 
be without the knowledge of what Augustin was and has continued to 
be as a leader and authority in so-called orthodox thought. 


Educational Topics of the Day. Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop. By L. R. 
Klemm, Ph.D. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1888. 16mo. pp. 408. 

The ten chapters of this bright and helpful book cover a wide 
range, from open letters of advice, monition and encouragement, ad- 
dressed to young teachers, through a discussion of general pedagogic 
method, and an exposition of this method as applied to special sub- 
jects, to a historical view of education and an examination of “ why, 
when and how to teach history.”” Many of Dr. Klemm’s suggestions 
will come as old acquaintances to teachers familiar with current trea- 
tises on educational method and school economy, but his vivid, con- 
crete statement of them renews the impression of their utility. Some 
of the devices offered for developing a knowledge of numbers and of 
geography are evidently valuable, and as they have stood the test of 
actual use, may be resorted to with confidence. The maxims, into 
which much of the more formal discussion is subsequently condensed, 
would serve many a teacher a good turn, and might prove useful to 
text-book makers. “Teach as little as possible for future oblivion ” 
may serve to illustrate these pithy sayings. 

Unless the “sketch of a good school,” drawn by Dr. Klemm in his 
fifth “letter,” is much idealized, he certainly enjoyed high educational 
privileges in his youth. He had no need to give local names for one 
to know that the school was not in the United States, for our “sys- 
tem” is built on no such basis. Hard blows are deservedly dealt to 
plans involving frequent written examinations and the giving of daily 
marks. 

Such views as the author expresses as to the ill effects wrought on 
boys by educating them in the same high schools with girls, would 
meet with small acceptance by many experienced teachers, but after 
due allowance for such dicta as might admit of successful contradic- 
tion, the bulk of the volume remains highly useful and valuable to 
a and, in a less degree, to intelligent readers not of that pro- 

ession. 


History of Gustavus Adolphus. By John L. Stevens, LL.D. New York and 
London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884. 8vo. pp. vi., 427. $2.50. 

To notice some books at this remove from the date of their publi- 
cation would be greatly out of place, as interest in them on the part 
of the general reader would have wholly died out. But Mr. Stevens 
has furnished a volume so made up of authentic material concerning 
the life and times of one of the grandest figures in history, that it 
will be of interest from one generation to another so long as the story 
of the struggles of Protestantism against Popery has any charm for 
the readers of history | Enjoying rare advantages while residing for 
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six years at Stockholm, as Minister of the United States Government, 
for the examination of Official Papers, and comparing the best Swed- 
ish, German, French and English writers on the subject, the author 
has preduced a work wholly free from partisanship, in a style that is 
forcible and fascinating. His conception of the character of the great 
Gustavus is clear and analytical, and is impressively presented to the 
reader. His treatment of the causes which led to and explain the 
consolidation of Protestantism in an effort to destroy the persecuting 
and intolerant policy of the Jesuits, and of the part taken by the great 
Richelieu in aiding the success of the Protestant arms, is singularly 
happy, and gives one a better idea of the significance of the great 
“Thirty Years’ War,” than can be obtained elsewhere. 

In dealing with the inflnences which moulded the mind and largely 
directed the thoughts and the policy of Gustavus, Mr. Stevens does 
ample justice to the King’s early instructors and life-long friends and 
advisers, Axel Oxenstierna and John Skytte; the former strongly 
aristocratic in his tendencies, the latter so radically democratic that he 
counselled and urged the confiscation of the property of the nobility 
and the utter crushing of their influence in the State. Oxenstierna 
was the king’s right hand man, his trusty counsellor ; and Skytte was 
none the less esteemed and constantly kept in honorable and prominent 
service. The author also does justice to the military genius of those 
who were pitted against Gustavus in his battles, especially to Tilly and 
Wallenstein ; and his descriptions of the great battles are graphic and 
stirring. The account of the King’s last battle, at Lutzen, where his 
life was lost, — in a manner which was for a long time enveloped in 
mystery, — is a vivid picture of the movements, surprises and final 
termination of the great conflict, — a victory won by the king’s troops. 

It must be highly gratifying to the author that the press of Sweden 
has noticed his work in such a flattering manner as “the solitary ex- 
ample of a monograph of the great warrior-king and statesman’s 
personal history.” It will greatly profit the author’s countrymen to 
become familiar with his account of a rarely gifted man whose name 
must always be linked with the history of Protestantism in Europe. 


Messianic eee The Prediction of the Fulfilment of Redemption through 
the Messiah. Critical Study of the Messianic Passages of the Old Testament 
in the Order of their Development. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D.. Daven- 
ort Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate Languages in the Union Theological 
minary, New York City. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 8vo. 
pp. xx., 519. 

In an examination of this work two things must be kept in mind, 
or the reader will soon be involved in misunderstandings, contradic- 
tions and kindred difficulties. First that the writer has put it forth 
as only one of three attempts which he will make towards the inter- 
pretation of the Messianic idea, neither of which is complete in itself, 
but an undertanding of all is necessary to a just appreciation of the 
relevancy of any one of the separate parts. The author says: 


‘The volume now given to the public is designed to be the first of a series that 
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will cover the whole ground. It treats of Prophecy in general, of Messianic 
Prophecy in particular, and then traces the development of the Messianic idea in 
the Old Testament, concluding with a summary of the ideal therein unfolded. It 
will remain for a second volume to show how far this ideal has been fulfilled by 
the first advent of the Messiah, and how far it remained unfulfilled and was taken 
up into New Testament Prophecy and carried on toa higher stage of development. 
A third volume should trace the history of the Messianic ideal in the Christian 
Church, and show its importance in the development of Christian doctrine.” 

In the second place the author’s declaration that ‘‘ Messianic proph- 
ecy is in some respects not an adequate term, for we do not limit our- 
selves to those predictions which point evidently to a personal Messiah,” 
is an explanation of the meaning of the many instances in which pre- 
dictions of good to the land, to Israel, and to the race, are treated as 
Messianic Prophecies. Very little reference to the fulfilment of these 
prophecies is made in this volume. Occasionally there are explicit 
references to Jesus as the Messiah, but the main object of the book is 
to unfold the Messianic ideal of the Old Testament, leaving the reader 
to his own conclusions as to the application, or to await the conclu- 
sions which may be suggested by the author in the volumes which are 
to follow 

The book is full of valuable exegetical matter, the passages discussed 
are translated in full, and in copious foot-notes reasons are given for 
the author’s opinions, and numerous authorities are cited. Since the 
volume deals only with Old Testament prophecy and not with New 
Testament fulfilment, the real or apparent discrepancies between Old 
Testament statement and New Testament interpretation, are unno- 
ticed, but will probably be dealt with in the New Testament part of 
the work. The author is confessedly orthodox in his general opinions, 
but he repudiates some of the narrow notions in regard to prophecy 
which distinguish many who claim to be free from heretical taint, and 
adopts many of the conclusions that are reached by those who are 
authorities in the school of so-called “* Higher Criticism.” He goes 
too far to suit the conservatives, and not far enough to please the 
radicals, He is fearless and independent, and his work may be prof- 
itably examined by all students of the Scriptures. 


Men of the Bible. 

1, Abraham: His Life and Times. By Rev. William J. Deane, M.A., Rector 
ef Ashen, Essex. 

2. Moses: His Life and Times. By George Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Profes- 
sor of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, etc., ete. 

3. Solomon: His Life and Times. By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D,, F.R.S.. Arch- 
deacon and Canon of Westminster, ete. New York. Anson D, F. Randolph & 
Co. 12mo. pp. vii., 179; viii., 205; viii., 217. $1.00 each. 


These volumes are the first issued of a series of eight on Eminent 
Men of the Bible. They are now being published in England, and 
reproduced by Randolph & Co., for American readers, by special 
arrangement with the English publishers. Put up in neat and sub- 
stantial form, and afforded at low price, they contain a mass of infor- 
mation gleaned from many sources not accessible to the ordinary Eng- 
lish reader. The whole series, when completed, will be interesting to 
all readers of the Scriptures, and invaluable to clergymen. 
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1. Mr. Deane has evidently read with great care the ancient and 
modern helps to a study of the life of Abraham; has made himself 
familiar with the geography, religion, manners and customs of the 
lands where the lot of the Patriarch was cast, and having followed 
the Scripture narrative with great fidelity, has interpreted and en- 
riched the story of the career of the “Father of the Faithful,” by 
means of what he has gleaned from other sources. Occasionally, as 
in the account of the trial of Abraham in the sacrifice of Isaac, our 
readers will find the author’s tendency to allegorize the historic state- 
ments quite offensive; but in spite of this, due doubtless to the 
vicious tendency which has characterized the traditional theology, to 
find, or, if not found, to place, double meanings on the text of Holy 
Writ, — Mr. Deane’s work will be helpful toa right understanding of 
Abraham’s time, work, difficulties and fidelity. 

2. Of the character of Prof. Rawlinson’s work in treating of the 
Life and Times of Moses, it seems hardly necessary, so great is his 
reputation in the knowledge of ancient history, to speak. His con- 
viction is that in the four later Books of the Pentateuch we have an 
actual, though not an intentional, autobiography of the Lawgiver. 
Later writers, as Josephus and Philo, throw light on ancient traditions, 
but where the traditions conflict with the account in the Old Testa- 
ment, they are treated as valueless. The same is also true of the 
author’s treatment of Jewish and Mohammedan legends. They are 
used where they illustrate facts, but never where they contradict them. 
The Times of Moses may be better understood now than ever before 
by means of the interpretations of Egyptian hierogly phics and native 
documents, so long an unsolved riddle, but now easily understood. Of 
these the author has availed himself, as well as of the writings of the 
most scientific geographers and travellers. Sometimes there is room 
for dissent from opinions based on conjecture, explanations which 
savor strongly of extreme Rationalism, and the acceptance of opin- 
ions of travellers whose statements are disputed by more careful ob- 
servers. The general presumption, however, in favor of the critical 
skill and general information of the author, whose reputation for 
fidelity to fact is so well established, entitles his jndgment and decision 
on disputed points to great weight and influence. The style of the 
book before us is exceedingly simple, and the narrative is made as 
interesting as a story. 

3. Canon Farrar’s Life and Times of Solomon is a magnificent 
and fascinating word-picture, made up from a great mass of material 
so elaborated by his master-hand as to impress us with the most vivid 
idea possible of the Magnificent Monarch. Ample justice is done to 
the virtues and to the vices of the Wise Man; to the sublime faith of 
his youth, to the degrading sensualism and idolatry of his old age ; 
to the enthusiasm which he stirred in the people, leading them to the 
free offering of their gifts for the building and adornment of the 
Temple of the Lord, and the hatred roused by his exactions for the 
support of his licentious living. Solomon just as he was in his great- 
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ness and in his debasement is brought before us. The chapter on the 
Temple, illustrated by cuts showing the different styles of architecture 
which must have prevailed according to the different theories of ar- 
cheologists, is intensely interesting ; as is also the chapter treating of 
the commerce of the nation in the period of its greatest glory. And 
the same must be said of the author’s treatment of Solomon’s wisdom, 
and of the literature attributed to him. In short, the volume is full 
of instruction, and its perusal is a delight. 


Christ and Christianity. 

1. The Light of the Ages (Asia, Africa, Europe). By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 

5. The Conquering Cross (The Church). By Rev. H. R. Haweis,M.A. New 
York. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 1887. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxi., 218; xix., 268. $1.25 
each. 


In the QUARTERLY for July, 1887, we noticed the second, third and 
fourth volumes of this series. We have now before us the volumes 
which make the series complete. The object of the work, as declared 
by the author, is “to provide a new, and as far as possible, a true 
setting for the central figure of Jesus Christ.”” He maintains that 
Christianity as formulated in the creeds, and set forth in the theology 
of the Church, differs in many respects from the teachings of Jesus ; 
and that to adapt the religion of the Master to the needs of to-day, 
this distinction must be recognized and the primitive doctrines of the 
New Testament must be substituted for the perversions of the record. 
What some of those perversions are, in his estimation, will be mani- 
fest in the following statement : 

‘*The Pope’s Supremacy (let alone his infallibility) has always’ been denied by 
the Greek and the reformed churches. We have lived to see the doctrines of Eter- 
nal Punishment and Verbal Inspiration ignored in most church and chapel pulpits. 
and denounced in some. he once popular doctrine of the Vicarious Seales of 
Christ in the sense of a substitution has never been part of the Eastern Church’s 
dogmatic theology, and within the last twenty years it has dropped out of most 
English pulpits, just in proportion as Salvation by Christ in a truer sense has been 
sailed 

In * The Light of the Ages.’’ Mr. Haweis aims to show * the essen- 
tial unity and solidarity of the religious consciousness in man.” the 
universality of the religious nature in human beings, and that all 
forms of religious theories known to the world have been so many 
sincere and honest, but in some cases mistaken efforts to satisfy that 
nature. He sees in Brahmanism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, Confu- 
cianism, the. religions of Egypt, Greece, Rome and Scandinavia, — 
which he particularly describes as to their several peculiarities, — so 
many efforts to meet the soul’s deep needs; and he find some excel- 
lencies in them all, something allied to the basal principles of Juda- 
ism and Christianity ; but nothing that is of value to the world that 
is not enriched, emphasized and made more valuable and capable of 
universal apprehension as it appears in Judaism and its consummate 
flower, Christianity. His analysis of the ethnic religions is generally 
accurate, but occasionally he seems to see more in them than they 
really contain, especially in his claim for Confucius that his * car- 
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dinal doctrine of ‘ Reciprocity’ is summed up in the familiar words, 
‘Do unto others as ye would they should do unto you.’” Confucius 
never rose to this great height. His precept included much less than 
this positive injunction, and was a negative command: ‘“ Do not unto 
others what you would not have others do to you.” The difference 
between the two is great and vital. What it is Mr. Lesley has well 
stated in the extract from his article, “Shall we call Him Master,” 


quoted in the General Review a few pages back. 

The pages of “ The Conquering Cross” are in the main historical, 
and give us a vivid sketch of the fortunes of the Church during the 
first four centuries. The persecutions and their causes, the attitude 
of the Church towards the world, and of the world towards the Church, 
the manners and habits of the age, the story of life and death in the 


_ catacombs, the controversies of the believers among themselves, and 


the final union of Church and State under Constantine, form the topics 
of the large part of the volume. The untenableness of the claim of 
ecclesiastical supremacy for the Bishop or Pope of Rome is fully 
made manifest ; and, though the author is a clergyman of the Estab- 


lished Church of England, he finds himself compelled to say that 


“the doctrine of Apostolical succession is little better than a cunningly 
devised fable, resting on no historical basis at all —and not so very 
cunningly devised either.”’ 

The author is confident that the Religion of Jesus will continue its 
conquests as it becomes less a matter of creed and more as it was 


as taught and illustrated by its Founder. He is hopeful of its power 
to slough off the errors which have been taught in its name, and to be 


as effectively the comforter and strength of the wise who are the 
product of its civilization, as it was the leader and guide of the bar- 
barous and ignorant whom it first touched, enlightened and blessed. 


Man must have, so the author wisely argues, a supernatural religion, 


and the Religion of Jesus is the Perfect Revelation from God. 


Sobriquets and Nicknames. By Albert R. Frey. Boston. Ticknor & Company. 
1888. 8vo. pp. iv., 482. $3.00. 


The general reader often meets with soubriquets and nicknames, 
the meaning of which he is curious to know, but except in rare in- 


stances, is unable to ascertain. Some of these appellations are obvi- 


ously witty, and some are as manifestly abusive, and not a few are 
without explanation, meaningless. Mr. Frey tells us that ‘in the 
fourteenth century the word sobriquet was employed to express a 


sound of contempt, ‘half whistle and half jeer,’ and that in pronounc- 


ing it the chin was slightly and rapidly elevated. In the course of 


time the term has undergone some modifications, and the reader of 
to-day, no matter to what especial branch of literature he may devote 
himself, must have encountered these peculiar nicknames. Not un- 


frequently their origin is difficult to determine, and consequently their 


application is lost in the majority of instances.” The author’s con- 
nection with the Astor Library has given him rare facilities in the 
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recovery and presentation of much that is lost to the general reader ; 
and he has placed the result of his researches in compact and conven- 
ient form for reference. Characters in the Drama, and nicknames of 
classes are omitted, but terms of honor, contempt or derision applied 
to individuals, are numerous, and in most instances may be believed 
to be full and complete. The’ majority of notices of these are of 
course brief, but in several instances, as in the sketches of the twenty- 
three persons who have been claimed as being “‘ The Man in the Iron 
Mask,” they are extended. As an indication of the extent to which 
nicknames are given to public characters we notice that there are nine 
applied to Plato, fourteen to Homer, thirty-one to Shakespeare, twenty 
to Alexander Pope, ten to John Calvin, twenty-six to Oliver Crom- 
well, eighteen to Queen Elizabeth, twenty-six to Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
sixteen to Napoleon Bonaparte, seven to George Washington, nine to 


Henry Clay, and five to Gen. U.S. Grant. The manual is edited 


with great care. 


The Redeemer. A Series of Opening Services for the Sunday School founded 
on the Life of Jesus Christ. Compiled and edited by Rev. John Jay Lewis. With 
Chants and Hymns selected and arranged by Leo Rich Lewis. Boston. Univer 
salist Publishing House. 1888, 4to. pp. viii., 199. $4.50 per dozen. 


The plan of this book is unique, the thirty-four Regular Services 
making up a history of the Life of Christ as recorded by the Evan- 
gelists. Each Service is complete in itself afd harmonious through- 
out, the Responsive Readings, Superintendent’s part, Scripture Selec- 


tion, Chant, Prayer and Hymn being selected and adapted to the 


special theme of the service ; and the whole series of Services bring 


before us all the facts, leading incidents and prominent teachings of 
the Master from his Birth to his Ascension. Then follow eleven 
Special Services for Special Days and Events in the Year, and five 
Services particularly adapted to Infant Classes, the latter prepared by 


a primary class teacher of many years’ experience. Much of the 


Music is original, written expressly for this work, and is, in many 


respects, of a higher order than is usually written for the use of chil- 
dren. As a whole the book is an improvement on previous Sunday 
School Service Books,.and will be helpful wherever used. The Ser- 
vices are brief, connected and devout. The mechanical make-up of 


the book is beautiful in type and paper, tasty and strong in binding. 


Prophecy and Prophets; or The Laws of Inspiration and Their Phenomena. 
By Jacob Straub, A.M., Author of ‘‘ The Consolations of Science,’’ ete. Chicago. 
S. W. Straub & Co. 1888. 12mo. pp.188. $1.00. 


Mr. Straub seeks to find the basis of inspiration and prophecy in 
nature, believing that if this can be established many honest unbe- 


lievers in the supernatural could be reclaimed to faith in the Scrip- 
tures. Prophecy, he claims, is a legitimate subject for philosophy ; 
and 


_ “When science will have entered upon the investigation of the facts of induction 
in the domain to which it belongs, prophecy will have entered upon its career as a 
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science ; never in its merely human employment to penetrate deeply into the de- 
tails of the future, but to discover a basis for the claims of such penetration, and 
to thence discover, also, or approve, as matters of science, certain spiritual forces 
in the economy of being, operating universally, in varying measures, in rational 
life, and by the wise employment of which the growth of life in the needed direc- 


tion towards the best ends, will be most speedily promoted.” 


The volume before us is written as a help to that end, and it may 
be followed, the author intimates, by a more full elaboration of the 
theme. Prophecy, in the Biblical use of the term, he rightly defines 
as ‘* First, extraordinary insight into the phenomena having existence 
in the present ; and second, sight extending over phenomena having 
existence in the future.” The first, the interpretive art, is the most 
common, even in the Scriptures, and has many exemplifications in 
general history. The latter, while a normal phenomenon, dependent 
on education and training, yet having intricate conditions, has also its 
examples both in Sacred and Secular History. Several instances of 
the latter are given. The author’s work is certainly ingenious, ear- 


nest and devout. It will incite interest, rouse opposition, probably in- 
cite investigation, possibly get for itself acknowledgment. advocacy 
and use. 


The Church and the Age. An Exposition of the Catholic Church in View of 
the Needs and Aspirations of the Present Age. By Very Rev. I. T. Hecker. 
New York. Office of The Catholic World. 1887. 16mo. pp. 322. $.125. 


Twelve Articles which originally appeared in The Catholic World, 
are now, after being abridged, and some of them changed: in title, 
brought together by the author in the handsome volume whose title 


we give above. Father Hecker states his positions in an able manner, 


reasons philosophically from the Catholic standpoint as to their appli- 
cation, and rigorously arraigns Protestantism as a disintegrating influ- 
ance in religious organization, full of inconsistencies and rapidly going 
to decay. He claims that Protestantism is inimical to the American 


form of Government, the Constitution of the Nation, and the Insti- 


tutions generally which are known as American. _ Protestantism had 
nothing to do with bringing our Nationality and its peculiar order of 
government into existence! Hear him ; 

‘*Our American institutions, in the first place, we owe to God, who made us 
what we are, and in the next place to the Catholic Church, which ever maintained 
the natural order, man’s ability in that order, and his free will. Under God the 
founders of our institutions owed nothing to Englishmen or Dutchmen as Protes- 
tants, bnt owed all to the self-evident truths of reason, to man’s native instincts 
of liberty, to the nobler traditions of the human race upheld by God’s Chnrch 
and strengthened by the conviction of these truths ; their heroic bravery and their 
stout arms did the rest.’’ 

Father Hecker may, perhaps, be able to explain how it happens 
that these rights of man, “ his ability and his free will,” “the self-evi- 
dent truths of reason,” ‘ man’s native instincts of liberty,” “upheld 
by the Catholic Church,” wrought so powerfully in men who were not 
only Protestants, but descended from generations of Protestants, and 
have never produced anything like it in professed Catholics. Is the 
explanation this: that the Catholic Church is powerful to nourish these 
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human traits and produce these results only in the people who sepa- 
rate from that Church? History would seem to demand such an ex- 
planation. Butif so, the argument is not one that encourages remain- 


ing in the Catholic Church. The Church had a grand opportunity to 
try its hand at free institutions in Italy; but it could not, at all events 


it did not embrace it; but the Latin races disobeying the Church have 


effected it. Free institutions are as good for Italy as they are for 
America, and the Catholic Church if it really desires to foster them 
has a large and open field where it has had the seat of its power for 
centuries. If it upholds the noble traditions of the human race out 
of the assertion of which free institutions spring, it has a grand op- 
portunity to furnish the demonstration among the people whom it has 
absolutely controlled for generations. Such a demonstration would be 
worth something in making good its pretensions. America and Amer- 
ican Institutions are not of its making, unless, as intimated above, its 
influence is operative only among Protestants, which, as an hypothesis 


is absurd; and as a pretended fact is a reason why it should devote 
its energies to the success of Protestantism. 


The Epistles of St. Paul written after he became a Prisoner. Arranged in the 
robable chronological order, viz.: Ephesians, Colossians, Philemon, 1 Timothy, 
itus, and 2 Timothy. With Explanatory Notes. Text of Tischendorf, with a 
constant comparison of the Text of Tregelles and of Westcott and Hort. By 
James R. Boise, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at Morgan 


Park. Illinois. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1887. 12mo. pp. 192. 

Dr. Boise is a teacher, and this book, obviously the product of the 
class-room, exhibits his careful preparation for his work. The text of 
the book is that which was considered by the Revisers as being of the 
highest authority, and the Notes appended by Dr. Boise are short and 
generally helpful. The book is not intended for experts, but for ordi- 
nary students of the Greek Testament. It seems well adapted for its 
purpose. Some of the Doctor’s comments are evidently influenced by 
his theological bias, but on the whole they are fair and scholarly. 


Young clergymen will find it a serviceable Hand-Book. 


Cousin Angie: A Story of Real Life. For Children. By Marie Louise Parker. 
Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1888. 16mo. pp. 202. 75 cents. 


This is a very charming story, or rather a series of stories, drawn 
from the life of Cousin Angie, a sweet little girl, who, in her home, 
at her aunt’s, and wherever she goes, carries sunshine and peace. 
Originally told by a mother to her own little ones, it is written out at 
the desire of one to whom children are indebted for many interesting 
pages of reading, and now sent out to the world in beautiful type and 
binding. It is a natural and wholesome story, just such as a bright 
child is always interested in, and introduces in a pleasant way many 
valuable lessons which will profit fathers and mothers as well as the 
children. The author has a rare gift in the narrative art, and doubt- 
less will be heard from again. 
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Little Poems for Little Children, suitable for Memorizing and for Recitation at 
School and at Home. Compiled by Valeria J. Campbell. Chicago. The Inter 
state Publishing Company. 16mo. pp. 203. 


The compiler produced this book as an aid in her own School at 
Des Moines, and has placed in it all the exercises taught there, includ- 
ing over two hundred choice mottoes. There is a couplet, verse or 
poem on each well-known flower, fruit and holiday, besides many about 
birds and animals with which children are familiar. Many excellent 
proverbs and maxims are brought together, each teaching a useful 
lesson, which when learned in childhood is not easily forgotten. The 
publishers have put the work in clear type on good paper, and in 
tasteful binding. 


The United States of Yesterday and of To-morrow. By William Barrows, D.D. 
Boston. Roberts Brothers. 1888. 16mo. pp. 432. 


The Introduction thus sets forth the purpose of this work, and the 
advantages possessed by the author in dealing with his subject ; 


‘This book has been written to answer questions. As the author in earlier days 
had spent several years beyond the Mississippi, and much time and travel there 
since in official work, during: which he made ten tours over the border, and in the’ 
East has devoted much labor to — addresses and lectures on our new country, 
it was quite natural that a miscellaneous information should be solicited from him 
concerning the territory between the Alleghanies and Pacific.” 


The information contained in the work is grouped into the tollowing 
topics, each treated in a separate chapter: How large is the West? 
Surprising Distances in the United States, The Six Growths of the 
United States, Growth in Settlements, Ancient Chicago, The “ Great 
American Desert,” Large Landholdings in the United States, Wild 
Life on the Border, Pioneering in Education, Lynch Law, Eastern 
Jealousy and Neglect of the West, The Railway System of the West, 
The Empire of the Future. To these is added a fourteenth chapter, 
entitled “Conclusions,” in which well-based predictions are put forth, 
and solemn counsels are offered. 

These several topics are treated in a most instructive and interesting 
manner, and deeply impress one with the conviction that “Truth is 
stranger than fiction,” so vast a territorial field is opened to our view, 
such wonderful changes have been wrought, such enchanting possibili- 
ties of yesterday have been more than realized to-day. Dr. Barrows 
has written with a purpose, and that is to bring the American people 
to see what a providential opportunity is afforded them for a grand 
and enduring Nationality, if they are wise to heed the conditions on 
which its greatness and perpetuity depend. 


Several notices, unavoidably crowded out of this number, will ap- 
pear in the July issue. 


All the works noticed under the head of “Contemporary Litera- 
ture” will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
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ArtTIcLE XVI. 
What Protestant Liberty Owes to the Dutch. 


Tue history of great epochs in the progress of civilization 
will usually divide into two phases, between which the dis- 
tinction is a pronounced difference: the attaining of a great 
boon, and the retaining of it. The second endeavor usually 
falls to a new generation and a new set of men, the heroes 
whereof are hardly less meritorious than those who won the 
prize for others to preserve and protect. The uniformity with 
which the struggle to attain is followed by the struggle to re- 
tain, is so marked that it may be said to inhere in the general 
law of progress, alike of individuals, of nations and of institu- 
tions. 

Men who from nothing have fought their way to great 
wealth, not infrequently find the succeeding phase of the situ- 
ation quite beyond their talents and strength: the proportion 
of this class who sink back to the estate of indigence is omin- 
ously large. Those who starting in poverty have won fortune 
to retain it, will generally testify that they found it more of a 
task to keep than it was to acquire. The year, day and place 
—1215, June 15, Runnymede—can be given when and where 
the Barons of England extorted from King John the Great 
Charter, the archetype of every form of constitutional liberty 
in the history of nations. In fact, as a form it was the work 
of aday. But years, days and places enter into the long, bit- 
ter and bloody struggle to root the seed of liberty in the con- 
cessions of succeeding monarchs, the habits of a people, and 
the long list of precedents which make the constitution of the 
British realm. The Reformation which as an organized Dis- 
sent may be said to have been formally won by Luther, and 
which found its magna charter in the Treaty of Passau (July 
30, 1552), was in constant peril until the outcome of the 
Thirty Years’ War firmly anchored it in the Treaty of West- 
phalia (Oct. 24, 1641). Those now in venerable years have 
memories of the heroes who, under Washington, won the Inde- 
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pendence which made the American Republic a possibility: 
But a few weeks ago, the Centennial of the formulated com 
pact which made the Republic a unit was commemorated at 
Philadelphia. It seems but as yesterday that the awful strug’ 
gle to keep what the fathers so heroically won, came to a suc 
cessful issue at Appomattox Court House. We are not sure 
but that the “Holding the Fort”—whereof poets sing—has 
cost more endurance, has evoked greater patriotic ardor, and 
sublimer heroic sacrifice, than were required for the winning 
thereof. 


The status of modern civilization which permits and encour- 
ages the utmost freedom in the search for truth, in the assert- 
ing of one’s convictions, and in the worship of God in such 
form as the individual worshipper may elect,—rights held with 
but the single reservation that they shall not be exercised in a 
way to intefere with the same rights in others—is regarded 
by all who do not deem the status as the greatest evil, as un- 
mistakably the greatest boon. It is integral in Protestant 
liberty. It is not indeed in all communities intelligently ap- 
prehended, and various influences— mainly social ones—are 
made to modify and restrict it. But as a bald formula hardly 
any Protestant would think of disputing it. As a formula it 
is unequivocally affirmed by all: in practice it is held with 
at least an exemption from pains and penalties—it is the prac- 
tical estate of every one who has the courage and the manli 
ness to insist on his undisputed right. Our hold upon this 
chief of social and civil blessings is, in this age, and in Protes 
tant lands, so much a matter of course, that it is with difficulty 
we consciously estimate its value, or take in to our thought the 
obstacles that have been overcome in the winning and also in 
the retaining it, or do justice to the heroes and martyrs who 
“sailed through bloody seas” in order safely to hand it down 
to those who were to come after them. 

The distinction between the achieving of the inestimable 
blessing and the subsequent maintaining it holds with great 
clearness in the history of civil and religious liberty as the out- 
come of the Protestant movement. The Protestant world has 
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been thoughtfully and appreciatively just to Savonarola in 
Florence, to Huss and Jerome in Bohemia, to the Albigenses 
in South France, to—most enlightened, most comprehensive, 
most efficient of all—Wickliffe and his Lollards in England, 
and to the great Luther, himself the child of the Protestantism 
he, more than any other, was destined to formulate and en- 
shrine in institutions: these and their compeers “ won the fort.” 
We do not think that the Protestant writers have been equally 
thoughtful, equally discriminating, equally just to the memo- 
ries of the great souls who, in the face of difficulties not less 
serious, and in the display of heroic constancy not less conspic- 
uous, have “held the fort.” This article has its occasion in 
the belief that until quite recent years but incidental, faint 
and half-intelligent justice has been done the most heroic of 
the heroes. This is true of the scholars; while the great mass 
of the Protestant world, generous to those who certainly did 
royal service, yet need information and a quickening of grati- 
tude, in respect to those whose struggles, courage, sacrifices 
and efficiency were literally imperial. 

A preliminary word is needful to the purport that the com- 
plete toleration,—toleration with no restriction in the search 
for truth, the inculcation of it, and the individual right to wor- 
ship as the individual elects, other than what a respect for 
other people’s rights imposes—which is the great Protestant 
boon, was by no means in the thought or the intent or even 
the willingness of the pioneer dissenters from papal authority. 
Laud in England attempted to impose Episcopacy upon the 
churches in Scotland, and enforced a decree to that effect by 
the most horrid cruelties. The Covenanters not only signed 
an agreement to rebel, which was right and brave: very soon 
after they put forth a Solemn League and Covenant which 
was not only designed to protect them from Episcopal enact- 
ments, but also, and exactly after the manner of Archbishop 
Laud, to commit them to the intolerance of forcibly forbidding 
Episcopacy and Popery both in England and Scotland even to 
those who heartily believed in them! Puritanism in the New 


1** The Solemn League and Covenant was a compact entered into in 1643 between 
England and Scotland, binding the United Kingdoms to mutual aid in the extir- 
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World was hardly less bitter towards dissent from itself, than 
Episcopacy had been towards it. In the early period of the 
Protestant agitation the real liberty was extremely incipient. 
A few gifted souls saw and felt the logic of the situation, and 
rose to the full height of a complete toleration,—notably Sir 
Harry Vane in England, Roger Williams in New England, and, 
greatest of all and in view of the age in which he lived, about 
a generation later than Luther, the great Stadtholder of Hol- 
land, the Washington of his people and his age,—William 
Prince of Orange. But for the great mass, even of enlight- 
ened people, it has taken centuries to discover the fallacy of 
contemning opinions as sinful, and the irrationality of forcing 
beliefs on unwilling minds. 

This however is to be said: though simply incipient in Pro- 
testantism at the outset of its history, toleration was really in 
it. Whoever dissented from the traditional faith and worship, 

“did so of his own free will and determination. The very act 
of protesting was an act of private judgment. He who of his 
own choice protests against an existing order, certainly cannot, 
in consistency, object when some one else protests against him 
—against the order he would establish. As the oak is in the 
acorn, the great blessing of Protestant liberty is in the sim- 
plest form or degree of protest by anybody. 

With the papal hierarchy however the case is not only dif- 
ferent—it is essentially different. That hierarchy makes the 
claim that by divine appointment it is the depositary of saving 
truth; that it is commissioned to enforce the acceptance of 
that truth and to crush out heretical opinions not simply as 
erroneous but as ruinous to souls; and that to this end the keys 
are put into its hands. In such a pretence there is no room 
pation of popery and prelacy, and the preservation of true religion and liberty 
throughout the realm. It was drawn up by Alexander Henderson, approved by 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland Aug. 17, ratified by the Conven- 
tion of the Estates, and accepted and subscribed Sept. 25 by the English Parlia- 
ment and the Westminster Assembly ’’ (McClintock & Strong). England at this 
time was under the control of the Roundhead or Presbyterian Parliament. 
Charles I. refused to sign it, but Charles II. accepted it with reservation. The 


jntent of the compact was good, but the method included the extirpation of 
popery aid prelacy by force. 
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for toleration. Its fundamental affirmation is that of the ille- 
gitimacy of individual judgment as in competition with, or in 
opposition to, the infallible authority. 

It matters not therefore that for many generations Protes- 
tants unwittingly acted upon the principle which by their ini- 
tial act they contemned. The fact remains, that intoleration 
backed by pains and penalties was rigidly and logically in the 
very life and structure of the self-assumed infallible hierarchy ; 
and complete toleration—full liberty of thought, faith and wor- 
ship—was not less rigidly and logically in the very life and 
structure of dissent therefrom. For long years, zealous and 
sincere Protestants saw through their glass of liberty darkly. 
They had glimmers of the estate towards which they were tend- 
ing. Here and there, favored souls stood on the Pisgah of 
broad and comprehensive vision. Many foresaw the outcome 
without really perceiving it. A larger number groped in mid- 
night darkness, practically hardly a stage removed from the 
persecuting organization against which they had risen in re- 
bellion. But the inevitable came at last. We of the present 
rejoice in the inheritance. 

It is in history as in physical nature that progress advances 
by stages—one thing at a time. It was not in psychological 
conditions that the Sixteenth or Seventeenth century should 
see distinctly what is palpable in the present. The pioneers 
in the Protestant Reformation did the work that was ap- 
pointed to them, and they were valiant in a great strife. Their 
immediate successors, on whom was devolved the task of con- 
serving what had previously been acquired, saw all that could 
be made distinct and intelligible under the very imperfect con- 
ditions—in the murky light of a general intelligence far be- 
low what has been vouchsafed to most of the Saxon and Celtic 
peoples of the present. In resisting the intolerance and tyran- 
ny of a venerable organization, it was in nature that they 
should in some degree practically retain what they had inher- 
ited—much of the infirmity which they had by profession dis- 
carded. In this more enlightened epoch, it would be inex- 
cusable to treat slightingly and with disparagement the church, 
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creed and inconsistent work vf a people who in the service of 
humanity wrought as well as they could know how to do; and 
whose work in view of the existing antecedents was a pearl of 
inestimable value. 

The student of English history, as written by Englishmen, 
is led to the belief that in the prolonged and bitter and bloody 


strife which kept afloat the ark which Luther and his com 


peers launched upon the waters of the Sixteenth century, 
English reformers and statesmen, with their compeers in 


Scotland, took the lead and bore the terrible brunt. The great 
Elizabeth and the bishops and statesmen who served her and 


made her policy effective, have, we have been led to assume, 


the chief claim to the Protestant gratitude of the present 
epoch, She destroyed the Armada, the sole mission of which 
was to establish the papacy in England, the danger from which 


was so formidable that the most valiant hearts might well have 
quaked with fear. She circumvented papal intrigue in En- 


gland, and suppressed conspiracy in Scotland. She crushed 
out the factions which in England sought her personal de- 


struction as the surest method for the destruction of the new 
liberty. She succored the champions of the Reformation on 


the Continent—in Germany and France. She and her associ- 
ates “held the fort.” And so deeply were the seeds of the 


higher civilization planted on English soil, that the harvest was 
secure despite the treachery of some of those who succeeded 


her on the throne, aided by every device which the wisdom of 


Rome could invent. In this we are describing the impressions 
made upon the minds of the students exclusively of English 


history as most—though not all—English writers have told it. 

It would be base ingratitude not to pay Old England the 
tribute of profound praise, for the service she has rendered 
both religious and constitutional liberty is very great. None 
the less the heroes of the heroes were not Englishmen: they 


were Dutchmen. The decisive conflict was not fought nor the 
victory won over the waters of the British Channel. The seat 


and fortress of the crucial conflict was on the dunes, the marshes, 


the bogs, the sluggish rivers of a land the half of which had 
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been wrenched from the ocean. Holland gave papal aggression 
and tyranny its Waterloo, and the Washington of the resist- 


ance was the Stadholder, William “ the Silent,” the Prince of 


Orange. 
It was not by any particular election that the conflicting ele- 
ments should have their roughest and most determined en- 


counter in the Netherlands. Historic antecedents and territo- 


rial accidents made the choice. But the issue being brought 
to the sailors, the craftsmen and the traders of the, to the ar- 
tistic eye, most unattractive spot of inhabited Europe, the call 


for valiant champions was not to be in vain. Rejoicing in our 
religious and civil liberties, we owe much to the Lutheran 
pioneers of North Germany, much to the liberty-loving Swiss, 
much to the fearfully-persecuted Huguenots of France, more to 


the great Gustavus, yet more to the statesmen and divines of 
the Court of Elizabeth, and to John Knox and the Covenant- 


ers of the Scottish Lowlands: but by great pre-eminence we 


owe most of all to the people who if they could not rise to the 


full appreciation of the great William, had the soul to feel his 


superiority, and the intelligence to follow where he dared to 
lead. 
Never before since the epoch of Charlemagne have such vast 


powers, so great a variety of prerogatives, been centered in 


one person as hereditary right and great fortune brought to 
Charles V.—elected Emperor of Germany, hereditary King of 


Spain, hereditary Prince of Burgundy, hereditary Count of 
Holland, and by conquest ruler over the half of Italy, the prin 


cipal Islands of the Western Mediterranean, and the richest 
parts of India and the New World. He loved political power ; 
but his hatred of Protestantism and his devotion to the 
Catholic religion, was a twofold fanaticism. He made it chief 
among the ends of his vast ambition to crush all phases and 
vestiges of the Reformation from every acre of the soil over 
which he bore sway; and he was thoroughly and unscrupu= 


lously Jesuitical in the belief that to an end so approved of God 


any practicable means would be legitimate and justifiable. 
The reign of Charles V. was however but the prelude where- 
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of the awful drama was to be acted in the epoch immediately 


to succeed. The great and immediate actor was the son of 
Charles, who to the bigotry, unscrupulousness and calculating 
cruelty of the father, added a fiendish and relentless industry, 
peculiarly his own, making Philip II,, in the average of his 
quality, perhaps the most atrocious monarch that ever sat upon 
a throne.” The father abdicated the sovereignty of the Nether- 
lands in the year 1555, and soon after retiring to a cloister, 
all his temporal powers—with the important exception of the 


German imperial throne — passed to the hands of the son. 
Charles was by circumstances compelled to make his hostility 
to the Reformation second to the interests of his simply sec- 
wlar ambition. Philip was by circumstances led, if not com- 
pelled, to the making the destruction of Protestant liberty so 
dominant as well as so congenial a specialty of his reign of 
forty-three years that it may be well called his vocation; all 
other schemes being largely secondary if not subsidiary there- 
to. Of course his efforts would be directed to the destruction 
of heresy in his own realm. The early establishment of what 
were called the New Opinions, and their rapid spread, came to 
him as a special challenge in the Netherlands, and by great and 
defiant pre-eminence in the two provinces nearest the Northern 
Ocean—Zealand and Holland. 

It is important to note that in the particular epoch under 
review the distinction between Church and State, which at 
this period largely holds in the most ecclesiastical of common- 
wealths, was hardly distinct even in thought. The ends of 
bishops and the ends of statesmen were so intermingled that 
either virtually included the other—bishops were in the parlia- 
ments and the royal councils and at the head of armies, and 
statesmen were on all boards which had supervision of matters 
ecclesiastical. There was hardly anything of the cause of 
‘Protestantism pure and simple, or of antagonism thereto pure 
and simple. The great Gustavus fought the battle of Protes- 


2‘* Philip IT. has always been considered, and justly, as the most perfect example 
of bigotry that history supplies ; and to this must be imputed much of the abomi- 
nable tyranny which he exercised over the Low Countries.’’—Lectures on Modern 
History. By William Smyth. Lecture xii. 
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tantism with a zeal and a success peculiarly his own, but he 
was in the act fighting for Sweden and for the annexation of 
territory, against the greedy ambition of the House of Austria. 
The political phases of his work were so marked that he found 
his chief helper, even instigator, in a prelate of the Catholic 
ehurch, and at the same time a statesman and the greatest one 
in the annals of France—Cardinal Richelieu: in fact this ruler 
of kings and destroyer of parliaments fought the Protestants 
of France at the very time in which he was inciting Gustavus 
to crush the Catholics of Germany. In all the movements of 
this period affairs of church were of and intermingled with af- 
fairs of State and of secular ambition. 

In the Netherlands Philip IL, sought the destruction of the 
Protestants as principal, yet he fought them not simply as 
heretics but also as rebels. Certainly, the leaders of the re- 
bellion against his tyranny, fought him at the onset solely as 
patriots and not as friends of the New Opinions—perhaps a 
majority of the leaders, including William himself, were, in 
the first stages of the strife, devoted Catholics, and sincerely 
regretted that their followers compromised their political fidel 
ity with the taint of heresy. It was in fact the politics o« 
William that led him finally to Protestant convictions and 
sympathies. 

The particulars of the great struggle will be found in Mot- 
ley,’ whose great work was at. the time of its publication a rev- 
elation to the modern world, in that for the first time by any 
historian, justice was done to the real heroes of Protestant lib- 
erty. Our present object is simply to state the facts,—with 
just enough of detail to make its significance clear and its im- 
portance essential,—that the crucial and determinative phase 
of the conflict between papal tyranny and the incipiency of 
freedom and of toleration, the glory of modern civilization, had 
its theatre in the dunes and marshes and on the rivers of the 
most unpicturesque part of inhabited Europe—a narrow strip 
bordered, and at times half submerged by, the Northern Ocean. 

Four things brought on the crisis: 1. The reaffirmation by 

3 The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By John Lothrop Motley. 
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Philip, immediately on his accession, of the Edict of 1550—an 
edict proclaimed by the Emperor Charles, detailing with fiend- 
ish minuteness the various phases of heresy and prescribing 
therefor penalties of extreme severity and horror—the same 
being supplemented about a year later with another of the 
same character, by Margaret the Regent and half-sister of 
the king; 2. A Papal Bull adding sixteen bishops to the 
four previously existing in the Netherlands, through whom the 
Spanish Inquisition, in a few particulars modified, was to be 
established and put in force; 8. The enforcing of the new 
regulations—in every essential contrary to the habits and the 
wishes of the people, to the Catholics hardly less than to the 
Protestants, and all in contravention of the hereditary and lo- 
eal privileges of the country—by means of a Spanish army ; 
and 4. A complicated system of taxation, so excessive as to 


*The edict of 1550, re-enacted for the Netherlands on Philip’s accession, said : 
**No one shall print, write, copy, keep, conceal, sell, buy or give in churches, 
streets, or other places, any book or writing made by Martin Luther, John Eco- 
lampadius, Ulrich Zwinglius, Martin Bucer, John Calvin or other heretics repro- 
bated by the Holy Church; . . . nor break, or otherwise injure, the images 
of the holy virgin, or canonized saints; . . . nor in his house hold conventicles, 
or illegal gatherings, or be present at any such in which the adherents of the 
above-mentioned heretics teach, baptize and form conspiracies against the Holy 
Church and the general welfare. . . . Moreover, we forbid all lay persons 
to converse or dispute concerning the Holy Scriptures, openly or secretly, especially 
on any doubtful or difficult matters, or to read, teach, or expound the Scriptures, un- 
less they have duly studied theology and been approved by some renowned uni- 
versity; . . . to preach secretly, or openly, or to entertain any of the opinions 
of the above-mentioned heretics; . . . on pain, should any one be found to 
have contravened any of the points above mentioned, as perturbators of our State 
and of the general quiet, to be punished in the following manner: That such 
perturbators of the general quiet are to be executed, to wit: the men with the 
sword and the women to be buried alive, if they do not persist in their errors ; if 
they do persist in them then they are to be executed with fire ; all their property in 
both cases being confiscated to the crown.”” The edict further provided that to 
be ‘‘ greatly suspected ”’ of heresy the second time should “‘ be punished with loss 
of life and property.”’ Informers were to receive half the property of the accused” 
if not more than one hundred pounds Flemish; if more. then ten per cent. of all 
such excess. (Motley. The Rise of the Dutch Republic. Vol. i., pp. 261-3.) On 
the 23d of May 1557 a supplementary edict was proclaimed by the Regent of the 
Netherlands, Margaret of Parma, in which ingenuity did its best to particularize 
yet further the forms in which heresy was to be identified, and also to provide 
new penalties,—the terror struck being so great that the inhabitants left the 
Netherlands ‘‘ in great heaps ;”’ to prevent which another edict was issued with a 
new list of crimes and punishments. The italics are as in the book. 
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prove destructive to nearly all the great industrial interests, 
and to drive manufacturers, artisans and merchants into exile, 
all with a view to the revenues needful to give success to the 
new tyranny—the extinguishing of heresy. 

The edicts and the new bishoprics of course powerfully af- 
fected the Protestant part of the population, while they were 
by no means welcome to the Catholic; for a Dutch Catholic 
was far from being the obsequious fanatic of the Spanish pen- 
insula. The quartering upon the people a foreign soldiery 
was insulting to the national pride of every Netherlander. The 
elaborate extortion in shape of taxation—imposed by arbitrary 
power, without even consulting the representatives of the Es- 
tates—was received with sullen and almost universal indigna- 
tion. In the general effect, where it did drive the Catholics 
into alliance with their Protestant countrymen, in a common 
resistance, it gradually alienated many from the church in 
which they had been reared, and converts to “the new opin- 
ions ” multiplied as the persecution intensified and the insur- 
rection spread. With the great William at their head, the pi- 
oneers—particularly those nearest the sea—were in arms, and 
the two great religious and ecclesiastical interests met in the 
shock of war. 

On both sides the leaders impersonated each his cause, with* 
a fidelity to its spirit and a consistency in respect to methods, 
which left to no other the honor of being peer, hardly second. 
The bigotry of Philip could hardly have been more abject, and 
his indiscriminating cruelty in the devising of methods was in- 
sanely fiendish.6 With equal integrity William, foreseeing as 

5The ferocity of Philip towards heretics, particularly in his own dominions, 
is well characterized by his Viceroy in the Netherlands, the Duke of Alva: “* His 
Majesty would rather the whole land should become an uninhabited wilderness, 
than that a single Dissenter should exist within its territory.” The Roman ty- 
rant wished that his enemies’ hcads were all upon a single neck, that he might 
strike them off at a blow; the inquisition assisted Philip to place the heads 
of all his Netherland subjects upon a single neck for the same fell purpose. Upon ‘ 
the 16th of February 1568 a sentence of the Holy Office condemned all the inhabi- 
tants of the Netherlands to death as hereties. From this universal doom only a few 
persons, especially named, were exempted. A proclamation of the King, dated . 
ten days later, confirmed this decree of the inquisition, and ordered it “* to be car- 
ried into instant execution, without regard to age, sex, or condition. This is prob- 


ably the most concise death-warrant that was ever framed.”’ (The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic. Vol. ii., p. 158.) The italics are as in the book. 
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no other statesman of his time foresaw, the logic of his posi- 
tion, declared a policy of toleration, alike of all faiths and pol- 
ities, which, under the conditions of his time and his early 
Catholic training, ranks him with the elect few whose conduct 
does not need the palliation of being as wise as their epoch 
would seem to permit; in fact his intensest indignation was 
towards his own followers who were so often tempted to re- 
venge in kind the persecutions practised by their foes.6—The 
digression will be pardoned if we note in this connection,—in 
reference to this great question of history and of life, toleration, 
—that after William the only Dutch statesman who rose to 
even an approximation of his exalted temper and wish in the 
matter of toleration, was the great Advocate, the real framer of 
the Dutch Republic—John Olden-Barneveldt.’ Prince Mau- 
rice—though as true to Dutch Independence as his father had 
been, maintaining it with a genius for war, and with a knowl- 
edge of its science which made him by far the greatest general, 
of his age—was a bigoted Calvinist and could not see that tol- 
eration to be real must make no exceptions. In the treaty 
which finally confirmed Dutch independence, he bitterly op- 


6** William of Orange did his utmost to improve the opportunity [afforded by 
the holding a Synod of the Reformed Churches at Dort in 1578, and a month later 
by the preparing of an address by the Reformed Church to present to Matthias— 
nominal head of the movement of which William was the soul—of a general plan 
of religion for the provinces]. He sketched a system of provisional toleration, 
which he caused to be signed by the Archduke Matthias, and which for a season 
was to establish religious freedom. The brave, tranquil, solitary man still held 
his track across the raging waves, shedding as much light as one clear human 
soul could dispense; yet the dim lantern, so far in advance, was swallowed in 
the mist, ere those who sailed in his wake could shape their course by his ex- 
ample. No man understood him. Not even his nearest friends comprehended his 
views, nor saw that he strove to establish not freedom for Calvinism, but freedom 
for conscience.” (The Rise of the Dutch Republic. Vol. iii., p. 348.) 


7 Barneveldt ‘‘ resolved thenceforth to adopt a system of ignorance upon matters 
beyond the flaming walls of the world; to do the work before him manfully and 
faithfully while he walked the earth, and trust that a benevolent Creator would 
devote neither him nor any other man to eternal hell-fire. For this most offensive 
doctrine he was howled at by the strictly pious, while he earued still deeper oppro- 
brium by daring to advocate religious toleration. In face of the endless hor- 
rors inflicted by the Spanish Inquisition upon his native land, he had the hardi- 
hood—although a determined Protestant himself—to claim for Roman Catholics 
the right to exercise their religion in the free States on‘ equal terms with those of 
the reformed faith.’’ (History of the United Netherlands. Vol. i., p. 316.) 
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posed Barneveldt, ultimately driving him to destruction, in his 
broader views, where papist not less than protestant shouldbe 
at liberty to worship God after the dictates of his own con- 
science.6 Perhaps, indeed, Maurice did not clearly distinguish 
between the papist as a religionist, and as a spy and traitor 
ready to become an agent, under the control of pope and bish- 
ops, in the overthrow of the political and religious liberty 
which the son of the great William was upholding against 
the greatest kingdom and the most tyrannical of monarchs in 
the world. 7 

Returning to the issues embodied respectively in William 
the Silent and Philip IJ., and referring the reader to the 
graphic and picturesque pages of Motley—both in his “ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic” and in his “ History of the Nether- 
lands ”—for the details, we note here the result. Of the four 
generals to whom Philip entrusted the task of subduing the 
“rebels ” and the uprooting of heresy in his Netherland do- 
minions, the Duke of Alva and Alexander of Parma often 
brought the armies of William to the brink of ruin; but never 
beyond the brink. Often cast down, the Protestants with their 
allies were never destroyed. The Fabian policy of the Duke 
of Alva almost wore out the armies he thought it impolitic to 
confront in open and formal battle. The almost matchless in- 
genuity of Alexander, and his profound mastery of the arts of 
war, seemed at times on the eve of crushing out every vestige 
of resistance; yet when vanquished and driven to bay, there 
was always a strange recuperation of patriotic vitality, and 
every victorious battle fought against them had to be re-fougitt. 
The direst calamity of all was the assassination, planned by 

8‘ It is a dismal proof of the inability of a leading mind, after half a century’s 
war, to comprehend the true lesson of the war—that toleration of the Roman re- 
ligion seemed. to Maurice an entirely inadmissable idea. The prince could not rise 
to the height on which his illustrious father had stood ; and those about him, who 
encouraged him in his hostility to Catholicism, denounced Barneveldt and Armin- 
ius as no better than traitors and atheists. In the eyes of the extreme party, the 
mighty war had been waged, not to liberate human thought, but to enforce pre- 
destination ; and heretics to Calvinism were as offensive in their eyes as Jews and 


Saracens had ever been to Torquemada.”’ (History of the United Netherlands. 
Vol. iv., p. 471.) 
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Philip himself, of the Stadholder, Prince William ;? but dy- 
ing, the hero reformer and statesman bequeathed a spirit which 
raised up other leaders—the greatest of all, his own son, 
Maurice of Nassau. 

In the result, the so-called “* Walloon provinces ”—those of 
the South and near Germany—were detached from those of 
the North and West, and were held firm to the Spanish 
throne ; a permanent result is in the division which holds to 
this day between Belgium and Holland,—an unnatural divi- 
sion, for the two are geographically one. But the Remnant 
which never bowed the knee, which despite the strength, per- 
sistence and bravery of assault, yet stood firm, and which, by 
its fidelity and sacrifices, saved liberty for Europe and the 
New World, was the noble half of the Spanish possessions in 
the Netherlands, and which took the name of The United 
States of the Netherlands.” 


9In 1580 Philip conceived a plan for the getting rid of his great antagonist by 
assassination. To this end he published a ban which after narrating the causes 
which it was convenient to attribute to William, the ban said: ‘‘ For these crimes 
we declare him traitor and miscreant, enemy of ourselves and of the country. As 
such we banish him perpetually from all our realms, forbidding all our subjects, 
of whatever quality, to communicate with him openly or privately—to administer 
to him victuals, drink, fire, or other necessaries. We allow all to injure him in 
property or life. We expose the said William Nassau as an enemy of the human 
race—giving his property to all who may seize it. And if any one of our subjects or 
any stranger should be found sufficiently generous of heart to rid us of this pest, 
delivering him to us, alive or dead, or taking his life, we will cause to be furnished 
to him immediately after the deed shall have been done, the sum of twenty-five 
thousand crowns in gold. If he have committed any crime, however heinous, we promise 
to pardon him ; and if he be not already noble, we will ennoble him for his valor.’ (The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic: Vol. iii., p. 493.) On the 10th of July, 1584, the 
deed was done by one Balthazar Gerard, whose heirs—he having been caught by 
the friends of his victim and put toa horrid death—received the promised reward. 
The italics are as in the book. 


10The United States—or, as quite as commonly called, the United Netherlands, 
or United Provinces—named in the order of their importance or strength were 
Holland, Zealand, Friesland, Groningen, Utrecht, Gelderland and Overyssel, and 
the area of the whole was but about twelve thousand square miles. They and 
the Provinces which were held by Spain after the conquest of Antwerp, were the 
Obedient Provinces and the Disobedient Provinces.—'* After various preliminary 
meetings in December and January, the deputies of Gelderland [the natural bul- 
wark of Holland and Zealand, commanding the four great rivers of the country] 
and Zutphen, with Count John, stadholder of these provinces, at their head, met 
with the deputies of Holland, Zealand, and the provinces between the Ems and the 
Lauwers, early in January, 1579, and on the 23d of that month, without waiting 
longer for the deputies of the other provinces. they agreed provisionally upon 
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In this, by vast pre-eminence, the parting of the ways in the 
history of Protestant liberty in conflict with papal supremacy 
and tyranny, with the ark of freedom securely anchored, the 
Dutchmen of the latter half of the sixteenth century stood 
alone. They had indeed some moral support in the Huguenot 
Protestants of France, and by indirection such occasional ma- 
terial help as the Huguenot leaders could instigate—a support 
and help which, after the St. Bartholomew Massacre, operated 
seriously to the detriment of the plans of William of Orange.” 

If it may be stated that in the struggle between the Nether- 
lands and Spain, which began almost simultaneously with the 
abdication of Charles V. in 1555, and which was maintained 
without even an armistice till by theT welve Years’ Truce, the 
Seven United Provinces won, in 1609, everything for which 
they had contended,— absolute independence and the sover- 


treaty of union which was published afterwards on the 29th, from the Town 
House of Utrecht. This memorable document—which is ever regarded as the 
foundation Of the Netherland Republic—contained twenty-six articles.” (The 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. Vol. iii., p. 411.) It should be added, that this, 
The Union of Utrecht, as it was called, though the beginning and the virtual 
pledge of the Dutch Republic, was not intended as such. This end was not, at 
the time, in the thought or even wish of its framers. At the time they sought 
to protect themselves against oppression, but a separation from the Spanish 
crown was not contemplated. As often happens in history, the builders were 
wiser than they themselves knew. . 


1 The high character, intelligent pre-eminence, and terrible fate of the Hugue- 
nots—particularly during the reign of the half-imbecile Charles IX. of France, 
whose witless pen signed the edict ordering the St. Bartholomew Massacre—entitle 
them to tbe profound and tender sympathy so generally accorded to them by the 
Protestant world. Yet the truth of history attests that they hardly rose to the 
high degree of even pretending to be champions of general toleration. They 
rightly sought to protect themselves against the tyrants of the Court, yet their 
chief aim was to establish a commonwealth within the Kingdom. The great 
Richelieu resisted and crushed them, not as heretics but as political schismatics, 
seeking the disembodiment of the French nation, in which endeavor we are forced 
to concede that the right of the situation was with the Catholic Statesman rather 
tan with his Protestant foes. A recent historian says: ‘‘The Huguenots, 
moreover, did not seek to obtain a more liberal government and greater protec- 
tion in person and belief for all subjects, and thus gain the alliance of many who 
would have been in political if not in doctrinal sympathy with them. They sought 
rather to form a separate political body, having their own privileges, but taking 
no part in the general government of France. Under these disadvantages they 
were met with the whole force of the Catholic reaction.” (France under Riche- 
lieu and Mazarin, by James Breck Perkins. Vol. i., pp. 91, 92.) 
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eignty of the Republic 4—the nation which had an interest in 
the issue not second to that which to the Dutch was supreme 
over every other, was England. None knew better than Queen 


Elizabeth and her chief Statesmen, that the subjugation of the 


rebellious Provinces was to be but the prelude to an endeavor 
to drive her from her throne, to restore the Catholic system in 
all the churches of the island, to. suppress Protestantism in 
form and in fact, and to make England but a satrapy of the 


Spanish throne. Philip II. in all the years of his long reign 
kept two objects steadily in view: the raising of Spain to uni- 
versal empire, and the re-establishment of. the Romish Church 
with the Holy Inquisition in every nook and corner from 


which it had been driven by the Lutheran Revolution. The 


great harbors of the Netherlands once in his possession, partic- 
ularly those of the Scheld and the Meuse, he had the strongest 
reasons for the hope, as Elizabeth had for the fear, that, En- 


gland—in which popish plots wereevery where forming— 
would be too weak for his armaments and armies. Every 
Dutch victory brought relief to her royal spirit, as every Dutch 
defeat filled her with apprehension. Yet in that great Sover- 
eign—where great weaknesses and qualities truly royal were 


constantly contending for the mastery—her best endeavors for 
her Dutch co-workers were rendered practically of no avail by 
her special foible—her greed. She sent a few regiments to 
the rebellious Provinces, but haggled over the price, and took 


several of the fortified cities for security ; and her forces must 
be entrusted not to a competent commander, but to her court- 


favorite and even lover, the Earl of Leicester, whose unwis- 
dom often made his services a hindrance rather than a help. 


Further, the Queen’s patriotic wishes were neutralized by an 
infirmity common to all monarchs. She never forgot that she 


was a Queen, and she looked upon the Netherlanders in rebel- 


12 In the terms of the treaty of 1609 the Spaniards, in acknowedging the inde- 
pendence of the Seven Provinces, sought, as Mr. Motley says, ‘‘a solace in syn- 


tax.” They treated with them as free, but not for freedom, “‘ Yet the liberty of 


the Netherlands was acknowledged in terms which convinced the world that it 


was thenceforth an established fact.’’ (History of the United Netherlands. Vol. 
iv., p. 523.) 
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lion against their king, as all monarchs look upon peoples who 
rise against their hereditary rulers. The Queen’s government, 
in the average outcome, was of no help to the Provinces which 


were fighting her battles as wellas their own. Of the royal 
pedant who took the English throne on the death of Elizabeth, 


it is to be said that James meant nothing but ill to the people 
whom Maurice of Nassau—-William the Silent’s son and suc- 


cessor—was leading to a succession of victories against the 
representatives of the Spanish crown; though he viewed Span- 


ish friendship in a somewhat different light after it was 
presented to him, and for his own personal destruction, in the 


enterprise of Guy Fawkes. The late Mr. Green—the pro- 
foundest historian of England—makes the concession that in 
the great struggle, “the Low Countries were left to cope 


single-handed with the armies of Spain ;” and with great can- 


dor he adds: “ They could look for no help from Elizabeth. 
Whatever the heroic struggle of the Prince of Orange for 


their liberties excited among her subjects, it failed to move 
Elizabeth even for an instant from the path of cold self-inter- 
est. To her the revolt of the Netherlands was simply ‘a 
bridle on Spain, which kept war out of her own gate.’ At the 
darkest moment of the contest, when Alva had called back all 
but Holland and Zealand, and even William of Orange de- 
spaired, the Queen bent her energies to prevent him from find- 
ing succor in France.”” 


This testimony is explicit. Whatever the meed of praise 
due the land of Wickliffe, of the Lollards, of Latimer, of the 


martyrs of the Marian persecution, of the naval heroes who 
sunk the Armada, of Cromwell, of the Puritans,—and surely 


in memory of these great names and mammoth enterprises 


and achievements, we of the happier present may well raise an 
exultant voice of praise and grateful acknowledgments; still 
not to England are we to direct our eyes when we would search 


for the defenders and the bulwarks of civil and religious lib- 
erty in the day of its greatest peril. 


Historic movements are strangely interwoven. Many rivu- 
18 History of The English People. Vol. ii., p. 402. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXV. 18 
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lets combine to make the swelling river. Lollards and Hus- 
sites, Albigenses and French Calvinists, German Lutherans 
and Protestant Swedes, Britons and N etherlanders, each and 
all, in ways peculiar, and to such immediate ends as impend- 
ing contingencies prescribed, have, in the heroic past, suffered 
and died, that we, of the more prosaic and enlightened present, 
may quietly possess the vast heritage of civil and religious lib- 
erty which they won, upheld and bequeathed to succeeding 
generations. We who have entered upon their labors, happy 
in what their toils and pains have made possible and in the 
outcome real, may indeed discriminate ; but not to berate or 
undervalue the services of the most humble and least efficient. 
Just discrimination however cannot fail to recognize as the 
heroes of the heroes, the hardy Dutchmen who had the sagacity 
and the soul to see a leader in William of Orange, and to 
maintain in the Seven United Provinces the great boon of 
toleration and liberty which he in good measure taught them 
to appreciate and defend, and this against the most formid- 
able combination of tyrants, and under the lead of the most 
powerful and unscrupulous of despots, the world has ever 
known. All honor to the valiant souls of every name who 
have toiled for liberty, but the chiefest award to its rightful 
claimant—the valiant Dutchman, the martyred William of 
Orange. G. H. Emerson. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
The New Birth. 


THE doctrine of the New Birth is one which is regarded by 
many people as an insuperable objection to Universalism, and 
the words of the Saviour, “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot see the Kingdom of God ” 
(John iii. 3), and “ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born of Water and of the Spirit he cannot enter into 
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the Kingdom of God” (John iii. 6.), the last texts which a 


Universalist Minister would like to preach from. Texts are 
these which they themselves think they understand quite clear- 
ly, thongh Jesus indicates that in its philosophy the operation 
of the new birth of the Spirit is not to be so easily understood 
as some suppose, for in answer to Nicodemus when he express- 
es difficulty on the matter, he says ; “The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and ye hear the sound thereof; but canst not tell 
whence it cometh nor whither it goeth, so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” Thus giving us to understand that though 
we may know of the fact of the new Spiritual Birth, we may 
not fully understand and know the process thereof. We know 
many facts of which we do not understand the process or phi- 
losophy. : 

Universalists have always believed in the doctrine of the 
New Birth, though they have not always been so clear in their 
understanding of it, nor always urged it as strongly as its im- 
portance as one of the chief doctrines of the Christian Relig- 
ion demands. | 

We propose to examine this subject as well as we can, as if 
it were not one on which people had long held all sorts of 
opinions, right and wrong, and see whither this consideration 
will lead us. And the subject falls at once into two main 
parts: First, What does Jesus mean (a) when he talks of be- 
ing born again? (b) What does he mean by being born of 
the Water and of the Spirit? (¢) And what does he mean 
by “seeing the Kingdom of God”? and “entering into the 
Kingdom of God” (d) And why is this being “ born again” 
necessary, and (e) Is it as necessary to-day as it ever was? 
And the Second part is, What is the process of being born 
again; what is the true philosophy of it? and what, if any- 
thing, can we do to bring it about ? 

There are no more important questions than these in Re- 
ligion; none more important to come before men for their 
consideration than these. All other questions are side issues 
and derive their importance from their relative positions as re- 
gards these. 
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And first, then, what did Jesus mean by the term, “ The 
Kingdomfof God”? We must first of all recognize the fact 
that here was a Jew speaking to a Jew, and therefore, al- 
though his thought was higher than the general Jewish thought 
of the times as represented by Nicodemus, Jesus used the Jew- 
ish forms of expression and used them in a Jewish sense. 

To the Jewish mind “The Kingdom of God” was the King- 
dom of Israel, or the Jewish Nation which constituted what 
remained of it in the time of Christ. Their visible kings had 
reigned as representatives, only, of Jehovah the King of kings 
and Lordjof Lords. Jehovah only was their real King. To 
him alone they owed allegiance, and to their earthly rulers 
only because they ruled in His Name. Now the Jewish King- 
dom viewed in its two aspects as we should now say was both 
a Church and a State. The term “ Kingdom of God” meant 
therefore, civilly, the Jewish State, and religiously, the Jewish 
Church. It was “The Kingdom of God” as no other king- 
dom on earth was “The Kingdom of God.” It was in subjec- 
tion to the heathen Empire of Rome at this time; but it was 
the general expectation that when the Messiah should come, 
he would free it from the heathen bondage and extend the 
“Kingdom of God” over the whole earth, and all kindreds and 
nations and tongues should serve Him. 

We have now I think obtained a clear idea of what the 
term “The Kingdom of God” meant in general to the Jew. 
Without pursuing the line of research in this direction further 
at present, let us next enquire: By what process might one 
become a member, a citizen, a subject of this Kingdom of 
God? In the first place, a person might be born into the 
Kingdom as a child of Abraham and circumcised the eighth 
day, according to the Law of the Covenant with Abraham and 
with Moses. Such a one was a citizen by birth; but if he 
were not circumcised, his birth of the flesh was of no account. 
Circumcision was therefore in a certain sense a “new birth” 
which made him in full a child of the House of Abraham, and 
member of the Jewish Church and State,—a citizen of ‘“ The 
Kingdom of God.” An uncircumcised person was an alien 
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and foreigner, a “stranger to the Commonwealth of Israel.” 
He was an outsider, a Gentile, a heathen. To Jewish thought 
there was no salvation for him; God cared not for him; or if 
he had any of God’s care he had no share in the promises and 
blessings made to “ the chosen people.” 

But though the Jews were not a missionary people, and 
made no attempt to convert the heathen, yet “the uncircum- 
cised” were allowed to listen to the reading of the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament and to the discourses that were 
delivered in the Synagogues every Saturday in all the cities 
where the Jews were scattered abroad. And they were scat- 
tered throughout the whole civilzed world then, as they are to- 
day, in Egypt, Greece, Italy, Gaul, Spain, Germany, Britain, 
in Persia, Arabia, Scythia, India, and probably even in China 
and among the tribes of the barbarians—those not counted as 
among the civilized nations of that day. ‘ Moses of old time 
hath in every city, them that preach Him.” (Acts xv. 21.) 
Being allowed to listen, multitudes, charmed with the truth and 
beauty of the religion of Israel, forsook their idols and be- 
came proselytes,—were baptized and circumcised and became 
Jews. These had been born of the flesh, heathen ;—they were 
now by circumcision and baptism “born again” as Jews and 
children of Abraham. And the term “born again” was in 
familiar use as applied to these proselytes. 

Nor was this change by any means a merely formal and out- 
ward process to these people who had thus been “ born again.” 
It. was fraught to them with immense significance. It was a 
change of the habits and feelings and thoughts of a life-time. 
It was an entire and total turning away from their families 
and friends and all they had known and regarded as sacred,— 
from the memories and associations and friendships and fam- 
ily ties, to embrace something entirely different. We can but 
faintly imagine what a change it involved, what a wrench and 
strain it must have been upon the intellectual and spiritual 
nature of the proselyte. We cannot realize what it is for a 
heathen in India or Africa to-day, although he has become 
convinced of the truth of the religion which the Christian Mis- 
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sionary preaches, to cut entirely loose from family and friends 
and habits and associations, and memories, which, though they 
may seem of little worth to us, are as much, if not more to 
him, as our dearest ties are to us ;—to be regarded by mother 
and father, brothers and sisters, perhaps by wife and children, 
as dead, funeral service held, the house draped in mourning, 
never more to speak to or be spoken to, by those held most 
dear, to be regarded as imparting defilement by contact or ap- 
proach, and avoided by all acquaintances. When we consider 
all that the Missionary has to contend with, when we consider 
what hardship many regard it even here in Christian lands, 
where people have been trained up amid Christian thought and 
surroundings, to break down every barrier of disinclination, 
and giving up everything contrary thereto, embrace a truly 
Christian and Churchly life, do we wonder that the progress 
of the Gospel in heathen lands is slow? Not because the Gos- 
pel is not needed there; not because it is not adapted to the 
nature and necessities of mankind everywhere; not because it 
is not faithfully declared and a good example set ; but because 
of the necessary and inherent difficulties in the case. In such 
cases as these there is no less than a revolution in the man, 
intellectually, morally and spiritually. 1s it not fitting that 
such a term as “ born again” should be applied to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual process which takes place? Is it any too 
strong an expression? I[s not such a man in whom the work is 
genuine really “‘a new creature”? We have before us then 
what was implied in the terms, “ born again,” “ entering into 
the Kingdom of God” from a general Jewish standpoint. It 
meant becoming a Jew,—circumcised, washed from the defile- 
ment of heathenism, with that sincere inward change which 
these outward forms would imply, by which one was made “a 
child of Abraham and heir according to the promise.” He 
was to become a Jew in Spirit, and look at things with Jewish 
eyes; to become, in short, a member of the Jewish nation and 
of the Jewish church. 

We must remember also that the Jewish church had a pon- 
derous ritual—dead works indeed, unless filled with a deep 
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spirituality and a large devotion. But however much of true 
heart-religion there had been in it in former ages, and however 
much some individuals might retain the true religion of Israel, 
in its priesthood and the mass of its scholars and people it was 
dead. They kept up indeed “the forms of godliness”; but 
“the power” and the life “thereof” had mostly departed. 
This was the condition of things. Christ came not to destroy 
or supersede the Religion of Israel, “The Kingdom of God,” 
but to take it up where it had drooped and fallen, fulfill its 
ceremonial “ Law ” “ once for all,” become a new legislator as 
to externals and extend the “ Kingdom ” in the fulfilment of 
prophecy over the whole earth. It was the same “ Kingdom 
of God” under a new dispensation. 

“The Kingdom of God,” then, had in mind by Nicodemus, 
was the Church under the old dispensation; “The Kingdom 
of God,” in Christ’s mind, was the Church (the Christian 
Church, the same Church, though in a certain sense not the 
same) under the new dispensation. . And we notice that the 
standard of religious requirement is raised to a greater spiritual 
height at once. Sin to the Jew was the actual overt breaking 
of the Ten Commandments, or the violation of some ceremony. 
The leaders of Christ’s day did not lay the stress upon the mo- 
tive, the spirit, the heart with which a thing was done. They 
did not conceive of a man’s sinning, — being a murderer or an 
adulterer, for instance, — without the outward breaking of the 
law; and the law being broken they thought to purchase par- 
don by the offering of a sacrifice, if it were only ceremonially 
properly performed. Some, of course, had higher conceptions 
than this; but this was the general tone. Moses and the 
prophets had protested against these low conceptions ; but the | 
mass of priests and people had fallen into them and rested there. 
John the Baptizer stirred a higher thought of holiness and sin 
when he came crying in “the Wilderness of Judea, Repent, for 
the kingdom of Heaven is at hand;” that is, the kingdom of 
God spiritually, which had almost died out, was at hand in the 
coming of Jesus, the Messiah, and the establishment of the 
new dispensation — the Christian Church. And “ repentance” 
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with him meant not simply amore scrupulous observance of the 
ceremonies, but a reformation of the moral and spiritual life. 
They could depend no longer upon the fact simply that they 
were “the children of Abraham,” either by their first birth or 
by their seeond birth. ‘Think not to say within yourselves, 
we have Abraham to our father; verily I say unto you, God is 
able out of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” 
They must repent of their sins, of their real wrong doing, and 
“bring forth fruits meet for repentance.” They were warned 
that if they did not mend their ways, the axe was already laid 
at the root of the tree of their national and church life, and 
that it would be hewn down and cast into the fire, and they 
themselves should meet with terrible sufferings. 

When we come to hear Jesus preaching we see at once what 
high ground he takes: “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” That is the model which 
he sets before us and which we are ever to keep striving after, 
and it is a moral perfection, a perfection of the heart, of the 
thought, of the will and feeling that we are to seek after, and 
not a perfection of merely outward ceremony or performance. 
He does not object to ceremonies; he recognizes their useful- 
ness, and enjoins them ; they embody valuable truths ; but they 
must not be allowed as substitutes for the living and feeling of 
the practical truths to which they are intended to point. Men 
ought to “ pay tithes of mint, anise and cummin,” which their 
law enjoined upon them ; but they ought not while doing this 
to omit “the weightier matters of the law, — justice, mercy 
and faith” (Matthew xxiii. 23). He taught that a sinful dis- 
position was sinful even though “the Law” was not outwardly 
violated. A murderous disposition is murderous even though 
the object of hatred be not slain. And so of licentiousness, 
and every other sin. 

The “kingdom of God” which was in Christ’s mind thus 
had a far higher and more spiritual significance than the term 
implied to the Jews. Yet with him it was still ontward as well 


as inward, visible and organic, though not civil, — not confined 
to this world, though having to do with the things of this world 


and life. 
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Outwardly “the kingdom of God” is the organic and visible 
Church, the entry into which is baptism in water, by which ex- 
ternally a person not in the Church becomes “born again ” 
into the Church, even as the proselyte became “ born again ”’ 
by baptism and circumcision into the Jewish Church. 

Jesus requires an outward and visible discipleship, a visible 
organization, an external “kingdom of God.” The Spirit 
must havea body to dwell in, — to carry out the Spirit’s work, 
and so the new dispensation was inaugurated, and the external 
form of the “ new birth” is by water, which symbolically sig- 
nifies the washing away of sins; that is, the voluntary putting 
them away on the part of the “new born,” and the forgiving 
them on the part of God. It signifies symbolically the death 
and burial of “ the old man,” that is, the old life of sin, diso- 
bedience and religious indifference, and a resurrection to a new 
life of: obedience and love and spirituality. It also symbolizes 
the resurrection of the dead and typifies the resurrection of 
Jesus. This is the new birth “of water,” which was just as 
necessary to enter the Church under the new dispensation, the 
' external “ kingdom of God,” as certain forms had been neces- 
sary under the old dispensation. Jesus was the Law-giver, 
authorized to establish the external forms of “the kingdom of 
God,” just as Moses was under the old covenant. One. could 
not become a member of the old “ chosen people” without com- 
plying with the required formality ; so neither could he of the 
new “chosen people.” We think every one will be able to see 
with a little reflection why it is necessary to the best interests 
of the new dispensation, necessary to the best interests of the 
individual himself, necessary to the best interests of the world, 
and why, therefore, Jesus should have required an open, out- 
ward, definite profession and union with the external organiza- 
tion, and required it to be sealed in a certain definite significant 
and formal manner as he did. He was wise in it, and we shall 
be wise if we comply with the requirements which his wisdom 
sets forth. 

But it is not enough “to be born of water.” Outward forms 


and ceremonies, while useful and important, are not all that is 
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required, as had almost generally come to be considered the 
case among the Pharisees and chief religious leaders of the 
people. There not only must be a “ new birth ” of water into 


the external Christian Church, but there must be a “ new birth” 


into the teachings and spirit of Christianity. Formalism is 
not sufficient. We need to have the spirit of the Christian 


religion as well as its forms. If not, though we may have been 
“born again of water,” we are yet outside of the Church as 
the Church lay in the heart and mind of Jesus. We are still 
outside “the Kingdom of God,” we cannot “see” it; what it 
is, what is its beauty and significance. We cannot “see,” or 
appreciate the new dispensation, or “ enter ” it without a spir- 
itual new birth, without being born of the Spirit. We will 
consider this “ born of the Spirit” later on more fully. 

We see that Jesus and Nicodemus both used the terms “ born 
again” and “kingdom of God” in a Jewish sense, and yet 
Jesus used them in a sense that while yet Jewish was still an 
advance upon it toa higher and more spiritual plane, the plane 
of the ideal Christian conception of the Church as the kingdom 
of God here and now, that few even among Christian people 
have yet attained to as they should. The surprise and failure 
to understand Jesus on the part of Nicodemus, did not arise 
from the fact that the terms “kingdom of God” and “born 
again,” ete., were new and unfamiliar ; but believing that Jesus 
was “a Teacher come from God,” as he says, he could not 
comprehend why he should say to a Jew, “ Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God.” If he had said, “ Except a Gentile be born 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,” or “ enter the king- 
dom of God,” that would have been perfectly clear to him and 
to every Jew. But “excepta man (any man) be born again,” 
Jew or Gentile, “he cannot see the kingdom of God,” or “ en- 
ter the kingdom of God,” — this stumbled him; he could not 
understand it. It occurred to him at first that this “Teacher 
come from God” must even mean that a man must literally go 
back and be born over again of the flesh, this was so much more 
probable to him, that the true meaning of Jesus did not even 
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dawn upon his thought. No wonder he was astounded. It is 
difficult for us to appreciate his state of mind. He exclaimed 
in his astonishment, ‘“ How can these things be!” So blind 


was he, so incapable of “seeing” and appreciating the “ king- 


dom of God,” the new dispensation, so incapable of “ entering ” 
into it. ‘ How can these things be?” Ready was the reply 
of Jesus, * Art thou a master in Israel, and knowest not these 
things?” “Are not these terms familiar to masters in Israel 
at any rate? What you require of the Gentile to become a 
Jew, that do I require, that do the eternal laws of God require 
of every man, even of one of the proud and favored nation of 
the Jews, to become a Christian, a member of the Church un- 
der the new dispensation, of the kingdom of God, not only in 
the lowest and most external sense, but in the highest and tru- 
est sense. You must openly and squarely confess your position 
before the world of friends and foes, and be born again of 
water, committing yourself to this new dispensation unreserv- 
edly ; and more than that, you must be born of the Spirit also 
into the Christian faith, the Christian hope, and the Christian 
love, so that you will see things with Christian eyes, instead of 
with Gentile or merely Jewish eyes, whether Pharisee, Saddu- 
cee, Essene or Herodian. You must accept me as the Messiah 
who was to come, and enter upon the new dispensation and en- 
deavor to live it. But until the eyes of your spiritual sight 
and understanding are opened you cannot see the kingdom of 
God, you cannot enter therein.” This is not a threat made by 
Jesus. He does not say, “ He shall not see the kingdom of 
God, he shall not enter therein ;” but he says, “ he cannot see, 
—enter the kingdom of God.” It is impossible from the na- 
ture of the case, according to the eternal principles of spiritual 
and moral law. 

In Nicodemus’ cowardly coming to Jesus under the cover of 
the darkness of the night, and failing to see the meaning of 
Christ’s words, or comprehend their spiritual bearing, we have 
an example of one not born again as yet, according to Christ’s 
requirement. Jesus himself is the ideal example of what the 
new born man should be. In St. Paul we have.an example in 
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the same individual of what it is to be not born again, and 
again of what it isto be born again. He had been a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, a Pharisee of the Pharisees, hating and perse- 
cuting the name of Jesus and all who loved and followed it. 
Afterwards his whole attitude towards the new dispensation 
changed ; he was “born of the Spirit” on his way to Damas- 
cus, “born again of water” in that city at the hand of Ana- 
nias. He was enabled thereby to “see the kingdom of God,” 
and entered therein. Other cases have been known in later 
days nearly as marked, many less marked, and yet not unmarked 
by the eye of the good Father in Heaven. 

Do people need to be “ born again ” to-day as in old times, in 
order that they may see the kingdom of God? What shall we 
think as we reflect upon the people in the world to-day? Is 
there need still for the external Church? for open confession 
of faith and religious purpose? for being “ born of water?” 
Is there not forever this need for the bests interests of human- 
ity? We believe there is; the need is in human nature for 
the outward and visible Church as the body of the invisible 
and spiritual. There is still need, as in the days of old, that 
men be “born of water.” The same need, for the same rea- 
son. Is there still need that people be “born of the Spirit,” 
also, as well as of water? Most assuredly, we must answer. 
If need of the one, much more need of the other. As we look 
about us do we find people seeing the kingdom of God? Do 
we find them entering therein? Some we do; but how few! 
Do we ourselves need to be born again? do we see the kingdom 
of God? Do we love it? Have we entered therein in the 
earnest and consecrated endeavor to live a Christian life? 
From a Christian standpoint how much this means! How 
earefully aud how prayerfully ought each one to consider it! 

Second. We now wish to consider the spiritual part of this 
process more particularly,— the “birth of the Spirit,” —to- 
inquire what is meant by the Spirit; what this new birth is ; 
how it is brought about; what are its assurances and fruits; 
and what, if anything, can man do to bring about so desirable 
a result. There are the terms “regenerate,” “regeneration,” 
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“ convert” and “conversion,” which are often used to mean the 
same thing as “ born again” and “new birth.” “ Regenerate”, 
and “regeneration” do mean the same thing; but “convert” 
and “ conversion ” are something entirely different. Man has 
power to convert, or turn himself unto the Lord, but he has no 
power whatever in regard to his regeneration, except to put 
himself in the way and fulfil the divine requirements. Conver- 
sion is a human work; regeneration is a divine work. The 
word “convert” in the original, I think, is always, or nearly 
always, an active or middle, not a passive verb, meaning “ to 
turn,” or “ to turn one’s self,” implying that it is man’s duty to 
turn to the Lord and not to wait to be turned. To turn to the 
Lord and seek Him with the whole heart is man’s work; to 
meet that seeking soul and bless it and heal it and open its 
eyes that it may see, and enable it to enter into the kingdom of 
God, is God’s work. This is a distinction which I think it is 
well for us to keep always clearly in mind that we may be saved 
from harmful mistakes. For instance, how many people do we 
meet who, instead of turning to the Lord and beginning a re- 
ligious life, and trying to be obedient according to their light, 
are waiting “ to be converted ” by some mighty spiritual cyclone 
picking them up and setting them down inside the kingdom of 
God! The order of Christian experience is, first, Belief of the 
Gospel ; second, Converting or turning in obedience to the Gos- 
pel; third, Spiritual regeneration, or new birth of the Spirit ; 
fourth, Growth in the Christian spiritual life towards Christian 
perfection. And there can be no real growth before regenera- 
tion. 

A person must believe in anything before he will undertake 
it; hence belief is the first step. It is for this reason that the 
Apostle says, “‘ We are justified—that is, set on the right track 
— by faith” (Romans v. 1). Obedience to the requirements 
of God is necessary to the receiving of the divine blessing and 
reward. The new birth of the Spirit is in the nature of a 
blessing or reward of obedience and seeking of the Lord. 
Sometimes, no doubt, in the experience of people these three 
steps of Belief, Turning and Regeneration seem to be almost 
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simultaneous ; but however rapidly they follow, we think they 
always maintain this order. 

We do not deny the occurrence of extraordinary cases, like 
that of St. Paul and others, in which there may have been spe- 
cial operations of the Spirit that make it look almost as if the 
subject were picked up suddenly and molded passively to God’s 
purpose ; and yet this may bemore in the appearance than any- 
thing else from the suddenness of the change, and because we 
do not know all ; and yet who shall say that God may not, and 
does not, select, (elect, if you please.) certain men and espe- 
cially fit them to do His work in some great emergency, and 
that so He fitted Paul and has fitted others. Yet it is a fact 
that St. Paul, after his wonderful conversion or regeneration, 
if one choose to call it so, which took place on his way to Da- 
mascus, did not enter upon his great work as apostle to the 
Gentiles, for which he was a chosen vessel, till after many years 
of preparation and doubtless of growth. But whatever may 
be the facts in these special cases, this is not the ordinary 
course of Christian experience. We neither expect nor desire 
all experiences to be alike. If all were extraordinary there 
would be nothing extraordinary about any of them. We should 
wait for nothing, but begin at once to act in an earnest and 
sincere endeavor after religious living, and let the experience 
come as it may. We can be sure that if we are faithful and 
earnest and persistent there will come a time when our eyes 
will be opened and we shall see. Christ himself says if we do 
what he teaches we shall come to know whether the doctrine is 
from God. The main thing is to be faithful to our knowledge 
and talents, be they few or many, blessing or no_ blessing, 
through darkness or through light, through prosperity or 
through adversity, trusting that all will be clear ame right 
sometime if not at present. 

But what is the nature of this new birth of the Spirit? Is 
it necessary for us to know the inner process and operation of 
it, so long as we know the fact as a fact revealed in the Scrip- 
tures and in the experiences of tens of thousands of Christian 
people; so long as we may every one of us test it and prove it 
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a fact. Can we believe nothing that we da not understand ? 
How little then would be left for us to believe! Cannot we 
believe the fact that grass grows as a fact without comprehend- 
ing the process of its growth? The fact is not an incompre- 
hensible fact, though the process may be incomprehensible. The 
fact of the spiritual new birth is entirely comprehensible as a 
fact, though we may not comprehend its process. It is a fact of 
Christian experience (not only subjective, but objective), and it 
is as a fact of Christian experience that it is valuable. It is 
worth nothing merely as a theory. The only use of any. theory 
is in the assistance it may give in bringing about the fact. 

We are told first of the birth “‘ of water.’ We know what 
that means. We know that water, an agent external to and 
distinct from the individuality of the man himself, is the means 
by which it is accomplished. So “ born of the Spirit” signi- 
fies not simply born in spirit, or born as to the spirit (of the 
individual himself), but born of the Spirit, the Holy Spirit — 
a Spirit as distinct from man’s own spirit and individuality as 
the water is distinct from his body, yet which pervades all 
things. (The context of the words of Jesus shows this dis- 
tinctness as plainly as possible) — the God in whom we live 
and move and have our being.” All Christians believe in this 
all-pervading Spiritual Presence, not influence merely. “I 
believe in the Holy Ghost,” is one of the most essential state- 
ments in the creed of the Catholic Christian. The Holy Spirit 
is the agent in the birth “of the spirit,” as water is the agent 
in the birth “ of water.” Now what takes place between this 
all-pervading Holy Spirit and the human spirit? You say, 
“This Holy Spirit is in contact with the human spirit all the 
time, if it is as we say.” To which we answer, Yes, in a cer- 
tain sense and to a certain degree, all souls are affected by it. 
It is “the Lord and Giver of life and light.” It is Life of 
life and Light of light. It holds us in being. If it were not 
for its sustaining power we should perish. It is the Soul of the 
World, the omnipresent all-pervading God. It is in harmony 
with every good impulse, in harmony with every truth ; without 
its sustaining power it is impossible to do any good work, or 
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think any good thought. It is not a distinct person from the 
Father, in the vulgar use of the term person, that is, a distinct 
individuality ; it is a distinct person only in the sense of the 
old Latin word, persona, a manifestation or aspect of the Fa- 
ther, God transcendant and source, as God omnipresent and 
all-pervading, here and now. It possesses not only dynamic 
and vital sustaining power, but it possesses also ethical or moral 
and spiritual force and power. A person in the performance 
of a bad deed, in the thinking of a bad thought, is vitally and 
dynamically sustained by it; but not morally and spiritually. 
Every bad deed, thought or impulse is morally and spiritually 
in opposition to the Holy Spirit, is discordant and displeasing 
to it; every good deed, thought or impulse is in harmony with 
and well-pleasing to it, by whomsoever performed, as far as it 
goes, whether regenerate or unregenerate, whether Christian or 
heathen. 

But while the Holy Spirit has this universal effect more or 
less upon souls, this does not do away with the further fact, 
as we believe, that there are also special effects which it has on 
some and not on others. For instance, we believe that certain 
effects have taken place out of the ordinary and what would 
generally be called the natural order of events, called miracles. 
These are not universal but special. We have, we believe, rev- 
elations that are special, not universal; that is to say, certain 
persons have been selected, for reasons which we may or may 
not clearly understand, as the mediums or vehicles through © 
whom these revelations and divine teachings have been made to 
man. That is to say, they have been made through some and 
not through others, and we believe that through him whom we 
call the Lord Jesus Christ this has been done inthe fullest and 
completest measure. 

All religions claim this for themselves. We do not purpose 
at this time to examine into the truth of their claims, or to de- 
fend the truth of the claims of the Christian revelation, or to 
examine many suggestions to which we might be led. We 
only say this to illustrate that this revealing, teaching opera- 
tion of the Spirit, according to our thought, is not universal, 
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but special. And as some men and not all have been selected 
for this purpose, so, we believe, have some nations and not 
others been chosen as the special instruments through whom 
the kingdom of God might be developed and extended to the 
whole race. And if some shall think that they detect in this 
a sort of “ partialism,” we cannot help it by disputing what 
seem to be evident facts in the present and past continuous his- 
tory of mankind. There is a sense in which all men are alike 
and equal before God, and a sense in which they are different. 
And whether we can understand and explain it fully and satis- 
factorily or not, the fact remains. 

Now we claim that persons may voluntarily resist the Holy 
Spirit morally and spiritually, for it is not ordinarily irresisti- 
ble, but has respect to man’s selfhood and freedom; or may 
place themselves so far en rapport with the Holy Spirit that it 
shall reach and effect them in a more special manner, intellect- 
ually, morally, spiritually, and even physically ; so that even 
the understanding shall be clearer and the mind abler to per- 
ceive what before was stumbled at; the temper shall be sub- 
dued, tastes and habits shall be changed, and in a sense the 
world and the kingdom of God shall wear a new aspect, and. 
physical changes may take place. Do you say this is going 
too far? this is a miracle? this is contrary to the laws of na- 
ture, is unnatural, is impossible? We say, It is not contrary 
to any law of nature that anybody knows of, as we have set it 
forth. It is not contrary to the law of cause and effect, on 
account of which so many people find so much difficulty in be- 
lieving that anything ever occurred that is not occurring con- 
stantly before their very eyes. The Holy Spirit, if it exist as 
we have explained and as the Holy Scriptures seem to teach, is 
an entirely adequate cause for all the effect that is ever claimed. 
It is not unnatural in the sense of being contrary to nature’s 
laws, any more than a house is unnatural in that it is not a 
direct product of nature. Everything that is produced by the 
act of an intervening will, a voluntary act which Nature herself 
does not directly produce, is supernatural. Man is to a certain 
extent a supernatural being, — above Nature. He moulds and 
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fashions her to his will, and compels her to fulfil his behests. 
Why may there not be a range of personal beings above man, 
as there are beings below him,—angels, archangels, and the 
Infinite Holy Spirit Himself, entirely supernatural as the term 
nature is generally understood, and possessing far more control 
over what we call natural forces? Why should it be thought 
any more needful for one of these superior beings, or for the 
Supreme, t break, or violate, or set aside a natural law to pro- 
duce a most extraordinary effect, than for man to produce a 
less effect? Shall we limit Nature, or limit the Almighty? 
Everything is natural, (everything follows the Law of Cause 
and Effect,) looking at it in one light; but causes and effects 
are neither of them to be limited to what we see and are able 
to explain, and nothing that is not a self-contra diction is impos- 
sible with God. 

We may not understand how the Holy Spirit produces the 
effect that it does. We do not understand how our minds are 
constituted or how they operate, except to a very limited extent. 
Who can explain impressions, forewarnings, prophetic dreams, 
and visions? Yet the facts it is useless todeny. If we attrib- 
ute them as some do to the influence of finite, disembodied 
spirits, how shall we explain the manner in which the finite 
spirit produces the impression? and if we allow such an opera- 
tion of a finite spirit, necessarily limited in its powers and re- 
sources, how much more shall we believe it possible for the 
Infinite Spirit, everywhere present and pervading, to produce 
His effect upon the human soul? Who can explain how we 
impress each other with our presence and thought and feeling, 
when not a word may pass between us, and one may be neither 
seen nor heard by the other? Yet there shall be an indefinable 
sense of presence which we are able to verify. Who can ex- 
plain how words are translated through the medium of ear and 
brain from sounds into thoughts, and from thoughts through 
brain and tongue into sounds again? Who can explain how 
spirit acts upon matter? How can we by thinking and will- 


ing raise the arm, —the book? When we have explained all 
these thiugs, then perhaps we may be able to explain in some 
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measure how the Holy Ghost can operate upon the minds and 
hearts of ‘men, clarifying the vision and opening up to the 
humble and obedient Christian soul an appreciation of spiritual 
things, doctrines, affections, desires, so that it shall be able to 
see the kingdom of God, and enter therein indeed and in truth. 
But because we are not able thus to explain the operation of 
the Holy Spirit in the new birth, we have no right to reject 
either the fact or the necessity for the fact as “a dogma too 
subtle to be in our Confession of Faith,” or in our Christian 
experience. Those who are “masters in Israel” ought not to 
be in doubt as to what these things mean or how they can be. 

What are the fruits and assurances of this “new birth?” 
They are the same. They are that one begins to see the king: 
dom of God, that he enters therein in the higher and spiritual 
sense as well as in the lower and external. We can see how a 
man can be baptized, join the Church, keep its rules and ordi- 
nances, observe the Ten Commandments strictly and with anx- 
ious concern, “ with fear and trembling,” and yet the whole 
matter of his obedience be dead, blind, mechanical, — the obe- 
dience of a servant and not of a friend. On the contrary let 
us suppose a man “born of the Spirit.” The whole thing be- 
comes changed to him, his obedience is full of life and light, 
not mechanical, but filled with interest and affection. Whereas 
he was once blind he now “sees.”” Whereas he once thought 
only of outward obedience he now seeks the inward harmoniza- 
tion of his own soul with the divine will. This does not lead 
him to be less scrupulous in his outward obedience; but the 
motive and mainspring of his action are changed. He is be- 
come a “ new man in Christ Jesus,” Christ’s servant still, slave 
even, but the bonds that bind him are the bands of love. To 
such a man “old things are indeed passed away,” “all things are 
become new.” He has the kingdom of heaven within, — the 
Church within. He is indeed a member of the Christian 
Church now with all which that implies, “ born of water and 
of the Spirit.” Those who are not born both of are somewhat 


lacking as to full membership. They may be sympathizers, but 


not members. They need one more step. One when first born 
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is not full-grown. Through food and exercise and growth 
must the full stature of the Christian soul be attained. If not 
the flame of the new life will go out and need to be generated 
again. 

What effect has all this upon our happiness here and here- 
after? The condition of true Christian life, — “ eternal life,” 
as it is called, —of the Church in its high sense, is the true 
perfect life for man, in harmony with the divine will,—the life 
that he was designed and built for, and therefore, when genu- 
ine brings the greatest satisfaction which it is possible for the 
soul to enjoy. It is a life of progress towards blamelessness 
and sinless perfection, and nothing can surpass it. Neither 


time nor storm nor sickness nor death have any effect upon it 
except to increase and deepen it. “It is the path of the just, 
as the shining light that shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day” (Proverbs iv. 18). As it is the highest joy here, so 
in the other life it will constitute the highest joy and blessed- 
ness in an increased and ever increasing degree. This kingdom 
of God is the kingdom of heaven. They are one on earth and 
in heaven. ‘The saints above and saints below but one com- 
munion make,” a communion that is sweet and spiritual beyond 
our conception. “For eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love Him” (1 Corinthians ii. 9.) This 


is the relation it bears to our happiness and welfare here and 
hereafter. 


What can we do to bring about so desirable a result? We 
can faithfully make use of all the means within our reach for 


instruction. We can faithfully endeavor to follow our highest 
light. We can obey the requirements of the gospel so far as 


we understand them. We can pray for the divine help and 
blessing; pray for the Holy Spirit, and continue so doing and 


He will come at last, if we do not give up our endeavor ; for 


saith the Saviour, “ Seek, and ye shall find; knock and it shall 
be opened unto you; for every one that seeketh findeth, and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened.” “If ye being evil know 


how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
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your heavenly Father give His Holy Spirit to them that ask 
Him.” “Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 
Is not this reasonable and plain, and does it not set before all 
who desire right and happiness an object well worth striving 
for ? 

The Church that can grasp these great truths concerning the 
New Birth and wield them with earnestness, has before it a 
triumphant and glorious future. Without this, whatever other 
truth she may possess, her desires for great and glorious tri- 
umphs will be largely in vain. Edgar Leavitt. 


ArTIcLE XVIII. 
The Parsees, or Fire- Worshippers. 


PART Il. 
III. According to a recent official census there were in all 
India on the night of February 17, 1881, 85,397 Parsees. How 
insignificant this number appears when compared with the total 


population of Hindoos and Mohammedans, which on the same 
night amounted to 254,000,000! Since then the number of 
Parsees has increased to nearly 100,000. They have¥many 
children, and are skilful in rearing them, losing by death scarcely 


one-half the proportion of those lost by the Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans. In Bombay alone they number 50,000: 6,000 


live in Surat, the rest being divided between Bairuth and the 
different cities of the Guzerat. The city of Navasari, one of 


their ancient colonies, is the papal city of their priests, and is 
outside of the British jurisdiction. At Bombay in 1881, the 


year of the census, 885 Parsees were priests or guardians of 
the sacred fire-temples; 141 were schoolmasters, 33 engineers, 
and 14 women were professional teachers. The number in 


mercantile and mechanical pursuits reached 7,000. Another 
curious fact is that a Parsee laborer, groom, hair-dresser or 


barber is never seen. And to the infinite, undying honor of 
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the sect, M. Karaka declares that there is absolutely no instance 
of a Parsee woman having taken to infamous courses. Agri- 
culture is little in favor among them, they, like the Hebrews, 
preferring speculation and trade. They abhor the profession 
of arms, and never voluntarily enter the Indian army, to which 
the Hindoos are so devoted. Whatever may be the true reason 
of this their priests assert that he who uses fire-arms desecrates 
the holiest emblem known to their religion. 

The Parsee women dress far more elegantly than the Hindoo 
or Mohammedan women ; but among the men the splendid cos- 
tumes of former times are no longer seen, except in the one 
luxury of rings, with which on gala occasions their fingers are 
loaded, and which gleam with the fires of magnificent gems. 
The Parsee women are finely formed, have beautiful complex- 
ions and a sweet and gentle expression. They would be strik- 
ingly lovely if they were permitted to wear their hair uncovered, 
which. according to M. Karaka, is almost always magnificent ; 
but alas! night and day this rare beauty is condemed to con- 
cealment under a white turban. Like the men, the women 
dress in a white caftan, wear silk trousers, and a loose jacket, 
confined at the waist by a brilliant sash, and over all throw the 
sair, or long robe of gorgeous silk or satin, bordered by a heavy 
band of gold. The Parsee ladies are given to luxuriance in 
jewelry, few of them possessing less than thousands of dollars’ 
worth. 

While many of the customs acquired by long contact with 
the Hindoos still linger among the Parsees, they are rapidly 
adopting the fashions of the English, whom they aspire to imi- 
tate in many ways. Knowing that the English had built pal- 
aces in Calcutta, they soon began to construct in Bombay both 
city and country residences of great beauty and splendor. 
Their interiors are handsomely furnished and richly decorated 
with pictures and costly bric-a-brac. But the most conspicuous 
articles in all the dwellings are the innumerable chandeliers, 
candelabra, candlesticks of every form and device, whose thou- 
sands of candles are a perpetual offering to the genius of Fire 
— a reverent homage to Light. 
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It may be well:to say here that according to M. Dosabhai 
Karaka, the Parsees do not absolutely worship the Fire, they 
only venerate it. Yet in the following extracts from M. Ed- 
mond Plauchet’s “ Les Descendans des Mages a Bombay,” it 
will be seen that this veneration falls little short of adoration. 

“In a voyage from Ceylon to Canton,” he writes, “it was my 
good fortune to have for fellow-passengers several distinguished 
Parsees. They ate apart from the other passengers, which did 
not prevent them from inviting me to their table to share their 
repast. Their hands were enveloped in delicate linen napkins, 
thus avoiding all contact with the meats they served us. If by 
accident the slightest soil appeared upon their fingers they were 
immediately bathed in a silver basin filled with perfumed water. 
At the dessert I was invited to smoke my cheroot, but my hosts 
refrained altogether from following my example, which would 
have been to profane by contact with the lips the sacred element 
of Fire. For cheroots they substituted sweet-scented pastilles, 
which they slowly sucked. I embraced the occasion to speak 
of their religion and the temples which they build to the Fire, : 
and this is what they told me. 

“ God, according to our faith is the emblem of glory, of light, 
and of splendor, and it is because a flame emits light that the 
Parsee in prayer contemplates the Sacred Fire, or turns his face 
to the sun. He believes both to be the most perfect image of 
the All-Powerful. For the Parsee Fire is the purest, the most 
radiant element, and in a practical point of view, the most nec- 
essary to man. It is the agent, concealed or visible, of innu- 
merable phenomena as well in the bosom of the earth as upon 
its surface. The Aryans revered it ; the Romans built temples 
and appointed vestals to keep alive the sacred flame. The lamp 
which burns night and day in Catholic churches is not simply 
alight, but a symbol. You must not suppose we venerate all 
fires. That which is the object of our worship must be repro- 
duced nine times before it can be burned upon the altar. There 
is one fire which comes in a direct line from heaven, the light- 
ning, and this is the purest — the Fire par excellence. When 
the fire has reproduced itself nine times by the successive com- 
bustion of sandal-wood, it is the brand of the ninth combustion 
which becomes the Sacred Fire. That which we venerate to- 
day in Bombay in the Atash Adarems and the Atash Behrams, 
or temples, was received three leagues from Calcutta during a 
thunder-storm. The lightning had struck a tree, and it was 
consumed. Our priests took from it coals still burning, and 
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these coals, reverentially fed by means of sandal-wood fagots, 
were transported, with devout ceremony and still burning, from 
Calcutta into our temples in Bombay. 

“The doctrine of Zoroaster teaches that God is one. It 
proclaims His power and His goodness in regard to man and 
the veneration of Fire. It demands an abhorrence of Ahriman, 
the principle of evil and the instigator of sinful thoughts. All 
these beliefs, or nearly all, you find in all religions. But there 
is one other belief our doctrine teaches which you do not find 
in all. It is this: The genius of Evil will not be eternal. It 
will have disappeared from this world before that day when 
the oon of one God shall have become the universal relig- 
ion ! 

This creed, if creed it be, certainly gives an exalted view of 
the God of the Magi, and coupled as it is with the very high 
morality of the sect, suggests comparisons not unworthy the 
consideration of Christians. 

In their domestic habits the Parsees are much changed dur- 
ing these last few years. Formerly the men took their meals 
separate from the family ; now they all sit together around the 
table and partake in company. On marriage occasions, after 
the numerous guests are assembled, the feast is spread on 
banana leaves instead of the snowy damask. It is a very old 
custom whieh still prevails, to return thanks to God for His 
beneficence in supplying all who believe in Mazda. As has 
been already said, the Parsee, even on the most festive occasion, 
never smokes either tobacco or opium, for the sacred emblem 
of fire must never approach the mouth which is impure. 

The Parsee woman occupies a much more honorable position 
than the Hindoo or Moslem woman. She is always considered 
in the sacred books ; her religious duties are identical with the 
man’s, and after her death her spirit is invoked, as are those of 
the other sex. 

The Parsee woman is very delicate in her personal habits, 
her first attention on rising in the morning being given to her 
own bath; then to the baths of her children. After her hus- 
band, who every morning devotes some hours to prayer, has 
left the house, and the children are in school, household affairs 
claim her attention; but this over needlework, especially em- 
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broidery, in which she excels, occupies her until noon, when all 
dine together, and the needlework is resumed until evening, 
when she drives out in her carriage to take the air or visit 
friends, quite in our western fashion. 

The great ambition of a young Parsee girl is to make a good 
marriage, and this secured she is almost invariably a good wife, 
devoting herself to her children, which are numerous and re- 
garded as the greatest blessing. Formerly women were forbid- 
den to appear in public; or, if they went out, it was in a close 
earriege, and thickly veiled; but this sort of claustration is 
now ended. You can see them any evening riding like the 
Europeans, in open carriages and without veils. In short, the 
Parsees are much like Europeans with this exception: they are 
far more domestic in their tastes and habits, and more strenuous 
in the performance of their religious duties. 

Each day of the month has for the fervent Mazdeen its spe- 
cial employment, of which the following are a few: The first 
and the seventh are consecrated to the adoration of Ahura 
Mazda. All labor is suspended, but if you enter a house un- 
expectedly they are delighted to receive you. They avail them- 
selves of this suspension of labor to investigate a little the state 
of the household and the condition of their finances as weil as 
that of their souls. The third day of the month is propitious 
to the healing of broken friendships, and is favorable to har- _ 
vests. , The fifth day is the one most desirable for the wedding- 
day, and happy are they who are born on that blessed day, for 
their lives are sure to flow peacefully on. The Despador or 
ninth, is consecrated to the memory of the dead. If a Parsee 
is ambitious of becoming a great scholar, of winning fame as 
an author, a navigator, an astrologer, or an artist, it is on the 
thirteenth day that he must begin his studies. The twentieth 
belongs to Behram, the chief of the invisible Vasdas Behram, 
or good genii. Of all who make war against demons, Behram 
is the most untiring and the most invincible. Never yet has 
he been vanquished, and a dazzling flame is hisemblem. The 
thirtieth and last are devoted by both men and women to mak- 
ing a grande toilette and to the review of the good and bad 
deeds of the whole month. 
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Numerous commercial preoccupations and sometimes indif- 
ference in regard to religious matters, cause many Parsees to 
rise in the morning and retire at night forgetful of the du- 
ties their prophet has prescribed for the day. But it is not 
thus on the first day of the year. On that day every one rises 
before dawn, and after fresh ablutions and donning their new- 
est garments, all hasten to the Fire-temple, and there, amid 
prayers and thanksgivings, burn upon the altar small pieces of 
sandal-wood, an offering of love to the founder of their religion. 
After this they celebrate their most important festival in mem- 
ory of the revelations made by Ahura Mazda to Zoroaster. 

Another festival, that of the creation of the world, has a 
curious and interesting origin. According to the prophet, the 
world was created in three hundred and sixty-five days, divided 
into six periods of unequal duration. At the end of each of 
these periods there is a day of rest called Gahambar and on 
this occasion the Parsees assemble together — citizen and peas- 
ant, rich and poor, noble and plebeian, to adore God and to 
partake of a fraternal repast in common. We are not told 
what Ahura Mazda created in the first, second and third periods. 
The trees did not appear until the fourth, the animals on the 
fifth, and man on the sixth and last, as in Genesis. On this 
day the Parsees chant their Gathas, or sacred canticles, and 
the priests pray for the dead. 

A curious festival occurs on the eleventh month of the year, 
in honor of the genii who protect animals. To celebrate this 
the Parsees abstain from meat, and the rich cause all the ani- 
mals they possess to be gathered before the doors of their 
houses, where they solemnly feed them with their own hands, 
forming a curious and interesting spectacle. 

The customs of the Parsees before and after the birth of a 
child are peculiar. A month before the expected arrival of 
the little stranger the young wife’s mother-in-law robes her in 
a new and beautiful garment, and sends to her parents a pres- 
ent of milk, sugar, fish and curds, a politeness which they ac- 
knowledge by a similar and much more bountiful gift to the 
mother-in-law. The evening brings the two families and their 
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friends together to a sumptuous dinner. A room is selected 
for this feast opening towards the east, and is richly decorated 
with flowers and plumes, and fragrant powders of various colors 
are strewn upon the floor. Upon a platform in this room the 
young wife is installed, where she receives another new and 
sumptuous garment, anda red line is traced upon her forehead. 
To the corsage of her dress they attach a cocoanut and a betel 
nut, dates and other fruits emblematic of fertility, and thus 
burdened and decorated, and accompanied by her friends, she 
repairs to her mother’s house. Here at the threshold she is 
received by the latter, who, after offering her a plate of rice, 
breaks an egg and a cocoanut. She then enters the house right 
foot foremost, and proceeds at once to the chamber destined 
for the birth of the child. Here she takes a lighted candle 
and a vase of water, and making seven times the tour of the 
chamber, dispensing the water as she proceeds, happily com- 
pletes the ceremony, for by it she has assured to her child the 
certainty that it shall never be shut ‘out from the light of the 
sun or destitute of water. On the day of the birth presents 
are again exchanged among all the relatives, and upon the 
mother’s bed as hostages for the good fortune of the babe are 
scattered a few pieces of silver and handfuls of rice. If the 
mother, as is usual among the wealthy Parsees, is attended by 
a European physician, he is treated with marked reserve by the ° 
- family, the chief of the household even declining to take his 
hand. 

Another custom not less peculiar is never omitted. On the 
sixth day after the birth a pencil and paper are placed by the 
mother’s pillow, upon which the genius who presides over the 
destinies of the infant is to inscribe its horoscope. Naturally 
enough nothing is found upon the paper, because the writing is 
invisible to mortal eyes, and the book of the future is closed. 
Fortunately this disappointment is not without remedy ; the 
mystery may yet be solved by an astrologer, who is at once 
summonéd. Putting all unconnected with the family from the 
room, the diviner, surrounded by only a few women of the 
household, proceeds to business. He demands the exact hour 
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of the child’s birth, and according to the answer, with a pencil 
inscribes upon a table before him innumerable figures and stars. 
He simply prescribes the names which the infant must bear, 
they being related to the star under whose influence it was 
born, generally adding the prediction of a long and happy life 
— a prediction which the happy mother is seldom so ungrateful 
as to forget. These diviners or joshis, having a shrewd knowl- 
edge of human nature, and being somewhat acquainted with 
medical science, usually furnish, in addition to their astrological 
predictions, useful directions for the management of the babe, 
thus atoning for any little harmless deceptions of which they 
may be guilty. 

At the age of six years both boys and girls are dressed in 
the sucha and belted with the kusté or sash, and a grand féte 
is held on the occasion. The child is placed before the priest, 
who, after reciting a prayer, makes it drink three times of the 
sacred nezanden and chew the bitter leaves of the pomegranate. 
Then the child is bathed and robed in white linen and led into 
the drawing-room in which are assembled the dastar, or high- 
priest, the relatives of the child and a crowd of invited guests, 
all in brilliant costumes except the priests who assist the dastar 
who are robed in white. 

According to the Magian laws a boy or girl cannot be mar- 
ried before the age of fifteen, and during many centuries this 
law was rigidly observed by the ancient Parsees. But long 
familiarity with Hindoo customs gradually modified its observ- 
ance. The Hindoos marry their children at the age of nine 
years, and those who fail to do this lose caste. The Parsees, 
however, though they sometimes affiance their children at this 
age, do not allow them to live together until they are of age. 

The marriage ceremony as practiced among the Parsees in 
Bombay is interesting. There are in this city priests of that 
sect whose profession is less to pray than to contract marriages. 


Acquainted as they are with nearly all the Parsee families, 


their reputation, their fortnne, they know in which houses to 
find boys and girls suited to each other. As soon as they con- 
sider marriage suitable they lose no time in communicating 
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with the parents, who, with few exceptions, receive with favor 
the proposals of the holy personage. Before taking any fur- 
ther steps, however, they require that the papers on which the 
diviners inscribed the horoscope of the children at their birth 
shall be compared. These documents are therefore put into the 
hands of an astrologer who consults the stars and reports accord- 
ingly. If the augury is inimical the union is at once broken 
off and forever. If it is favorable the day of the marriage is 
immediately appointed. . 

On this occasion, asin this country and Europe, presents are 
in order. The father-in-law of the young girl, more than the 
other relatives, is expected to be very liberal; but woe to the 
poorer classes, whom this custom nearly ruins; for the loans 
which the parents make, often at heavy interest, weigh upon 
them all their lives. All the friends are invited to the wedding, 
and if the family belong to the wealthier class the number of 
guests may reach fifteen hundred. Half of these remain in 
the garden, the interior of the house being gallantly appropri- 
ated to the women. Before the ceremony the mother of the 
bride, attended by a group of friends, repairs to the house of 
the groom, and presents from the fiancee a rich robe and a gold 
ring, these being conveyed in a silver vase, and presented by 
the mother’s right hand. Returned from this visit the same 
persons distribute among the guests bouquets of roses and 
betel flowers, their stems wrapped in gold paper and sprinkled 
with fragrant water. These preparations completed the pro- 
cession from the bridegroom’s house sets out with much parade 
for the house of the bride. At the head of the procession 
marches a band of native or European musicians, playing the 
gayest airs. Next comes the groom, the priest who is to per- 
form the ceremony at his side, and followed by his family and 
invited guests, and finally all the women and children who 
choose to join the procession, each in her gayest and richest 
adornments, 


Just as the sun disappears beneath the horizon the bridal 
pair together enter the great hall and take their places. Dur- 
ing the preliminary ceremonies, which are long and intricate, 
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and in which the number seven figures in the most inexplicable 
way, holy incense rises from the little altar on which burns the 
Sacred Fire. The preliminaries completed the officiating priest 


addresses alternately two witnesses who stand one on the right 
of the groom and the other on the left of the bride, who rep- 


resent the grandparents, who may or may not be living. Of 
the first he demands: “ Do you consent to take in marriage for 


this groom the bride who stands beside him, and do you prom- 
ise to pay him a gift in silver and red gold?” After the usual 


affirmative response he addresses the representative of the 
bride’s grandsire: “‘ Have you promised to give in marriage 


this child of your house to this man, and have you done this 
with all honest intention, and in all sincerity and for the pro- 


motion of their best good?” “TI have promised,” replies the 
second witness. Prayers to God and to the thirty genii presid- 


ing over the thirty days of the month, are then offered and the 
ceremony is ended. These prayers are not pronounced in the 


ordinary language, but in the Pasang tongue, which was spoken 
by the Parsees more than a thousand years ago, and is a good 


deal like the modern Persian. The prayers used in the Fire- 
temples are in the Avesta language, taken from the book called 


Fasna, and is no more understood by the worshippers than is 
the Latin by the ordinary Catholic hearer. 


The significance of the preliminary ceremonies, which are 
omitted in this paper, is that the life of the young couple is 


henceforth one forever and ever. As to the figure seven, it is 
the fortunate number of the Magi who believe in seven arch- 


angels, seven heavens, and in the creation of the earth in seven 
continents. 

IV. The death of a Parsee is attended by the following cer- 
emonies: When the dying person is in the last extremity, the 
body is bathed and dressed in new clothing and all the opera- 
tions necessary to the laying out of the dead performed before 
_ the breath leaves the body, that no hand may be polluted by 
touching it after it has ceased to breathe. The priest assisting 
at this operation all the while chants the prayer from the Zend 
Avesta, ‘May the Most High pardon all your offences com- 
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mitted against his will, his commands, and the laws of the true 


religion of Zoroaster. May the Lord give you a good place 
in the world you are about to enter, and have mercy on you.” 


If the dying man has strength to articulate he joins his voice 
to that of the priest ; if too far gone for this his son or some 


near relative responds in his stead. When all is over the Par- 
see’s hands are crossed upon his breast, his feet tied together, 


and the body extended upon a marble bier. The relatives and 
friends gather around it, but no Parsee risks contamination by 


touching the body again. Until the hour of the funeral the 
priests never cease to burn sandal-wood upon a brazier beside 


the remains until the three days are passed during which the 
soul is still struggling to leave the body, the face meanwhile 


being thrice uncovered in the presence of a dog, a sacred ani- 
mal having two spots like little globes of fire above the eyes. 
These dogs, according to the Parsee’s faith, have the power to 


aid the escape of the soul from the body, and to protect it 


from evil spirits. On the fourth day the soul enters the un- 
known world, and while prayers in the dwelling are said to fa- 
cilitate its entrance there, the body is borne to the “ Tower of 


Silence,” deposited on one of its granite flagstones, and left to 


the cloud of vultures always in waiting there, and which de- 
vour its flesh in an hour. 


The “ Tower of Silence” has the appearance of an enor- 


mous gas reservoir open at the top. Its circular walls are built of 


solid granite, the exterior painted white. Im Bombay these 
structures stand on high hills and have an elevation of thirty 


feet. In the interior of this sinister monument is a high plat- 


form three hundred feet in circumference, formed of three 


ranges on which the bodies are laid naked, their faces to the 
sky. As there is the same number of stones in each concen- 


tric range they of course diminish in size in converging 
towards the centre of the edifice. Upon the largest are laid 
the bodies of men, on the next those of women, the smallest 
being reserved for children. In each of these granite ranges 
are chiselled numerous little channels all converging towards 
the vast deep well in the centre of the tower. When the vul- 
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tures have completed their work, which occupies scarcely an 
hour, the bones, rapidly dried by the tropical sun, are thrown 
pell mell into the central well where by the abundant use of 
quicklime they soon become dust. Rich and poor, all are con- 
founded in one undistinguished equality. “Let no one pol- 
lute the earth, our mother!” runs a verse in the commands of 
Zoroaster. It was to avoid the most dreadful of all pollutions 
of mother-earth that the Parsees devised this methed of dispos- 
ing of their dead which, however horrifying to us, has some 
advantages. 

A few years ago Mr. Monier Williams, professor of Sanscrit 
in Oxford University, England, visited the Silent Tower on 
Malaba Hill, Bombay. Horrified at the Parsee method of 
disposing of their dead, he was loud in his expressions of dis- 
gust and revolt. Subsequently in a conversation with M. Me- 
rampi, secretary of the Parsee community, he received the fol- 
lowing reply to his strictures : 


“Our prophet, Zoroaster, who lived about three thousand 
years ago, teaches us to consider the elements as emblems of 
the Divinity. The earth, the fire, iron, he tells us should 
never be polluted by flesh in the process of decay. Naked, 
he adds, we came into the world and naked should we leave it. 
But the remains of our bodies should be annihilated and dis- 
persed as rapidly as possible, so that neither our mother-earth 
nor the beings still living upon it may be injured by them. 
Our prophet was indeed the wisest man of this world and, ac- 
cording to his directions, we build our cemeteries on the crest 
of hills above all human habitations. It is God who sends the 
vultures, and their absorption is more rapid than would be that 
of millions of worms if we trusted it to them as you do. Noth- 
ing could be more perfect nor healthy than our manner of do- 
ing this painful work. In these five Towers of Silence which 
you have seen in Bombay are the bones of all the Parsees who 
have lived and died in this city for two hundred years. And 
no living thing has been exposed to injury or contagion on 
their account. No exhalations can rise from them as from your 
cemeteries where thousands lie buried, to poison the atmosphere 
and cause fatal diseases.” : 


It should be said that the Silent Tower always stands in the 
center of a large area, which is entirely surrounded by an in- 
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surmountable open iron fence, no least fibre of wood being al- 
lowed near this solemn construction. And when a new tower 
is to be built, the fence is first of all constructed, and within 
this enclosure, for many weeks before commencing the struc- 
ture, priests offer up daily prayers that the infraction of the 
laws of Zoroaster about to be committed may be forgiven. 
These laws, as we have seen, forbid the consignment of the 
dead to the earth, a practice pronounced by the prophet dan- 
gerous to the living. They pray to the guardian angels of 
souls, to the genius of the earth, to the archangels and finally 
to Ahura Mazda. “QO, God !” they cry, “knowing that 
it is forbidden to pollute the earth by contact with the dead, 
we supplicate thee to permit us to deposit upon this place the 
bodies of those whose souls have left this world to enter an- 
other and unknown world.” 

In addition to the horror felt by the Parsee at the thought 
of the contaminating touch of the dead there is the hygienic 
side of the question. Even if they did not believe their sys- 
tem to be the best in the world to protect the living, they could 
not adopt cremation which Mr. Williams suggested to them, 
for the prophet forbids the sacred element of Fire to be em- 
ployed in burning an impure thing. 

No religious peoples manifest a more enduring regard for 
their dead than the descendants of the Magi. During the en- 
tire year after their decease they perform nearly every day a 
commemoration service in their former dwelling. It is especi- 
ally during the last ten days of the year that the souls of the 
departed yearn for communion with the living. The survivors 
believe that in the cracking of furniture, in the wailing of the 
wind and the moaning of the sea they hear their pathetic calls. 
“Who prays for us?” they seem to murmur: “ Who brings 
us offerings ? Who among all who loved us brings us food and 
clothing?” In the last ten days of the year, therefore, the 
dwellings of those who are no more are filled with flowers and 
fruits, the finest the season affords. 

In all these usages, fantastic as some may appear, we find a 
new proof that the disciples of Zoroaster believe in the immor- 
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tality of the soul, in the existence of a Supreme Being and in 
the final extinction of evil. And in their virtuous lives, in 
their intelligence and love of progress, so vastly superior to 
those of the Hindoos and Mohammedans by whom they are 
surrounded, we may see a promise that the little group of Par- 
sees in Bombay, with their few brethren scattered in India— 
the sole descendants of the sacred order of the Priesthood of 
Zoroaster—of the Wise Men who in such infinite faith followed 
the star to the manger of Bethlehem, and the last remnants of 
one of the greatest people of antiquity, have yet a future before 
them and are not numbered amcng the peoples soon to pass 
away. Caroline M. Sawyer. 


ARTICLE XIX, 


Accounted Worthy of the Resurrection. 


The sons of this world marry and are given in marriage; but they that are ac- 
counted worthy to attain to that world, and the resurrection from the dead, neith- 
er marry, nor are given in marriage. Luke xx. 34, 35. 

WE once published our views of this passage in one of the 
weekly papers of our church; and the late Dr. Thayer, then 
editor of the Quarterly, remarking thereon, said it was the 
best exposition he had ever seen. This commendation, from 
so high authority, has encouraged us to prepare it anew, and 
offer it to the Quarterly ; hoping it will be as favorably re- 
garded by his successor and his patrons, as by the former 
editor. 

The style of our composition can no doubt be improved ; but 
the truth of our rendering and exposition, we are convinced, is 
unassailable, resting on a foundation that cannot be moved. 
If our Greek is at fault, (though supported by abundant New 
Testament usage,) the Greek masters can make the necessary 
corrections ; and we earnestly call upon them to do so. 

I. There are some mistranslations in this passage, 
though taken from the revised edition. These make the pas- 
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sage to differ from its parallels in Matthew and Mark, with 
which it would otherwise agree. See Matt. xxii. 29, 30, Mark 
xii. 24, 25. These speak of the resurrection as universal, no 
limitation or qualification being expressed or implied; while 
in Luke the resurrection is restricted to those who are account- 
ed worthy ; though further along this restriction is not recog- 
nized, but is apparently contradicted. This fact itself is a 
plain indication that something is wrong. 

(1) In the first place, in the expression, “sons of this 
world,” sons is not the best rendering. The word means sons, 
to be sure ; but when, as in the passage before us, it embraces 
both men and women, it is better to translate it, as in the old 
version, children. The language, “marry and are given in 
marriage,” has reference to both sexes. Men marry, and wo- 
men are given in marriage. The latter expression had its ori- 
gin in the fact, that in Oriental lands ladies married young, 
and were given away by their parents, themselves having but 
little to say on the subject. This was often true of young men. 
But when both are mentioned together, by an Oriental author, 
who would expect him to neglect the opportunity of saying 
something in disparagement of the female? Jesus employs 
the popular language of his age and country. 

(2) In the clauses, “this world,’ and “that world,” the 
original for world is aion, (cov), about which there has been 
much controversy. It generally means age, or dispensation, 
and is often used to denote the Jewish or Christian age. In 
some of these instances Dr. Campbell would prefer state, as 
the more appropriate word. The proper word for world is 
kosmos (x0opos,) though a few times oikowmen (otxovpérm) is 
used for the inhabited earth or land, from oikeo (oixéo) to 
dwell. It generally denotes a limited territory, and never 
more than the Roman Empire. In the present instance, the 
construction of the passage shows, that aion means the present 
state or constitution of things, as compared with the future 
life; the one being physical, the other spiritual ; the first ad- 
mitting of marriage, and requiring it; the last neither requir- 
ing nor admitting of it. We are not aware that this term is 
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ever used in this way elsewhere, in the New Testament; but 
we are utterly at a loss as to what other meaning to give to it 
in this passage. 

If the passage itself admitted of any doubt, the parallel pas- 
sages would set the matter at rest. The question put to Jesus, 
concerning the woman with seven husbands, involved a serious 
objection to the doctrine of the Pharisees, who made the two 
states to be alike, or rather the same ; but not to that of Jesus, 
who taught that they were very different. Therefore, he said 
to the Sadducees, who had asked the question, and who as- 
sumed that he and the Pharisees held the same doctrine, “ Ye 
do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God.” 
He does the same as to say, “ As this world is constituted, 
marriage is proper and necessary ; but in that spiritual state, 
it is neither required nor possible.” 

The children of this state or physical condition, are all man- 
kind ; for marraige is designed to be universal. It is not con- 
fined to a worthy class, but embraces the worthy and the un- 
worthy. This leads us to notice the chief error in the passage 
before us. 

(3) The passage is at fault, in being so construed as to ig- 
nore the intimate connection between the two verses, the 34th 
and 35th. The first says, “The sons of this world marry and 
are given in marriage ;” the next, “ But they that are account- 
ed worthy,” ete. The original of the pronoun they here used 
is the Greek article hoi (0) in the plural, often used in this 
manner, both in the singular and plural, and translated as a 
pronoun. The translators here treat it as if it had no antece- 
dent. If it had none, (and it is often used without any,) the 
translation would be correct. But here there is an antecedent ; 
and it must be recognized, if we do not intend to pervert the 
sense of the passage. 

The antecedent is sons, more fully, “ sons of this world,” or 
as we prefer children, whioi (v0 ;) and the required agreement, 
in gender and number, with the antecedent, is exact. Besides, 
in the Greek, there is no word answering to the relative that, 
in the language, “‘ They that are accounted worthy.” The next 
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word after they, is a passive participle in the aorist tense, having 
the same gender and number as both the article and its ante- 
cedent, and therefore, the rendering should be, “ But they, hav- 
ing been accounted worthy,” etc., that is, the children of this 
state, . . having been accounted worthy to attain to that 
world, and the resurrection, etc., neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage. They are no longer children of this world, but 
are children of God, being children of the resurrection. 

All that is said in this passage, is predicated of the children 
of this world, or the subjects of the present existence, meaning 
all mankind ; and this brings it into harmony with the parallel 
passages in Matthew and Mark. The reason why these pas- 
sages differ, is not so much on account of forgetfulness on the 
part of the evangelists, as on account of the variety of lan- 
guage by Jesus himself. We all understand that he said a 
great deal more, on every occasion, than what is recorded. 
There is no doubt that he varied his expressions relating to 
- the same subject, and may have used, not only all the forms 
reported, but others not reported, and perhaps not remem- 


bered. 

It is not difficult to see how Jesus came to nse the words 
given by Luke. The Sadduces contended that man had no 
worthiness for immortal life, that is not possessed by the brute 
creation. They may have said so on the present occasion ; and 
if they did not, Jesus knew what they thought and often said. 
His reply is adapted to meet this objection ; and we doubt not 
was so intended. He shows in what the worthiness of men 
consists. They are the sons of God, and therefore the sons 
of the resurrection. Being like God, that is immortal, im- 
plied in being his sons, they are destined to immortality. 

The following passages have the article in the plural (0) ; 
and it is used in the same way, both with an antecedent and 
without; Matt. iv. 20, 22, xxi. 25, xxvi. 66, xxvii. 66, xxviii. 
15; Mark vi. 49, viii. 16, ix. 32, 34, x. 26, xii. 3. 14, 16, xiv. 
11; Luke vii. 4, ix. 10, xx. 5, 15, xxiv. 42. In all these pas- 
sages the antecedent of hoi, they is at once obvious. “ And 
they straitway left the nets,” “ And they left the boat,” “ And 
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they reasoned in themselves.” So with the rest. The follow- 
ing, having no antecedent, the word Aoi is defined by the words 
that follow it. The examples selected to illustrate this usage 
are the following: Matt. vili. 33, xiv. 33, xv. 38, xxvi. 57, 
xxvii. 39; Mark v. 14; Luke viii. 1213. ‘“ And they (hoi) 
that fed them fled,” “ And they that were in the boat worship- 
ped him,” “ And they that did eat were four thousand.” So with 
the rest. Here the words that follow the hoi show its applica- 
tion ; while in the other examples this is done by the preced- 
fng words. 

Luke xxii. 25 is treated by the translators as if there were 
no antecedent, when we think there is. It reads thus: And 
he said unto them, the kings of the Gentiles have lordship 
over them ; and they (hoi) that have authority over them are 
called benefactors. The last sentence should rather be, “ And 
they (the kings) that have authority over them are called ben- 


efactors.” This is precisely like the passage we are consider- 
ing; while it shows clearly the difference in the two classes of 
passages given above. 

(4) “ Being accounted worthy ” is implied in the original ; 


but the rendering is defective, as it fails to bring out the idea, 
also implied, of the actual possession of that of which men are 
worthy. The original kataxiothentes (xétagwmbertes) is an 
aorist passive participle. It denotes worthiness; but it denotes 
more. It implies the actual possession of what is called “ that 
state and the resurrection,” as well as being worthy of them; 
and there is no word in the Greek for the rendering accounted. 
The children of this world do not cease to marry, because they 
are accounted worthy of immortal life; nor because they are 
worthy ; but because they are in possession of it. We would, 
therefore, with Dr. Campbell, render the word, honored, thus: 
“ But they, having been honored with that state, and the resur- 
rection from the dead,” etc. ‘ Honored to attain it” is more 
literal, but it does not improve the sense; and so we prefer 
the shorter form. 

Of course, if men are honored with that state and the resur- 
rection, it is because they are accounted worthy, and are 
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worthy ; but honored is the better word to use, because it im- 
plies the actual possession, as well as the worthiness ; when the 
other form of words does not; and it is the former and not the 
latter that constitutes the reason for not marrying, and for the 
other things affirmed. 

The following passages will show the propriety of our ren- 
dering of this word, “accounted worthy.” The original verb 
has two forms, the simple and compound (iw and xaxa§wo) ; 
the last having the preposition kata (xer«). The translators 
make no distinction between these words, giving both the same 
version. We will give a few passages to illustrate their usage: 
Luke vii. 7, “ Neither thought I myself worthy to come unto 
thee.” There is no term for thought in this passage. It is like 
accounted in the passage we are considering. The meaning is 
that he had not honored himself with a visit to the Saviour. 
The reason implied is his unworthiness ; but this is not ex- 
pressed. The verb is the simple form. Luke xxi. 36. “Watch 
ye, therefore, and pray always, that ye may be accounted 
worthy to escape all these things, that shall come to pass, (are 
about to come to pass,) and to stand before the Son of man.” 
Here the compound form is employed, and the passage is the 


more important as being the language of Luke, and in close 
proximity to the passage under consideration. 

The worthiness to escape the impending calamities and to 
stand before the Son of man is implied; but the actual es- 
cape, ete., was’ the more important, and is implied in the 


Greek but not in the translation. When we say a man is 
worthy of the presidency of the United States, we do not mean 
that he is president, or ever will be. But when we say a man 
is honored with the presidency, we mean he is president. The 
word accounted is no part of the passage last quoted, nor of 
any other that will be quoted. For some reason, the word un- 
der consideration, rendered “ accounted worthy,” is not recog- 
nized by the revisers, in Luke xxi. 36. Here as well as in 
the other passages, honored is a better rendering than the one 
employed. : 

Acts v.41. “They therefore departed from the presence of 
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the council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
dishonor for the Name.” Counted is not here. That they 
were worthy to suffer dishonor, would be better. But this is 
not all. They rejoiced, not alone for their worthiness to suffer 
dishonor, but for the actual suffering of it. Therefore, “they 
rejoiced in being honored to suffer dishonor,” is better still. 
Here the compouud verb is used. See similar passages: 1 Tim. 
v. 17, 2 Thess. i. 5, 11, Heb. iii. 3, x. 29. 

II. The rest of the passage, after verses 34, 35, which is 
the same essentially as the parallel passages, is in entire har- 
mony with our exposition thus far given. Some of the phrase- 
ology is directly opposed to the ideas of the Pharisees on the 
same subject. It hardly need be added, that it refutes the 
theory of some, that Jesus taught no original doctrine of the 
resurrection, but only accommodated his teaching to the pre- 
vailing opinions. 

1. For neither can they die any more. According to Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian, the Pharisees held to a resurrec- 
tion in the form of transmigration ; and this is borne out by a 
number of passages in the New Testament. In some things, 
Josephus, as there is reason to believe, did not correctly rep- 
resent the Jews; but in this particular, the corroborating evi- 
dence should convince us that he did. That the soul, coming 
back from hades to this world, would die no more, they did 
not believe ; nor that such would be as the angels. | 

We were at first a little embarrassed with the word for, at 
the beginning of the above sentence. It seemed superfluous 
and out of place, But it is in the Greek, and it is there for a 
purpose. It gives a reason for there being no marriage in the 
future life. Men do not die there, and for that reason they do 
not marry. If they died in that world, as they do in this, 
marriage would be equally necessary. 

Being equal to the angels, or, more properly, being like the 
angels, may be another reason for no marriage in that state ; 
or it may be the same reason in a different form. Among the 
heathen those beings called angels by Christians are denomi- 
nated gods and are worshiped. These marry and are given in 
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marriage. They are sometimes faithful to their marriage ob- 
ligations ; but more generally not. So the Pharisees believed 
that those who came back from hades would marry, as they 
had done before their visit to the under world. Some of the 
Christian fathers believed that the sons of God, who took for 
wives the daughters of men, recorded in Genesis, were angels. 

2. That the dead are raised, even Moses showed, in the 
place concerning the Bush. That the dead are raised must 
embrace all the dead, and not a select number that are ac- 
counted worthy. Of course, what goes before must have the 
same universal application ; and this proves our general view 
of this passage to be correct. What is said’ of “the Bush” 
will be understood when it is known that in the time of our 
Saviour, the Bible had no division of chapters and verses; and 
that passages were referred to by naming some prominent 
things alluded to therein. Hence, what took place at the burn- 
ing bush was referred to by calling it “the Bush.” A number 
of such references are found in the New Testament. Mark ii. 
26, Rom. xi. 2, ete. 

How Moses showed that the dead are raised, at the burning 
bush, need not be dwelt upon in this article, as the matter is 
familiar to everyone. We need not suppose that the words, 
“Tam the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob,” were originally spoken to show that these patri- 
archs were then living in the immortal life; or that Jesus be- 
lieved they were spoken with this view. One thing we may 
safely presume, namely, that Jesus did not use this argument 
to prove a fiction ; and therefore, these patriarchs were living, 
in the time of Moses. The word of Jesus is equally conclusive 
without the quotation as with it. The argument with the 
Pharisees was conclusive for one reason; with us it is conclu- 
sive for another and different reason. 

3. For all live unto Him. This does not, we think, convey 
the true meaning. Zo live, in the New Testament, often 
means to be made alive. “Lay thy hand upon her and she 
shall live,” that is, shall be made alive> And no scholar will 
be likely to claim that to him expresses the sense of the origi- 
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nal better than by him. All are made alive by God; and 
therefore he is the God of all the living. We strongly sus- 
pect that the logical consistency of these words has been over- 
looked by most readers. The translation has misled them. 
All live unto him most naturally means that all live right- 
eously, that is, in the future life. Is it true, then, that God is 
the God of the living, for this reason? Is it not, rather, true 
that he is the God of the living, because they are living by his 
means; and this is precisely what the passage says. or all 
are made alive by him. This is sound logic; while to make 
God the God of the living, because they all live to him, is 
neither sound logic nor common sense. 

III. Here we must notice the theory of some, advocated by 
no less a personage than Dr. Geo. Campbell, one of the most 
learned of modern scholars, and an eminent expounder of the 
Scriptures. It is this, that in this passsge the term resurrec- 
tion is employed in a modified sense, and denotes, simply, be- 
ing made alive after death; the resurrection proper being far 
in the future. The Sadduces, it is said, denied a future life; 
and all the Saviour was required to do, was to refute this idea; 
and this, it is added, is all the words imply, God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living ; for all are made alive by 
him. With this view the use of the present tense, they do 
not marry, they are as the angels, the dead are raised, all are 
made alive, etc., is accounted for. The future life is entered 
upon as fast as men die; but the resurrection, in the highest 
sense of the term, is far in the future and is to take place 
simultaneously. There is plausibility in this theory—more, 
we suspect, than of soundness. As Jesus stood related to the 
Sadducees, all that was required of him was the proof of a fu- 
ture life. But the Pharisees were also present, and they ex- 
pressed their approval of his reasoning. Jesus proves a future 
life to the Sadducees ; but he proves it by proving the resur- 
rection. And he goes further, and asserts a number of things, 
which need not have been touched upon, for their benefit alone. 
The Sadducees denied a future life, because they denied the 
resurrection; and the latter had to be proved in order to prove 


ae 
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the former. And in the view of Jesus there could be no future 
life without the resurrection. Hence, in showing that the pa- 
triarchs were living, Moses showed that the dead are raised. 
That the words, “the dead are raised,” mean only that the 
dead are living in a disembodied state, cannot be proved. 

If the term resurrection is used in the passage before us, in 
an inferior sense, then it must be employed in the same way 
in the parallel passages ; and with this view it will not be easy 
to prove that the resurrection in any other sense is taught in 
the gospels, except a few times as a figure. The Pharisees, 
surely, did not denote the entering on a future life, by the 
term resurrection; and they would not have approved the 
reasoning of Jesus if the issue of that reasoning had been 
merely a life beyond the grave. But what seems to settle the 
question is the supposition of marriage in the resurrection 
state. The Sadducess certainly were not so demented as 
to imagine that pure spirits would be troubled about each 
other’s wives. Had they expected to elicit from Jesus the 
proofs of a simple existence after death, they would have come 
to him with no such question as the one they proposed. 

The Pharisees, so far from using the term to denote enter- 
ing on a future life, thought men would be in the future life— 
that is, in Hades—no one could tell how long, before the resur- 
rection would take place. They held that the resurrection was 
coming back from the under world to this life, and not going 
to it. On the* contrary, the resurrection, in the view of our 
Lord, was the entrance of souls into the immortal life by tak- 
ing on spiritual bodies. The reunion of souls with the bodies 
left behind in this world, at some far distant period, which Dr. 
Campbell wishes to provide for, is now being generally re- 
linquished as alike unreasonable and unscriptural. 

The theory of Dr. Campbell involves the necessity of two 
resurrections, and two separate and distinct applications of the 
term resurrection. The first resurrection and the use of the 
term to denote it is the entrance of souls into a spiritual exist- 
ence beyond death ; the second resurrection and a correspond- 
ing use of the term is the union of souls with their bodies at 
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some far-off period. Neither of these things is denoted by the 
term resurrection, in the Scriptures. 

IV. We cannot well close this discussion without calling 
the reader’s attention to the perfect agreement of the passage 
discussed with the doctrine of a continuous resurrection; and 
its unfitness to a resurrection that is simultaneous and far in 
the future. The old version has the rendering, “They that 
shall be accounted worthy,” throwing the resurrection into the 
future. Then this future tense is immediately contradicted by 
the use of the present. They neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage. Strictly this means the resurrection is in the future; 
but those who shall be worthy of it do not now marry, nor are 
they given in marriage; but they are as the angels and can die 
no more! With this view the worthy ones are scarce. The re- 
visers have substituted the present tense for the future, which 
is better. “They that are accownted worthy.” But the orig- 
inal is better rendered in the past; Having been honored 

they neither marry, ete. Not marrying being in the 
present; and being honored, coming before this and being 
preparatory to it, must be in the past tense. When men and 
women have been honored with a future life and the resurrec- 
tion ; and as fast as they are so honored, they no longer marry 
nor are given in marriage. Such is the doctrine of this pas- 
sage. The resurrection is consecutive and continuous; but as 
we are passing into the future life every moment of time, with 
many it may be considered simultaneous. 

V. One or two objections may be noticed. First, the ex- 
pression, “The resurrection from the dead,” seems to imply 
the resurrection of a part only; and such was its meaning 
with the Pharisees; for in their view, while some came back 
from hades, others were left behind for another occasion, or 
perhaps forever. But the New Testament writers, as well as 
Jesus himself, meant by this language the same as by another 
form used interchangeably with it, namely, the resurrection of 
the dead. The first of these forms may have been used in 
conformity to the common practice, but without attaching to 
it the common ideas. When Jesus spoke of the resurrection, 
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he did not mean transmigration, as did the Pharisees; and he 
differed from them quite as much when he used the expression, 
“ resurrection from the dead,” that is, from a state of death. 

Second, it may be said that our construction of this passage 
makes that world or state, and the resurrection, to be identical. 
We reply, not exactly. The reference to that state was de- 
designed to show a contrast between the two states, the one 
physical and the other spiritual; and so far there is no allu- 
sion to the resurrection process. No doubt, if God so willed, 
men could exist as pure spirits. But the resurrection, as 
taught by Paul, and probably by Jesus, is the taking on of a 
spiritual body. This had no connection with the matter of 
marriage. It is therefore evident that a pure spiritual entity 
is one thing, and the soul clothed with a spiritual body is an- 
other and a different thing. This of itself sets aside the theory 
that a future life is a resurrection; for here they are plainly 
distinguished. 

Third, some may think that the passage contains a reference 
to two separate classes, whose conditions respectively are con- 
trasted. One class is described as the children of this world; 
the other as those who are honored with that world and the 
resurrection. Such seems to have been the opinion of the 
translators, both of the Old Version and of the Revision. But 
who are the second class? Not the inhabitants of this world, 
nor any portion of them ; for all these are the first class. The 
truth is, that the second class is nowhere to be found. 

There are no two classes, but one class, under different cir- 
cumstances or in different conditions. This is evident, not 
only from the use of the article hoi, which connects the second 
class with the first, but also from the assertion that they do 
not marry as they had done before. ‘“ As they had done be- 
fore,” is not said but is clearly implied. That they are now 
the children of God is no proof that another class is intended. 
We know that all mankind are the children of God, in one 
sense; and there is no sense in which they may not become so. 
This relation to God seems to be mentioned as a reason why 
' they are the subjects of the resurrection. Still, there is no ob- 
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jection to understanding the expression as denoting a moral 
semblance. The same is implied in being like the angels. 

The following may be taken as a translation of the more 
difficult part of this passage; The subjects of this state [of 
existence] marry and are given in marriage; but these, having 
been honored with that [spiritual] state? and the resurrection 
of the dead, neither marry, nor are given in marriage. 


W. E. Manley. 


ARTICLE XX. 


The New Thirty Years’ War. 


EVOLUTION is no new theme. The old philosopher of 
Samos taught it to his disciples in Magna Grecia six hundred 
years before the Christian Era, and of his teaching Ovid has 
left us a few details in his Metamorphoses. But the seed fell 
into stony ground. Knowledge was scarce and wise men 
seareer. The soldier was greater than the philosopher and the 
world was too much absorbed in the present to care much 
about the distant past. Here and there, however, along the 
course of time we see the centuries dotted with the name of 
one and another who speculated on the “ whence of all things.” 
Aristotle and Thales in Greece and Lucretius in Rome have 
left us their musings on the beginning and course of Nature, 
and in almost every religious system that the world has seen 
we find the views of the Author on Cosmogony, or the birth 
_and growth of the universe, strangely and inextricably mingled 
with his moral teachings. The priests of Egypt enwove the 
story of Creation, Destruction and Renovation into their awful 
and gloomy mysteries. The prophets of the Hindoos sang 
Creation and the Creator, Deluge and Fire, and the three 
avatars or descents of Brahma in their vedas or sacred hymns. 
The Greeks incorporated into their theology the story of the 
beginning as they imagined it. The Hebrew poets tell sub- 
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stantially the same tale in different modes, and Mahomet in 
his Koran has borrowed their version with little alteration. 

All these systems embody more or less the principle of Evo- 
lution—the principle of becoming. But they embody it only 
as a germ. Their seers saw but dimly. Their ideas were 
narrow and their words were as narrow as their ideas. For 
later days were reserved the task and the honor of developing 
the germ and of showing to what a magnificent tree it could 
grow. Verily here, as was said of old, “the Kingdom of Hea- 
ven was as a grain of mustard seed,” The smallest of all seeds 
has now become a mighty tree, overshadowing the whole earth, 
and not the earth only, but also the heavens. 

The first writer who gave clear utterance to modern evolu- 
tionary views regarding the earth was the German philosopher 
Leibnitz, the contemporary and rival of Newton in the discov- 
ery of the Fluxional Calculus. In his “ Protogea,” published 
in 1680 he maintained that this planet was originally a burn- 
ing, luminous mass, which ever since its creation has been un- 
dergoing refrigeration. When the outer crust had cooled 
down sufficiently to allow the vapours to be condensed, they 
fell and formed a universal ocean, covering the loftiest moun- 
tains and investing the whole globe. 

Crude as these views were, they were far in advance of pre- 
vious opinion and mark an epoch in the history of Evolution. 
But Leibnitz confined his vision to the earth. Laplace, a cen- 
tury later, cast his eye over the whole planetary system and 
seizing in his grasp what the older mathematician had not 
dared to touch, he announced his comprehensive Nebular The- 
ory, according to which all the bodies in that system were de- 
veloped from one original, fiery, vaporous mass by virtue of 
properties inherent in it from the beginning. This was a 
grand step in Evolution, for it made the sun, planets, satellites 
and all the other bodies of the group one in origin and there- 
fore one in nature. 

But these vast and far-reaching speculations were nothing 
more. They rested on no foundation. They had little evi- 
dence in their favor. As the essay of a schoolboy or a fresh- 
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man they dealt with great subjects, but they added nothing to 
our knowledge. They might be true or false. They proved 
nothing. Their immediate effect was to raise a howl of indig- 
nation from the authorities of the Church, and to bring down 
on their authors the charges of irreligion, infidelity and athe- 


ism,—the first growls of the long and desperate coming fight. 
But the battle of Evolution was not fought upon this ground. 
The arena was too large. It dissipated the forces. In the 
state of science at that day, speculation on the origin and his- 


tory of the Cosmos, of which almost nothing was known, was 
utterly useless. The fight, to be decisive, must be narrowed. 
The forces must be concentrated. In other words the argu- 
ments must be facts and not fancies. 


So feom the inorganic the contest was transferred to the or- 
ganic world, and close study of the living creation within reach 


of our senses took the place of wild ‘speculation concerning 
distant and intangible worlds. In proportion to its nearness 


became its intensity. Instead of beating the air, as formerly, 
the combatants struck each other. Each party felt that the 


principle for which he was fighting was at stake, and that the 
old doctrine of Special Creation must drive that of Evolution 


from the field, or acknowledge itself vanquished. For it was 


on behalf of these two principles that the fight was waged. 
The believers in Special Creation based their belief on a literal 


interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis. In fact it was 
an inevitable inference from the doctrine of the verbal inspira- 


tion and literal accuracy of the Hebrew scriptures. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine all the ‘animals and plants now living on 


the earth came on the tliird, fifth and sixth days of creation, 
direct from the hand of their Maker, and have continued with- 


out change ever since. The “tawny lion pawing to get free 
his hinder parts,” “the swift stag bearing up his branching 
head from underground,” as Milton writes, unwittingly paro- 


dying the story in Genesis, were the same then as they are 


now. The earth “brought forth grass and herb yielding seed, 
and the tree yielding fruit.”” The waters brought forth every 
living creature and every winged fowl and every beast of the 
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earth and every creeping thing. And as its creation was com- 
pressed into the short space of six days, so the whole existence 
of this terrestrial scene of life and activity was crowded into 
the ephemeral space of six thousand years. Before that time 


dead matter claimed a brief period of being and before dead 


matter was nothing. This was the faith for which the old con- 


servative party contended, and as long as their fundamental 
doctrine—the literal accuracy of the Hebrew Scripture—was 


unshaken, so long was their central principle logical and 
tenable, 


The new or evolutionary school on the other hand main- 
tained that the present creation did not spring suddenly and 
ready-made from the hand of its Maker, as Minerva from the 


head of Jove, but that it was the descendant of an earlier one, 
and that again from another earlier still, and so on in an al- 
most unbeginning series through ages that to our minds seem 
little short of eternal. Alongside of this doctrine stood an- 


other which taught that in this chain of. organic descent no 
generation exactly resembled its predecessor, but as the son 


differs from both his parents so every offspring differed some- 
what from its progenitors, and that this variation, accumula- 


ting in certain directions, eventually gave rise to creatures so 
different from their ancestors as to be called new species. In 
this way the population of the globe had changed from age to 
age by slow and almost imperceptible degrees and is now 
changing in the same manner, and perhaps at the same rate. 
Conflict between schools thus contradictory was inevitable. 
{t soon began and was marked by all the bitterness that at- 


tends theological controversy. At first the old school carried 
the day. It had position; it had means, it had prejudice 
and ignorance on its side; above all it had the enormous mo- 
mentum of centuries of undisputed possession. The new 


school was entangled in a maze of difficulties ; it had no firm 
standing ground; its adherents were few, mostly without in- 


fluence and means. The contest was far from equal. 
The French soldier-naturalist, Lamarck, was the leader of 
the forlorn hope. He was a close student of shells, and in the 
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course of his collection and description he was often complete- 


ly baffled by the difficulty of distinguishing one so-called 
" species from another. Intermediate forms were so numerous 
and their gradations so gentle that in many cases no distinc. 
tion at all could be drawn. He felt the old Orthodox doctrine 
on which he had been brought up slipping away from under 
him. He had been taught that a species was a real existence 
and that each had come distinct from the hand of its Maker 
and would remain distinct till the crack of doom. Lamarck 
was a man of truth. His mind was open to conviction. He 
felt the force of the evidence and surrendered. He thus be- 


came the “ Father of Modern Evolution.” His opinions are 
embodied in the following sentence: 


“From a great number of facts we learn that in proportion 


as the individuals of one of our species change their situation, 
climate and manner of living they change also by little and 
little the consistence and proportions of their parts, their form, 


their faculties, and even their organization, in such a manner 
that everything in them comes at last to participate in the mu- 
tations to which they have been exposed.” ! 


In these memorable words has this early but sagacious wri- 
ter embodied the salient feature of the doctrine of Evolution. 
But when Lamarck ascended from facts and began to seek 
the causes of this puzzling variation, he grew weak. He could 
find no motive power sufficient to produce it. He floundered 
in the slough of speculation where no firm footing was attain- 
able. At length he took refuge in two grand postulates, one 
of which was that there existed in all beings a tendency to 
progressive development, and the other that the force of chang- 
ing external circumstances compelled changes of action, and 
that these changes of action reacted and produced new organs. 
So near may a man come to the truth and yet miss it. Nature 
successfully concealed her secret until a mightier than Lam- 
arck arose. A theory thus destitute of foundation, however 
attractive, yet could not but fail to command the assent of log- 
ical minds, and hence the views of the French conchologist 

1 Lyell’s Principles,1853, p. 569. 
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were doomed to remain a tantalizing vision before the eyes of 
naturalists, and nothing more. 


But the’mightier than Lamarck was already in the field. 
As early as 1887 Charles Darwin began his first note-book on 


the origin of species by variation. Year after year his notes 
accumulated. Conviction slowly arose and deepened into cer- 


tainty, and in 1858 his first rude draft was ready for publica- 


tion. Its final appearance was somewhat hastened by the re- 
ceipt of a paper from his friend, Alfred Russell Wallace, then 
working in the East Indies, embodying similar conclusions de- 


duced from different data,—one of the numerous instances of 
the nearly simultaneous attainment of the same end by two 
workers without each other’s knowledge. The story is now a 
matter of history and need only be noticed. Puzzled to do 
justice to his friend and to himself at the same time, he re- 
ferred the matter to Sir Charles Lyell and to Sir Joseph 
Hooker, and by their advice the two papers were read at the 
same meeting of the Linnzan Society of London on the even- 
ing of the first of July, 1858. 

This memorable meeting was quickly followed by the pub- 
lication of the “Origin of Species” in the autumn of 1859, 
and these two events form an epoch in the story of Evolution. 
It will be necessary to pause here for a moment and point out 
the significance of this work. We have already remarked 
that the theory of Lamarck was rejected by the logical natu- 
ralist, not because it was false but because it was not proven. Its 
causes were idle and even repulsive. But Darwin’s theory was 
shored up by an underpinning of facts that admitted of no 
dispute and from which most of his conclusions were inevi- 
table inferences. He invoked no tendency to variation to aid 
him. His keen observation, whetted by the suggestive essay 
of Malthus on Population, detected what Nature so carefully 
concealed—the constant and severe struggle going on between 
all the members of the organic world, animal and vegetable 
alike. This was Nature’s grand secret, and this once wrested 
from her grasp the reading of the great Sphinx’s riddle be- 
came a matter of time. Darwin saw that of the almost innu- 
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merable young that come into existence few reach maturity ; 
and reasoning back to the cause of this scanty survival he 
found it in the possession of some quality that gave-its owner 
an advantage in the battle of life, and enabled him to crowd 
down his competitors. In the transmission of this quality to 
his offspring and its gradual intensification Darwin saw the 
origin of new species by what he called “ Natural Selection.” 
To this merciless law of Nature then and not to any special 
act of the Creator is due the killing off of old forms and the 
introduction of new ones by slow and imperceptible stages. 
The wealth of illustration and the force of argument with 
which the new doctrine was fortified set at naught all possibil- 
ity of refutation, and even rendered all successful opposition 
to its main principle a hopeless undertaking. From that epoch 
Evolution has stood on firm ground, and the passing years 
have only chronicled its progress and its triumphs. 

We use the word triumph advisedly ; for hopeless as further 
contest seemed from the first to minds unprejudiced and capable 
of feeling and obeying the force of evidence, yet, instead of ceas- 
ing, the conflict set in with tenfold greater intensity. So long 
as Evolution was a weak and insignificant foe the antipathy 
was also weak and insignificant. But when in 1858 Evolution 
became strong, and from acting on the defensive advanced to 
the position of an assailant, then the struggle became fierce, 
persistent and envenomed. It is hard now to realize the in- . 
tense bitterness with which the new doctrine was regarded by 
the old school. It would be tedious and would carry us too far 
from our main line to follow in detail the events of the war 
which has been raging since 1858. It must suffice to sketch 
some of the chief incidents and to note some of the leading 
combatants. 

Among the opponents of Evolution were ranged most of the 
conservative party in science; men past middle life, whose 
opinions were fixed and in whom that objection to change 
which seems almost inseparable from advancing age was very 
powerful; younger men in positions of responsibility and in- 
fluence for whom suspicion meant pecuniary and social loss; 
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men sensitive to ridicule; men prejudiced against all change ; 
men anxious to keep on the respectable side, and lastly men 
swayed by the influence of numbers. All these were to be 
found in the camp of the anti-evolutionists. 

But truth compels the statement that of all the foes of the new 
doctrine the Christian Church, a small section excepted, with 
its wide and powerful organization was by far the bitterest and 
the most uncompromising. With a few eminent and noble ex- 
ceptions its whole force was put forward to crush the new 
teaching in the beginning. Regard for what was in their 
opinion the “truth” was, we may confess, with most persons 
the ruling motive. But ignorance and unwillingness to be en- 
lightened were, we cannot doubt, in a very large number of 
cases the principle of action. 

By one or another of these combatants every available wea- 
pon was pressed into the service. The press, the platform and 
the pulpit were rabid against Evolution. Ridicule, invective 
and execration were poured on the new school. Infidel, Athe- 
ist and Heretic were some of the epithets freely applied to its 
members by their enemies, both lay and ecclesiastical. 

On the other there stood out prominently the names of a 
few men who having fairly considered the subject and being 
convinced of its truth had thrown prejudice aside and avowed 
from the first their adherence to Evolution. They were very 
few. By the side of Darwin there stood Lyell and Hooker 
and Huxley on the other side of the ocean, and on this side we 
see but one, the honored and lately lost botanist, Asa Gray. 
These were all the prominent men who at once took the part 
of the new school and they had but a meagre following. 

' Such was the state of things in 1858. 

The first direct conflict between the two parties occurred 
during the memorable meeting of the British Association at 
Oxford in 1860. It was a scene never to be forgotten by 
those who witnessed it. The feeling between the two parties 
ran so high and the tension was so severe as to produce a sup- 
pressed conviction that an outbreak was inevitable and immi- 
nent. And it came. Many versions of the affray are current, 
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but I prefer to quote the account recently published in the 
“ Life of Darwin” than to trust either to memory or to less 


responsible writers. It is as follows, “from an eye-witness of 
the scene :” 


“The excitement was tremendous. The lecture-room proved 
too small for the audience and the meeting adjourned to the 
library of the Museum, which was crammed long before the 
champions entered the lists. The numbers were estimated at 
from seven hundred to one thousand. Prof. Henslow, the pres- 
ident of the Section of Biology, occupied the chair and wisely 
announced that none who had not valid arguments to bring 
forward would be allowed to address the meeting ; a caution 
that proved necessary for no fewer than four combatants had 
their utterances burked by him because of their indulgence in 
vague declamation. 

“The Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) was up to time and 
spoke for full half an hour with inimitable spirit, emptiness 
and unfairness. It was evident from his handling of the sub- 
ject that he had been ‘crammed’ up to the throat and that he 
knew nothing at first hand. He ridiculed Darwin badly and 
Huxley savagely, but all in so persuasive a manner and in 
such dulcet tones that I forgave the president for allowing the 
discussion. Unfortunately the bishop, hurried along by the 
current of his own eloquence, so far forgot himself as to push 
his attempted advantage to the verge of personality in a tell- 
ing passage in which he turned around and addressed Huxley, 
asking him whether he was related by his grandfather’s or his 
grandmother’s side to an ape. Huxley replied to the scientific 
argument with force and eloquence, and to the personal allu- 
sion with a self-restraint that gave dignity to his crushing re- 
joinder : ‘I asserted and I repeat that a man has no reason to 
be ashamed of having an ape for his grandfather. If there 
were an ancestor whom I should feel shame in recalling, it 
would be a man, a man of restless and versatile intellect, who 
not content with an equivocal success in his own sphere of ac- 
tivity plunges into scientific questions with which he has no 
real acquaintance, only to obscure them by an aimless rhetoric 
and to distract the attention of his hearers from the real point 


at issue by eloquent digressions and skilled appeals to relig- 
ious prejudice.’ ” 


Forbearance after so unmistakable a declaration of war be- 
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came impossible. The two conflicting principles were contra- 
dictory in their nature, and nothing remained but complete 
victory on the one.side and unconditional surrender on the 
other. 

Space forbids our following this new thirty-years’ war into 
detail. Nor is it necessary. A few of its salient epochs only, 
must be noticed in passing. 

The most conspicuous actor during these thirty years has 
been the great reformer, Death. Few of the older men who 
championed the conservative party now survive, and with 
them are gone their prepossessions and their prejudices, their 
strong habits, traditions and influence. A new generation has 
arisen in great measure free from the dogmas and bias of the 
past. The younger men who now fill the places of those who 
have passed away have for the most part yielded to the evi- 
dence and enlisted on the side of Evolution. They differ in 
their views on details, but are firm in their allegiance to the 
great principle of the “Origin,” and are actively engaged in 
tracing out, by means of the new clue, the mazes of the or- 
ganic world. Evolution is no longer the suspected, banned 
and persecuted doctrine that it was thirty years ago. Indeed, 
the scientist in whatever department he may labor who prose- 
cutes his studies by the light of any other lamp than Evolu- 
tion, is wasting his time and wandering into a slough of de- 
spond from which there is no escape, and the teacher who 
bases his instruction on any other foundation is unfaithful to 
his highest duty—a-sacred regard for truth and evidence. 
Such a man is like a rare, surviving old form whose compan- 
ions are dead and gone, lingering awhile amid uncongenial 
conditions and destined ere long to pass away. 

Secondly, not a few of the older men have nobly thrown 
away their prejudice and yielded to the evidence. Two or 
three names must suffice where a long list could be made out. 
We have already mentioned Hooker and Lyell in England as 
among the first to declare their conversion, and in America the 
veteran botanist, Asa Gray. Later only in time stands the 
patriarch of American geologists, Prof. James D. Dana, who 
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breaking through all the fetters of a long life spent in serving 
the other side, in 1875 openly acknowledged the strength of 
the evidence and espoused the cause of Evolution—a rare in- 
stance of ingenuous regard for truth and fearless avowal of its 
claims in one so. far advanced in years. Dr. Gunther, of the 
British Museum, a close student of fish, finding a few years 
ago the impossibility of separating the so-called species of 
trout in the British Islands, was completely converted to Evo- 
lution, from being a staunch supporter of the doctrine of dis- 
tinct creations. “ 

The two reforming agents above mentioned—Death and 
Conversion—have been so efficient allies in the struggle, that 
in the present day few prominent men can be named, workers 
in the world of science, who openly oppose the new doctrine ; 
and most of these base their lingering opposition on some spe- 
cific detail rather than on the general principle. In the 
United States the change has been so complete that in his ad- 
dress to the American Association at New York in August 
last Prof. E. S. Morse could say, “ American biological science 
stands as a unit for Evolution.” 

It would not be right to leave this part of the subject with- 
out pausing for a few moments to point out the reason for so 
striking a change in the aspect of the scientific world. When 
the “ Origin” appeared in 1858 its main principle was so 
_ clearly expressed and so powerfully supported, that those who 
could examine and appreciate the evidence were compelled to 
yield at least amental assent. But there remained so many 
difficulties, of which no man was better aware than Darwin 
himself, that only those could give it at once their unqualified 
allegiance whose mental “Anticipation” was competent to 
firmly grasp the principle and trust the future to fill up the 
gaps and the details. But in the years that have followed, 
the anticipation of these strong leaders has been amply jus- 
tified. Many difficulties have disappeared, a single one of 
which may be selected as an illustration. 

The most obvious and the most weighty objection in the 
path of Evolution was the alleged absence of missing links be- 
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tween species and species. If one was the lineal descendant 
of another by slow variation there should be intermediate 
forms leading from one to the other by easy gradation. But, 
said the advocates of special creation, these links do not ex- 
ist. Thirty years ago this argument was urged with much 
force. The belief in the real existence of species had so 
leavened the methods of science that little notice was taken of 
the intermediate forms.2 But Lamarck had already pointed 
them out, and his observations now acquired fresh meaning 
and new force. Every student of the fresh-water shells of 
North America has struggled with the difficulty, 1 may say 
impossibility, of distinguishing the so-called species. The late 
Dr. Lea in his various works on the American fresh-water 
mussels enumerated or described more than five hundred spe- 
cies. Few if any conchologists beside himself, and perhaps not 
even himself, could separate some of these if they were once 
accidentally mixed. On the botanical side none who have 
grappled with the problem of identifying the willows, bram- 
bles, golden-rods or asters of North America will hesitate to 
testify to the same insurmountable difficulty. So real and 
great is it that Gray himself acknowledged that they could 
not be clearly separated. These are notorious instances of un- 
stable species. It is the very abundance of the links that 
causes our difficulty. We seem, as it were, to see Nature 
making species before our eyes by steps so small and so nearly 
imperceptible that though the extremes are readily defined, all 
attempts to readily draw a line between them are baffled. 
Facts such as these have been noted, and their importance has 
been felt, most deeply by actual workers in the field. By the 
closet student who gathers his knowledge from - books they are 
less appreciated. 

The force of the objection now under consideration has been 


*Sometimes they were even intentionally neglected on account of the inconven- 


lence which they gave to the framers of “systems.” A zodlogist known to fame 
once pointed out to me some troublesome specimens which set his attempts at 
definition ‘of certain species at defiance. *‘ These,” said he, “are the kind that 
I throw out of the window.” Naturalists having abandoned throwing puzzling 
forms out of the window, the result of more honest study is a belief in Evolution 
by nine-tenths of them. Cope, “ Origin of the Fittest.” p. 5. 
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also lessened by investigations in another field. It is obvious 
that on the theory of descent many links may logically be now 
missing that once existed. Lines of converging ancestors have 
died and left no living trace, so that a real gap is left between 


their descendants, which would disappear could we trace back 


their lineage to the common parent. Here geology comes to 
our aid and from the rocks brings forth to view for the study 
of the paleontologist the remains of beings dead and en- 


tombed. And as the story of the Jewish seer tells how he saw 
piles of dry bones, very dry, in the Valley of Vision, and at 


the bidding of the Spirit he preached to them, and lo, while he 
spake there was a noise and behold a shaking, and bone came 


together, bone to his bone, and the flesh came upon them and 
the skin covered them and they lived and stood up upon their 
feet an exceeding great army, so has it been in later times, not 
in fancy, but in fact. To the heaps of dry bones collected in 
our museums the comparative anatomist has spoken and lo, 
they have come together, bone to his bone, until now there 
stands before us a host of creatures whose places know them 
no more—the ancestors of our present creation—and by the 
aid of these bones of the dead we can read the lineage of the 
living and see how descent with modification has slowly educed 
the latter from the former. Thus we learn that our present 
one-toed horse has descended from a five-toed animal no big- 
ger than a fox, through intermediate links that scarcely admit 
of doubt and are becoming yearly more numerous and more 
close. But this story is too well known to detain us. Let us 
rather show how a far wider gap in the evolutionary chain is 
being rapidly filled and the smaller ones will then become in- 
significant. 

Some years ago Prof. Huxley sagaciously predicted, as a de- 
duction from some of his studies, that when the ancestry of 
birds was traced they would be found to have descended from 
reptiles. The boldness of this announcement both staggered 
and amused many as a new folly of the Evolutionists. But 
time has fully justified it. Few changes can be realized greater 
than this. The warm-blooded, light, feathered, toothless, biped- 
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al and tailless bird is in striking contrast with the cold-blooded, 
sluggish, scaly, toothed, four-legged and long-tailed reptile. 
But it has turned out as predicted. The rocks have given up 
their fossils and now we have a creature showing the long ver- 


tebrate tail and toothless jaws of the lizard combined with the 


wing and feathers of the bird; a second, a reptile of immense 
size going usually on its hind feet (as a kangaroo) and only 
occasionally putting its small forefeet to the ground, and a 


third with the hollowed, long bones of the bird, and even cav- 


ernous vertebrae for the reception of air. In fact, links be- 


tween these two apparently distant groups are now so numer- 
ous that in some cases it is not easy to decide whether the 


creature shall be called a bird or a reptile according to our 


present definitions. To the student of biology this wide gap 18 
effectually bridged. 

So significant a discovery as this—connecting not two spe- 
cies or two genera of the animal kingdom, but two classes ap- 
parently most diverse from one another—could not but speak 
loudly in favor of Evolution, and followed as it has been by 
other discoveries scarcely less important it has vastly strength- 
ened the cause. A connection so unexpected and so wide- 
reaching presaged more to come. The old objection rapidly 
lost its previous force, and it was easy to see that the loss in the 
future would be at an accelerated rate and would be accompa- 
nied with a more than proportionate gain on the other side. 
In this way the objection from missing links in creation, which 
thirty years ago could be strongly and honestly pressed, is now 
pointless and idle. It has no standing ground. When so many 
gaps have been filled it is more reasonable to anticipate the 
filling of others, than to quote them as an arguinent against 
Evolution. To urge their existence in the present day is 
scarcely less than an indication of ignorance or of worse. 

On two points only do the anti-evolutionists now place any 
reliance, and these are of so recondite a nature and so inacces- 
sible and difficult of investigation that their value is small. 
They are the last resort of a losing cause. These are the be- 
ginning of life and the beginning of matter. Further reference 
to both will be found in the sequel. 
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Not only has this formidable objection been removed from 
the path of Evolution during the past thirty years, but re- 
searches in various directions have brought to light a mass of 
evidence in its favor that has become irresistible. It would 
take us too far and would require too much technical detail to 
even recapitulate the results of the study of Embryology, for 
which evolution is indebted to one of its staunchest enemies — 
the late Professor Agassiz,—of whom it is not too much to 
say that while for reasons which it is not easy to understand, he 
distinctly repudiated the theory, he contributed the strongest 
evidence in its favor that has yet been produced from the living 
creation. The man who showed that even the highest animals 
actually pass in their ante-natal life through stages in which 
they are indistinguishable from the lower, certainly deserves 
the name of a friend of Evolution, albeit he was a friend in 
disguise. 

The study of the laws governing the distribution of animals 
and plants over the globe has strongly favored the theory of 
Evolution by tracing in many cases their lines of descent to 
certain centres of diffusion, and by thus rendering it, to say 
the least, more probable that they have spread from these cen- 
tres than that each species was separately created in its habitat, 
as Agassiz in conformity with his views was compelled to main- 
tain. ' 

But space will not allow us to follow out this part of the 
story any farther. It must suffice to say that the progress of 
Evolution has been at a constantly accelerating speed, and that 
during the latter part of the thirty years the contest between 
these two principles has been virtually decided, and victory has 
settled on the standards of Evolution. As already stated sci- 
ence has long practically withdrawn her opposition and changed 
sides. Evolution has ceased to be a topic for ridicule and sar- 
casm except among the ignorant. The new doctrine has per- 
meated our literature and leavened its mass. It is spoken of 
with respect even where it is not understood, and thé superiority 
of the scheme of Nature which it has unfolded before us to 
that which it has displaced is patent to all. In fine its bitterest 
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opponent, the Church, is feeling the futility of further opposi- 
tion and is laying down her arms. As the year 1858 was mem- 
orable for the beginning of the struggle between the two prin- 
ciples, so the year 1887, just ended, will be memorable for the 
first unmistakable sign of its end. And as the meeting of the 
British Association in 1860 was the scene of the first onset, so 
the meeting of the same body in 1887 will be remembered for 
having witnessed the first public surrender on the part of the 
Church. _ At that meeting the pulpit of the cathedral city of 
Manchester was occupied by three bishops of the Church of 
England, in succession, each of whom alluded in his discourse 
to the subject of Evolution. Said the Bishop of Carlisle: 


“ The three great discoveries of our time have been summed 
up as the molecular constitution of matter, the conservation of 
energy, and evolution. The last named is the only theory that 
can create any anxiety, and if it is true there is much in it to 
jar upon the ordinary belief of men as to the origin of things. 
But the doctrine cannot contravene the fate of Christendom, 
because there is no article of the faith which absolutely bears 
upon the subject.” “All new announcements of discovery 
should be received with caution, and if they are verified the 
experience of former ages shows that the true course is to 
accept the discovery.” 


With yet greater distinctness the Bishop of Bedford, refer- 
ring to the same subject, said : 


“ The proper spirit is not to refuse to argue about this matter. 
We have read our Bibles wrongly hitherto. We may be read- 
ing them wrongly now.” He protested “against the hasty de- 
nunciation of theories that we may some day accept as freely 
as we now accept the theory of the earth’s motion round the 
sun, or the long duration of the geological eras.” 


With yet greater boldness the Bishop of Manchester said 
that, 


“The criticisms of scientists had induced Christians to ex- 
amine more closely God’s Word with the result that they had 
discarded some of the old views. Science had shown how very 
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gravely the New Testament had been misrepresented by the 
wo Christianity, and it had revolutionized the study of the 
ord of God.” 8 


But the Episcopalian body is not the whole of Christendom. 
The autumnal meeting of the Congregational Union of Great 
Britain, at Leeds, will form an epoch in the history of Congre- 
gationalism. 


“Various speakers publicly acknowledged that the present 
time is witnessing a radical change in the theological attitude 
of the churches and of their ministers. From the chair itself 
came mention of the decay of dogma, and that which Dr. Mac- 
Kennal pronounced decayed, Dr. Fairbairn stigmatized as 
effete.” “ Mr. G. Rogers frankly avowed that it was of no use 
to pretend that their theology was the same as it had been 
twenty years before.” ‘No more luminous illustration of the 
manner in which a scientific reconstruction of theology may be 
brought about can be-wanted than the open acceptance of the 
doctrine of Evolution by prominent speakers on the platform 
of the Union. In spite of his persistent postulate of an unde- 
fined ‘ revelation,’ Dr. Wilkins admitted the correctness of at 
least the physical half of that theory, while Drs. MacKennal 
and Fairbairn apparently receive it in its entirety. Yet with 
the reception of the doctrine of Evolution the old doctrine of 
the Fall is necessarily thrown overboard, and with it no small 
portion of the Calvinistic creed of despair with which it was 
interwoven.” # 


As in the Episcopalian and Congregational bodies Evolution 
has made itself felt, and has won for itself a clear and promi- 
nent standing ground, so the events of the past few months 
have shown that the Baptist denomination is also permeated by 
the new doctrine and that its old dogmatic creed has been honey- 
combed and is nearly ready to fall. As a rule somewhat more 
Calvinistic than the Congregationalists, it is natural that the 
intelligent among its leading men should be sorely perplexed 

8 Times, September 5, 1887.: 


4 Christian World, October 20, 1887. Itis only just, but scarcely necessary here, 
to bear tribute to the outspoken manner in which the theory of Evolution was 
adopted and applied by the late eminent preacher of Plymouth Church, in Brook- 
lyn, for many years before his death. 
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by the evident and irreconcilable contradiction between the in- 
controvertible basis of Evolution and their own fundamental 
tenets. The perplexity and almost dismay that now prevail 
among them are not therefore surprising, and the result will be 
awaited with interest by those who acknowledge a less cast-iron 
creed. 

The most prominent and influential man among the English 
Baptists for the last quarter of a century has been without 
doubt the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. His talents in various direc- 
tions early won for him a commanding position, which he has 
ever since retained. Nor has he hitherto shown himself un- 
worthy of the honor or unduly elated by the laurels showered 
upon him. He has worn them on the whole with commendable 
modesty, and his works will long be a beautiful memorial to 
his administrative ability and his kindness of heart. But in 
spite of all this it must be admitted that Mr. Spurgeon has 
always belonged to the party which was not the party of prog- 
ress. He has always held back and opposed all doctrinal change. 
He could not but be well aware of the inroads which Evolution 
has been making on the old creed, but until lately he has said 
nothing. During the past few months, however, he has launched 
forth in his own magazine, the Sword and Trowel, a series 
of articles strongly and bitterly condemning his brethren for 
alleged unfaithfulness to their allegiance, and asserting that 
they are untrue to their colors. Yet more —to give effect to 
this charge—he has taken the extreme step of withdrawing 
“at once and distinctly from the Baptist Union” of Great 
Britain, denouncing it in unmeasured terms as “ a confederacy 
of evil,” with which he could no longer be connected ; while on 
another occasion he says of it: ‘“ What is wished for is union 
which will, like Noah’s Ark, afford shelter for both the clean 
and the unclean, for creeping things and flying fowl” (Sword 
and Trowel, Feb. 1, 1888). In a word, after acting as brake- 
man on the Baptist train for many years, and doing his best to 
moderate its speed, he now finds it running at so alarming a 
rate under evolutionary guidance that he is afraid any longer 
to remain on board, and has consequently jumped, leaving the 
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train to continue its course without him. Language such as 
he has used, coming from so prominent a man, is sufficient to 
show that the leaven of Evolution is not only present, but 
active, in the Baptist denomination in England ; for it is im- 
possible to suppose that in thus speaking Mr. Spurgeon is 
guilty of falsehood or of total ignorance or misapprehension 
of the facts.° . 

There is a fourth section of Protestant Christendom not in- 
ferior to either of the foregoing in numbers or influence, nor 
accustomed to be left behind when the rest are going forward 
—that which bears the name and follows the lead of John 
Wesley. Among the scientific members of this body no one 
holds, and with justice, a higher place than the Rev. Dr. Dall- 
inger, President of Wesley College, Sheffield, England, and 
for the last four years also President of the Royal Microscopical 
Society of London, — a man whose researches have vastly in- 


5 The story is too long for full or adequate statement here, but in order to avert 
the possible charge of misrepresentation, we refer the reader to the numbers of the 
Christian World (London) for November, December and January last, where abun 
dant proof may be found. We will only mention one fact.. At the last meeting 
of the council of the Union a declaration was made by the Rev. Dr. Angus, Presi- 
dent of the Baptist College in Regent’s Park, London, and a strong conservative, of 
the tenets held by the body. Among these was included the Fall of Man. In the 
discussion that ensued one speaker openly and logically objected on the ground 
that it would exclude Evolutionists, and another protested against palming off a 
deception on the religious world by saying that they were substantially agreed on 
the doctrine of the Fall; for which a third proposed to substitute the words ‘‘ hu- 
man sinfulness and guilt,’’ of which, he added, ‘* no one who was a member of the 
Baptist Union could entertain any doubt.’? When we add that Mr. Spur 
geon’s allegations, in fact, amount to this, ‘‘ that there are men in the Union who 
do not hold the ‘ plenary inspiration of the Bible,’ that there are some who refuse 
to recognize as literal the story of Eve and the Serpent.” etc., ete. (Christian 
World, Nov. 3, 1887). the divergence between the two parties will be evident, and 
at present there is no little probability that a split will erelong occur in the denom- 
ination over these questions. 


Later advices impel us to add that the threatened split in the Baptist denomi- 
nation has been, for the time, at least, averted by the unexpected and almost un- 
conditional surrender of the Spurgeonic party. At the meeting of the Union a 
motion was made that those who held the doctrine of conditional immortality, as 
well as those who cherished ‘‘ the larger hope,’’ could remain within its member- 
ship, though it did not sanction dogmatic Universalism. Mr. J. A. Spurgeon, 
brother of the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, who seconded the motion, declared that he 
would not insist on any creed or test of membership. This surrender marks an- 
other victory for the cause of Evolution, won, too, over its most powerful opponent 
in the Baptist denomination. 
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creased our knowledge of the lowest forms of life, a branch of 
microscopy which he may be said to have fairly made his own. 
In November last Dr. Dallinger delivered the annual Fernley 
Lecture, and took for his subject, “ The Method of Creation.” 
In the treatment of this topic he openly and fearlessly avouched 
to the utmost length the theory of Evolution. It will be ree- 
ollected that Professor Tyndall, in 1874, when addressing the 
British Association at Belfast, brought down on himself a storm 
of invective and obloquy by giving utterance to the sentiment 
that in matter, despised as it often is, lies the promise and the 
potency of every form and quality of life. But progress has 
been made since 1874, and it will be seen that Dr. Dallinger 
does not shrink from acknowledging that Tyndall’s bold utter- . 


ance may after all be true. 


“Tt used to be the fashion for defenders of the faith grudg- 
ingly to acknowledge a few absolutely incontrovertible discov- 
eries and then to declare that science having reached its utmost 
limit, the ancient fabric of belief stood unscathed. Not so Dr. 
Dallinger. Not only with readiness, but with admiration and 
delight does he acknowledge the splendid results obtained by 
the patient genius of Mr. Darwin. He endorses the brilliant 
story of the evolution of the horse. He admits natural selec- 
tion as a true cause of the variation of species, while insisting, 
as his profound and special knowledge enables him to do, on 
the utter absence of any proof of spontaneous generation. But 
he is too candid and too clear-headed to flaunt this negation in 
the face of science, or to urge that because the thing is not 
known now therefore it has always been impossible. On the 
contrary, he thinks that “ when the earth was passing through 
physical and chemical conditions, which it can no more see 
again than a man can recall his infancy,” the evolution of living 
protoplasm from not-living matter must have occurred. He 
says that “ experience compels the conclusion that the primor- 
dial germ in which life began arose by the operation of natural 
creative laws,” and that so far back as the origin of the solar 
system the first affection of matter by force carried with it the 
finished purpose of the All-wise, whatever that may be.” 
Finally, when confronted with the mystery of creation out of 
nothing, he is rather inclined to call it a contradiction than a 
mystery, and to speculate on the possibility that the difficulty 
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might vanish like starlight in the dawn, if we knew what that 
is which contitutes matter.” ® 


These utterances and others that might be quoted will make 
the year which has just ended memorable in the history of the 
great conflict between Theology and Science. It would be 
hasty to infer that the conflict is ended. Thoughtful’ men in 
nearly all sections of the Protestant Church see the folly of con- 
tinuing the contest, and have changed sides. Nor are there 
lacking signs that the great and powerful Church of Rome is 
moving in the same direction. But the rank and file may not 
at once follow the example of their leaders. Isolated combats . 
will occur in various parts of the field for a long time to come, 
Bunt the victory is won and acknowledged. The doctrine of 
specific creation is dead. The Creator is no longer a mighty 
Mechanic building up the universe as a potter makes a vessel, 
only in a short time to destroy it again. The grander idea of 
a slowly evolving cosmos has taken its place, and we now look 
back over a history whose ons are vaster than our usual con- 
ception of eternity. The Creator is no longer an obtrusive 
actor. He works in secret in clouds and thick darkness. Yet 
Science by no means countenances the idea of His absence; 
but while totally or largely changing our conception of His 
nature, may perhaps, as Dr. Dallinger has said, make “the 
Divine Mind more immanent than we could dare to imagine.” 


E. W. Claypole. 
6 Christian World, Nov. 17, 1887. 
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ARTICLE XXI. 
The “Increment” Dogma of Henry George a Delusion. 


TuE land theory of Henry George implies a solecism. His 
theory is that free access to the soil (the virgin soil only) by 
the masses is the only sure cure for poverty. To the people of 
the United States this panacea of free land for the poverty of 
the poorer classes is the shallowest vagary possible. Bear in 
mind it is the virgin soil only that Mr. George claims as the 
birth-right of the race. Now what is cheaper in this country 
than this same virgin soil? Owners of broad acres in every 
section of the land would gladly give thousands of them away 
with the conditions annexed that the receivers settle upon them 
and cultivate them. 

To talk of land monopoly, or of the difficulty of getting 
access to the soil in such a country as this, presumes upon an 
ignorance that does not exist, and suggests to the hearer an im- 
peachment of his common sense. Is it necessary to say that 
there can be no monopoly of land when it can be purchased 
without limit at rates so low that millions of acres are bought 
annually by the poorer classes? and when besides the remain- 
ing acres are capable of sustaining a population ten times as 
large as that now living in the United States ? 

But waiving the theory that.every man has as much right to 
a portion of the earth’s surface as every other man, what sig- 
_ nificance has this theory to the millions who want no land to 


cultivate? and what substitute does Mr. George provide for 
them? What is the cure for the poverty of the millions who 
could not be hired to get a living from the soil? That there 
are such millions the most ample evidence shows. The rush of 
all classes to the cities has been constantly increasing, and pro- 
ceeds from a variety of causes; all centering in the one common 
purpose of those who go thither to better their condition and 
secure more of the prizes of life. 

In the early part of the century but one in sixteen lived in 


the cities of the United States. At present one in four is the 
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ratio found there. Why do these go to the cities? Because 
they choose to. To suppose otherwise is to set up a groundless 


hypothesis in place of a common sense conclusion. Suppose 


Mr. George’s “Sphinx of Fate” were appealed to? What 
would his answer be should this guardian of the everlasting 
silences become vocal? Probably this: “Mr. George, you 


misapprehended my functions as the Sphinx of Fate. My 
business is to accept the logic of events ; this is my forte. As 


Sphinx I am content that these people remain in the city if 
they choose to. It may not be the wisest choice, but that seems 


to be the decree of fate, If I know my mission, it is to recog- 
nize such decrees, and not to alter them. A wise man looks at 
things as they are. Here I am in accord with Matthew Ar- 
nold.”’ 

But the most amusing and suggestive chapter touching the 


land theory is that containing the advice given by a hard-headed 


man of business to a youth just setting out in life. This ex- 
ample is intended to illustrate Mr. George’s famous doctrine 
concerning the increment that comes to landed property, espe- 


cially in cities whose rapid growth has greatly enhanced land 


values. This “increment” theory is the citadel of his position. 
Let the reader listen to this hard-headed man’s advice that is 
to put the young man on the road to fortune without any effort, 


mental or physical, on his part. The hard headed man is sup- 
posed to say: “ Here is a village; get yourself a piece of land 


and hold possession. In ten years it will be a great city. The 
electric light will have taken the place of the tallow candle, the 


railroad the place of the stage-coach ; in short, all the elements 


of a complex and highly organized society will be developed.” 


He further says to the young man, “ You need do nothing 
more; you may sit down and smoke your pipe; you may go up 
in a balloon or down a hole in the ground ; and without doing 


one stroke of work, or adding one iota to the wealth of the 


community, in ten years you will be rich.” 
Itis perhaps needless to deny that some hard headed business 
man might be found—if his head were hard enough —who 


would give such senseless advice as this. A level headed man 
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of affairs, who knew what he was talking about, would scout 
such counsel as this as the essence of Micawberism ; and would 


be likely to say, “ Young man, buy a piece of land in the vil- 
lage, if you have the money tospare; but take no notice of the 


nonsense that the village will become a great city in ten years. 
The great cities of the West even, with an exception or two, 
were from forty to fifty years in growing up from a village. 
The census returns settle this. Take no notice of the rhetorical 
flourish that there were only ten years between the tallow can- 


dle and the electric light. About fifty years tell the true story, 
as old people everywhere well know ; and it makes a good deal 


of difference whether you lounge and smoke ten years, or fifty. 
In the latter case you will be pretty sure to find the workhouse, 
which Mr. George’s hard headed man says will be one of the 


edifices of the great city, rather than the mansion he tells you 


-you would be able to build if this Col. Sellers programme were 
a possible thing. If you should pay one thousand dollars (as. 
an illustration) for the land, the interest will be worth some- 


thing ; the Assessors will not forget it; your taxes will swamp 
you in less than fifty years, even if you buy your land very 


cheap, and you will lose your interest. My opinion is that the 
‘hard headed man’ who gave you that advice had attempted 
the impossible task of extracting the cube root of Micawber 


Skimpole and Col, Sellers.” 


Let us look this “increment” argument squarely in the face. 
What does Mr. George mean by this increment that gathers 
about landed property? He simply means the profit which 


land owners get from that species of investment. A redundant 
rhetoric and nice metaphysical hair-splitting may seem to make 


something more of it; but the practical workings of business 
under the inevitable laws of trade reduce the buying and sell- 


ing and ownership of land to a mercantile transaction whose 
results are transcribed in the ledger denoting profit or loss. If 


one cuts himself loose from bewildering theories about what 
might be in a perfect state of society, and seeks an answer to 


the questions, Why do some own land and others not? why are 
hundreds investing their money in farms and hundreds of others 
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selling their farms and investing their money in trade, or in 
stocks, or in mortgages? he will find that the question of profit 
and loss is as much at the bottom of all these movements as it 
is in the bargain and sale of any other property or commodity 
men buy and sell. 

Wherever land can be bought and sold freely, subject to no 
conditions except those safeguards which the law throws around 
it to protect both buyer and seller, the rent arising therefrom 
is nothing more nor less than the profit upon an investment; 
and the supposed rate of profit determines the question whether 
_ the owner of capital invests it in land or in anything else. On 
this point Adam Smith shows in an exhaustive and conclusive 
argument that though the profits of trade and those arising 
from ‘different investments vary according to changing condi- 
tions, they all tend to an average rate. And yet Mr. George 
rests his argument on the assumption that the profits reaped 
by the owners of land are enormous. What ground is there 
for this assumption? Not a particle. Whether considered as 
rent actually paid for the use of land, and especially agricul- 
tural land, or the enhanced value accruing as population in- 
creases and society becomes more complex, there is not a scintilla 
of evidence in support of histheory. The rent paid by farmers 
in this country is an almost infinitesimal factor in agricultural 
operations. For every one who hires the farm he cultivates a 
hundred own theirs wholly or in part. The insignificant part 
rent plays as an economic factor, according to the great Belgian 
authority, M. de Laveleye, however questioned as relating to 
some parts of Europe, holds true in this country if nowhere 
else. . 

But this increment that comes from landed property haunts 
Mr. George’s imagination as the king of evils. What reasons 
are there for this opinion? Not one. The great body of 
American farmers and the numerous holders of small estates 
scattered through every town and hamlet of the United States 
get the chief benefit, and not a few speculators in land. This 
is the first point. The second is that this increment, from the 
best data that can be gathered, does not equal ordinary interest 
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except in a few favored situations. Is this a case for the inter- 
ference of mythological personages? In a few instances only 
has land yielded a six per cent. profit upon the investment. In 
most cases where land comes within range of anything more 
than the merest nominal taxes, the increase in value does not 
keep pace with public charges. In rare instances the rapid 
growth of communities has brought great gains to the owners 
of land ; and this exceptional good fortune has been distributed 
among all classes thus favorably situated, whether they are 
owners of few or many acres. 

What is this increment in an industrial sense? It is simply 
the compensation awarded for the use of capital; and that 
whether this capital exists in a permanent visible form, as in 
land, or in other property that becomes more valuable from any 
cause whatever, or whether it changes its form and vanishes 
after serving its uses, the increment is as real in one case as 
in the other. Let us take an illustration that will make this 
point clear ;' for the core of the matter lies here. 

Let us take Mr. George’s favorite illustration ; that of land, 
as property. A young man buys a piece of land near the site 
of what becomes a great city. In thirty years or more the 
great city becomes a reality. The capital invested — one thou- 
sand dollars, we will suppose, — has increased thirty fold, and 
the land is valued at thirty thousand dollars. What is this 
but the profit of an investment? If the owner is alive at the 
end of thirty years he has made about seven per cent. upon his 
investment. This supposes the land has lain unemployed and 
the owner has paid no taxes. But if taxes offset the rent of 
the land, if any is got, there is neither gain nor loss so far as 
increment is concerned, that comes from actual use. Now let 
us suppose another young man invests one thousand dollars in 
stocks, or loans his money at interest, and in either case gets a 
return of seven per cent. annually. If he spends this seventy 
dollars which he gets each year there will be no visible incre- 
ment coming from his investment. But has he had no incre- 
ment while he has exchanged his money each year for what he 
most needed? Suppose that he has spent it for tuition and 
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books to educate himself; does he not carry this increment 
with him, and is it not as real as though it were before the eye 
in the shape of houses and lands? and may he not thereby be- 
come amore potential industrial factor as well as a man of higher 
culture? This then isthe result. This youngman has nothing 
to show at the end of the period but his one thousand dollars. 
There is no tangible increment because he has spent the income 
and its possible increase ; but in spending it has he not trans- 
muted it into bodily comfort and intellectual strength, thus 
making himself worth more to the community, while he has 
raised himself in the scale of manhood ? 

This is the increment nightmare of Mr. George. Is there 
anything wrong in this? Is anybody robbed? Is this “ un- 
earned ” increment in the value of land anything more than 
the pecuniary expression of that higher general value which an 
advanced civilization necessitates as the resources of wealth are 
- developed? Let us see what causes this increase and whether 
any class can monopolize all the benefits. 

An increasing population tends to a more completely organ- 
ized society that enhances values not only upon land, but upon 
everything necessary to a higher order of social life. A build- 
ing becomes more valuable, commanding a higher rent, in a 
mercantile community not merely because the land under it is 
more valuable, but because it serves more important uses. In 
the complex and more perfect organism of the great city, all 
the industrial elements serve the highest uses. As an economic 
factor a man is worth more in the city than he is ten miles away 
because he has at command more of the forces that perform 
the various uses the higher social condition requires. The 
whole philosophy of the rapid transportation of persons and 
merchandize hinges here. Time is money. 

This economic gain subserves the whole community, and a 
mutuality of interests grows up together. The industry, skill 
and talent of each individual lends a part to the common stock 
and each receives a benefit in return. These advantages inhere 
in the very framework of society, and cannot be monopolized 
_ nor enjoyed by a few at the expense of the many. Is not this 
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the answer to the famous increment dogma of Mr. George ? 
He calls it “unearned,” that is by him who receives it, but 
conferred by the community as society advances from a simple 
toa more highly organized condition.. But this is only one-half 
the truth. While this increment is showing itself through a 
series of years in increased values as in landed property,—usu- 
ally, as already shown, at a slower rate of increase than money 
at ordinary interest,—the community as a whole has shared the 
benefits which a better social condition has conferred on all its 
members through the same period. If a mechanic has been 
able to earn better wages by coming to a thriving city, if his 
children get a better education, if his family has all the oppor- 
tunities which a great city affords, — churches, libraries, lec- 
tures, galleries of art free to all, and the ten thousand minor 
aids to culture and refinement which the great centres of civi- 
lization dispense, this is his increment, giving him more of the 
comforts of life, and showing itself besides, as it often does, in 
an increment deposited in the savings bank, or seen in a home 
for his family. 

Any man who performs higher or more effective service by 
living in a great centre of population, whether that service be 
given with brain or muscle, receives or may receive a higher 
compensation for that service. This is his increment. He 
may spend it annually in supplying himself with what he deems. 
the good things of life. If he does this, there will be nothing 
to show for it. But if he invest it in any permanent form of 
wealth the increment shows itself. Mr. George takes note only 
of the visible forms that stand before his eyes; but ignores the 
invisible, that vanish after serving their uses, atcording to the 
will of the spender, whether devoted to higher or lower ends. 
Thousands besides him have made the same mistake of con- 
founding these two forms of wealth ; one which an intelligent 
forecast lays by for future use, the other that perishable product, 
for the most part, which sustains the life of man. 

Mr. George has a magnificent scorn of details. His musical 
sentences soar aloft through “ glittering generalities,” and while 
above the clouds his coursé is unimpeded ; but when he descends. 
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to earth he lights in the wrong place. He is metaphysical or 
mythological where he ought to be historical, and classical 
where he ought to be statistical. He does not seem to have 
the faintest glimmering that a few simple facts, like those so 
lucidly set forth by Prof. Harris in the June number of the 
Forum, exhibit the folly of his land-tax scheme as a cure for 
the poverty of the poor. Whether the exemption of one-half 
to two-thirds of the property of the country as at present taxed 
— on the ground that improvements should not be taxed — will 
not throw the whole burden on the other half, he does not stop 
to inquire. And further, whether this half, consisting of the 
bare land in any community, is owned, outside of our great 
cities, largely by farmers and others of moderate means, he 
does not consult the necessary documents to find out ; and still 
further, whether his grand assumption that land values are so 
enormously increasing that they are sapping the foundations of 
our industrial prosperity, was not merely a figment of his im- 
agination, in marked contrast with the actual facts, he gives no 
sign of having considered at all. But Prof. Harris shows from 
indisputable facts and figures that the value of land has not 
increased so fast, either in this country or in England, as that 
of other property. In view of these facts what sort of a pan- 
acea is this confiscation land-tax project to the average farmer 
of the country ? 

Mr. George may wonder some day why his ingeniously 
wrought out land-tax scheme collapsed. It was impossible for 
several reasons. In the best sense of the word the Americans are 
the most conservative people on earth. A surface view presents 
certain heterogeneous elements, noisy, demonstrative, and more 
or less dangerous. But this is a small and constantly vanishing 
factor. The poor immigrant, often ignorant and bigoted, and 
sometimes vicious, finds himself in the midst of new environ- 
ments, and sooner or later takes on the responsibilities of Amer- 
ican citizenship; he educates his children; he buys a piece of 
land and builds a home; henceforth the roots of his life are 
planted in American soil. Allhis interests centre here. What 
headway with this class even, will any confiscation scheme 
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make, wherever it is made known? This class is buying land 
and building houses in every State. Every cabin built isa new 
bond to keep the peace. With these bulwarks reared all over 
the land, there is no surer defense against all revolutionary 
measures, and they make anarchy impossible. While we are 
looking these heterogeneous elements disappear and lose them- 
selves in a homogeneous nationality, bound together by every 
tie that makes home sacred and a spot to be defended. The 
country has no surer defense than its working classes. A por- 
tion will be misled for awhile, but the common sense of the 
masses will not suffer themselves to be led into danger when 
self-interest gives the cry of warning. 

No intelligent reader who has grasped the substance of the 
foregoing statement will jump at the illogical conclusion that 
the writer has advanced a single sentiment against the interest 
of the masses, or is indifferent to their welfare. Just the op- 
posite of this is true. He is conscious that no higher service 
can be rendered to them than the exposure of Utopian schemes 
and visionary theories that turn public attention from correct 
methods of inquiry, and wastes honest effort in building upon a 
false foundation ; and they can learn no grander lesson than 
that they can have no mightier ally than the simple truth. A 
mechanic for more than twenty years of early life, he has been 
identified with all their interests and counts himself as one of 
their number. He speaks from personal knowledge of their 
wants, their limitations and their aspirations. His public life 
has led him to the dwellings of the poor, whose condition and 
habits of thought he learned from experience and not from the- 
ories made to fit a groundless hypothesis. He has studied the 
industrial problem from a higher standpoint than class interests, 
or sectional rivalries, or national jealousies afford; and the 
widest outlook only strengthens his faith that a growing intel- 
ligence, which makes the working-classes sharers in all the good | 
life has to give, will make them the strongest bulwark society 
can have for its defense. David N. Johnson. 
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ARTICLE XXII. 


Evolution and Ethics. 


Eruics is concerned with the moral nature of man, its gen- 
esis, development and phenomena— moral feelings, sentiments, 
character and conduct; specially concerned with right and 
wrong, conscience, duty, obligation, and responsibility. 

What has Evolution to say upon this subject? Has it thrown 
any light upon it? added anything to what was known before 
its advent? is it friendly to morality, or otherwise? does it re 
lease us from any duty, or what has hitherto been considered 
such? Does it encourage anything the ages have condemned ? 

In a previous number of this QUARTERLY (October, 1887) 
we have heartily assented to the theistic theory of evolution 
which leaves us logically free to believe that God has not only 
been immanent in all the past development of the earth and 
the life upon it, but at times He has been transcendent, help- 
ing the evolution to climb heights otherwise inaccessible. With 
this theory only, as we think, are the facts and phenomena of 
the ethical nature consonant. Hickel, a German evolutionist 
of the materialistic school, declares man to. be a mere automa- 
ton, a part of nature and a slave to its laws; that the wide- 
spread dogma of the freedom of the human will from a scien- 
tific point of view’is a popular delusion ; that man is, after all, 
only a most highly developed vertebrate animal, and all aspects 
of human life have their parallels or lower stages of develop- 
ment in the animal kingdom.1 If man is merely a highly 
developed animal, utterly without moral freedom, he is incapa- 
ble of an ethical thought or act. 

Hellwald, an enthusiastic evolutionist, insists that the strug- 


gle for existence and the right of the stronger is the only basis 
of morals, and that the word morality should be banished, as 


void of meaning, from scientific writings, and that all attempts 


to raise men to an ideal state is hypocrisy.” 


1Schmid’s Theories of Darwin, pp. 237-8. 
2 Harris’ Philosophical Basis of Theism, p. 477. 
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Nor can the deistic evolutionists of the school of Mr. Dar- 
win give a good account of the origin, development and facts 
of the ethical nature. We do not object to his hypotheses that 
man is remotely descended from the ascidian, a marine her- 
maphrodite of the mollusk order, that from him came the fish, 
from the fish the amphibian, thence the reptile and the bird, 
thence the mammal of the marsupial order; from the last the 
placental mammals, and thence the ape, from whom, or a near 
relative of his, at a later period proceeded man, “ the wonder 
and the glory of the universe.”*® On the physical side we 
are certainly related to every creature beneath us, and Mr. 
Darwin’s theory explains this relationship as well as any, and 
we may accept it, if not proved, as yet a good working hypoth- 
esis. There are eminent evolutionists, however, who deny that 
the psychologic development of the inferior creatures up to 
man has followed the same law as that which has ruled in 
the physical. ‘“ We seem to find,” says Mr. Mivart, “a perfect 
harmony in the double nature of man, his rationality making 
use of and subsuming his animality, his soul arising from direct 
and immediate creation, and his body being formed at first, as 
now in each individual, by derivative or secondary creation, 
through natural laws”* Mr. A. R. Wallace, high authority 
on this subject, holds that “near the beginning of the tertiary 
period an unknown cause began to accelerate the development 
of intelligence in the then existing anthropoid being.” 

Admitting that the human body has been evolved from 
those of the lower creatures, we are not forced to accept the 
dogma that the human soul to its summit has been developed 
out of the mental furniture of the brute. Still comparative 
psychology reveals much in the lower creatures which they have 
in common with ourselves, — appetites, passions, affections; 
much also in the domain of the intellect. The brute has mem- 
ory and reason, though he is not a rational being. Between 
brute and human intelligence, however, there is a chasm which 
evolution unaided seems incapable of crossing. If we admit 
as true Mr. Spencer’s statement, “it cannot be consistently as- 


3 Descent of Man, I., 204. 4 Genesis of Species, p. 331. 
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serted that there is any essential difference between brute rea- 
son and human reason,” we may affirm that there is such a 
difference in the quality and quantity of that faculty, we cannot 
conceive how the one could be evolved from the other. It is 
absurd to suppose that an ape under any circumstances could 
discover the law of gravitation, think out the nebular hypoth- 
eses, construct a steam engine, form any idea of the life of his 
ancestors, or govern his conduct with reference to the welfare 
of his posterity. Nor can we conceive how any normal addi- 
tion could be made to his mental stock which would enable him 
to do this. 

But if we admit that the brute is our intellectual ancestor, 


must we regard him as our moral progenitor? Does he possess 
a moral nature, or the rudiments of one? Is man in the eth- 
ical sense simply a developed brute, as many evolutionists 
affirm? That a brute is not amoral being all agree. He does 
not know the difference between right and wrong, nor can he 
learn it. He has no conscience, no sense of duty or responsi- 
bility. _We-do not hold him accountable for his conduct, do 
not censure him for doing what in us is wrong. We never say 
he could have resisted his temptations. He follows his instincts, 
his appetites, and if restrained from either, it is through affec- 
tion or fear. ‘A moral being,” says Mr. Darwin, “is one 
capable of comparing his past and present actions or motives, 
and of approving or disapproving them. We have no reason 
to suppose that any of the lower creatures have this capacity.” ® 
On the other hand man is characteristically a moral being. 
There is no tribe or race of men, it may be safely asserted, who 
do not recognize a difference between right and wrong, and an 
obligation to do the one and avoid the other. 

“Confining ourselves rigorously to the region of facts and 
carefully avoiding the territory of philosophy and theology,” 
says the eminent anthropologist, Quarterfages, ‘“ we may state 
without hesitation that there is no human society, or even asso- 
ciation, in which the idea of good and evil is not represented 
by certain acts, regarded by the members of that society or 

5 Descent of Man. Vol. I. p. 85. 
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association as morally good or morally bad.”® “We have 
abundant evidence,” says Mr. Mivart, “that moral ideas exist 
at least in germ in savage races of men, sometimes attaining 
a highly developed state.” 7 But were there found barbarous 
nations without moral notions, this would only show that they 
were undeveloped, in this respect children; for no one doubts 
that such are capable of acquiring these notions by education 
and discipline. ‘“ Even the most degraded savages,” says the 
Duke of Argyle, “ have all the perfect attributes of humanity 
which can be and are developed the moment they are placed 
under favorable conditions.” * Witness the moral change ef- 
fected among some of the savage tribes of our own land: in 
Massachusetts through the labors of Eliot two hundred years 
ago; among the Apaches of the San Carlos-reservation, who 
are as peaceful and law-abiding, according to Gen. Crook, as 
an equal number of people anywhere in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; among the Fijians, who, forty years ago, were a nation 
of cannibals, but are now, through the labors of the missionary, 
- a Christian people. 

Mr. Darwin probably would not have dissented from the 
statement that the lowest savages have a moral sense, though 
he, with Sir John Lubbock and others, belittles and disparages 
them in this respect, charging them with drunkenness, licen- 
tiousness and unnatural crimes. He admits that there is a 
wide breach between the highest ape and the lowest man. “I 
fully subscribe,” he says, “to the judgment of those writers 
who maintain that of all the differences between man and the 
lower animals, the moral sense or conscience is by far the most 
important.”® But while Mr. Darwin disclaims the idea - that 
brutes are moral, he thinks he finds in them the germs of an 
ethical nature, sentiments which deepened and broadened, and 
associated with a higher intelligence, must develop a sense of 
right and wrong. In his view our ape-like ancestors were gre- 
garious and social. They lived in communities. He regards 
sympathy as the necessary attendant of the social state. Sym- 


6 Phil. Basis of Theism, p. 225. 8 Primeval Man, p. 172. 
7 Genesis of Species. p. 24. 9 Descent of Man. I., 167. 
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pathy develops helpfulness, which leads to combinations for 
purposes offensive and defensive. The man evolved from his 
predecessor, the ape, brought with him the sympathy and help- 
fulness of the latter, added: to which he had more intelligence. 
Primitive man saw that certain conduct was helpful to the tribe. 
This he did, frowning upon what injured his fellow. Conduct 
which helped the community he called good, right; that which 
worked ill to the tribe he called bad, wrong. With the ad- 
vance of the race these ideas have taken deeper root. ‘Appro- 
bation of the useful and disapprobation of the injurious have 
grown stronger, and this is conscience. 

This theory of the genesis of the moral sense is, of course, 
a mere hypothesis, utterly incapable of proof. It deals not 
only with the prehistoric man, but with the prehistoric ape. 
As Mr. Martineau says, “ If in order to find room for educing 
the moral affections from what is unmoral you begin with our 
prehuman progenitors, and take their private biography in 
hand, and catch their first inklings of what is going to be con- 
science, you are simply fitting a fiction to your own preconcep- 
tion.” © There is no evidence that sympathy plus any amount 
of intelligence would produce moral ideas and feeling. _Sym- 
pathy, though a virtue, has in it no ethical quality. The child 
laughs and cries in accord with another long before it has any 
notion of right and wrong. Bad men are often tender-hearted 
and weep with those who weep. 

Nor is there in intelligence any ethical quality. The ape 
knows more than the adder, the elephant than the elk ; but the 
one is not more moral than the other. Intelligence in man 
may co-exist with a feeble conscience and a corrupt heart. 
Paul describes such as “ holding down the truth in unright- 
eousness.” “It is one of the plainest facts,” says Mr. Lecky, 
“that neither the individuals nor the ages that have been most 
distinguished for intellectual achievements have been most dis- 
tinguished for moral excellence, and that a high intellectual 
and material civilization has often co-existed with much deprav- 
ity.” 1 Nor is there anything ethical in mere helpfulness. 


10 Types of Ethical Theory. Vol. II. p. 366. 
11 History of European Morals. Vol. I. p. 156. 
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Sea hounds in great number combine to attack and destroy the 

studis, a gigantic fish, and a pack of wolves will unitedly pursue 
and devour a man. Obviously in these-animals there is no 
beginning of an ethical sense, nothing in their assisting each 
other, calculated to develop it. Why should the fact that pre- 
historic men associated for offensive and defensive wars, or 
other objects, be supposed to evolve this sense ? 

We may say here also that the presence and activity of affec- 
tions, of the parental instincts, however amiable they may be, 
do not furnish a basis for the ethical sense. Some of the 
lower creatures have an intense affection for their young, will 
risk their lives for them, die in their defence, do all in this 
respect that the human father and mother would do; but since 
this is done in obedience to instinct, an uncontrollable impulse, 
it lacks the ethical quality. 

A moral act is only possible to a self-conscious, free and re- 
flective being. Consciousness is a knowledge of the states, 
modes and activities of the self, of the self as distinguished 
from the not self. In self-consciousness the gaze is turned in- 
ward and the self becomes an object of apprehension, of 
thought and study. Through it we know our modes, states 
and activities, as pertaining to, originating in the self. 

The brute is conscious of himself, of hunger and thirst, of 
pleasure and pain, of likes and dislikes. He is cognizant of his 
surroundings, but he has no introverted gaze, no knowledge of 
appetites and passions as related to himself. He cannot ex- 
amine his own impulses and motives, and so discriminate the 
one as more worthy than the other, and since he lacks this 
power he has nothing that answers to the ethical sense. 

Again, without freedom, self-determination, there can be no 
moral thought or act. The ethical idea roots in a choice be- 
tween alternatives, between that which is higher or lower, 
more or less worthy, right or wrong. Without freedom there 
can be no choice. If our thoughts and conduct are determined 
by any force or forces to which we are compelled to yield we 
are automatons as much as the feed of a lathe or the folder of 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXV. 23 
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a press. In such a case we might be ‘amiable, but not 
ethical. 

The brute is governed by his instincts and impulses. He 
has no choice, certainly no moral choice. He cannot compare 
one motive with another and select and act upon that which is 
better as against one that is worse, and so he is outside the 
ethical domain. 

Again, without reflection the ethical idea must remain ab- 
sent. The brute reasons, but he does not reflect. He remem- 
bers, but he does not meditate. He does not recall previous 
states of mind, previous conduct, and compare them with pres- 
ent experiences, and so he is incapable of comprehending, 
much less formulating, a moral standard, an ideal of character 
and conduct. 

We see how great is the gap between animality and human- 
ity. The brute is so implicated with nature that he is subject 
to its absolute sway, an automaton. Man is self-determining; 
he controls nature rather than she him. The brute reasons, 
but does not reflect. Man reasons and reflects. Humanity is 
thus characteristically differentiated from animality. Now the 
que stion is, can this hiatus be bridged by a normal evolution? 
How has simple consciousness become self-consciousness, au- 
tomatism self-determination, reason, reflection? No evolu- 
tionist of the Darwinian school has given a satisfactory answer 
to this question. We may.admit that the instincts, conscious- 
ness and reason of the brute are the basis on which the moral 
nature of man has been built, but this does not compel us to 
regard them as the cause of that nature. “ All these psycho- 
' logical studies of animals, and psycho-physical investigations 
which are the favorite object of modern science,” says Rudolph 
Schmid, “ have a high value; but what has been called into ex- 
istence by means of conditions is not on that account the pro- 
duct of those conditions. This very fact is one of the greatest 
mistakes of the evolution theories: that very often they con- 
found conditions and basis with cause.” 2 This is a weakness 
which fervades all deistic as well as atheistic theories of evo- 


12 Theories of Darwin. p. 120. 
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lution—because a higher follows a lower, the latter produces 
the former, whereas it is simply the basis and condition of the 
higher. The cause of the advance must be sought outside of 
the evolutionary process, in the transcendental divine. 

Mr. Darwin has written upon the origin of species, but all 
evolutionists who ignore God can render but a meagre account 
of origins. Given matter and motiou and they can tell us how 
the earth and the other planets of the solar system, how land 
and sea, islands and continents, rocks, crystals, metals, things 
material and inorganic may have been produced. But their 
knowledge is limited at both ends. They cannot tell whence 
came matter and motion; nor how the inorganic became or- 
ganic, the inanimate animate. -They cannot explain the origin 
of life unless they assume with Hickel and Tyndall in his Bel- 
fast address that it was potentially in the matter with which 
the universe started. And then the questions arise through 
what agency did this potentiality become actual ? And whence 
came the agency? In an acorn is a possible oak, but this 
possibility can be actualized only by means of earth, water, 
air and light. Who can give an account of the means by 
which the assumed potential life in matter was actualized ? 
And whence came they? 

The theory that life was spontaneously generated from the 
lifeless has been abandoned by all competent to speak on the 
subject. * “ No life without a previous germ or egg” is now an 
axiom with biologists. Mr. Darwin does not attempt to ac- 
count for the origin of life. He finds it already at hand, a 
datum, and he undertakes to show how from a few low forms, 
possibly one, all higher types, vegetable and animal, were pro- 
duced. But from this point the evolutionist cannot go on 
without a further datum. He finds mind here; whence came 
it? It cannot be identified with matter or motion, nor de- 
rived from them. It is impossible to think of it as the child 
of either or both of them. Mind may be only a developed 
consciousness, consciousness an evolved sensation ; but resolv- 
ing mind into sensation does not remove the difficulty, for sen- 
sation is totally unlike matter or motion. “The assertion of 
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the evolutionist,” says Prof. Fiske, “is purely historical in its 
import, and includes no hypothesis whatever as to the ultimate 
origin of consciousness; least of all is it intended to imply 
that consciousness was evolved from matter. It is incon- 
ceivable how mind should have been produced from matter, 
unless matter possessed already the attributes of mind in em- 
bryo,—an alternative which it is difficult to invest with any 
real meaning. The only point on which we can be clear is 
that no mere collocation of, material atoms could ever have 
evolved the phenomena of consciousness.” # 

There is a similar hiatus between the intellect, the instincts 
and the appetites of the brute, and the ethical sense in 
man, a gap as wide as that between the animate and the 
inanimate, the mental and the material. The phenomena 
of the one differ entirely from those of the other. There 
is nothing in the brute that answers to self-consciousness, 
self-determination and reflection, the necessary condition of 
the ethical idea. It is inconceivable that the one should 
by any normal process develop into the other; that any 
ape should become a moral being except by an addition from. 
without the evolution, help from a higher source. In the 
ethical sense is anew phenomenon, for which the prior bestial 
psychology does not and cannot account. There must have 
been a time in the history of our race when man was impera- 
tively summoned to judge between alternative courses ef action, 
and that by the new rule of Right, which never broke upon 
his mind till the alternative came. “ Here we are introduced 
to the consciousness of free-will and the dawn of the moral 
idea; of which I venture to say, the prior psychology can no 
more give an admissible account than can the laws of matter 
and motion in their physiological application give an account 
of simple consciousness.” 14 

We believe the true story of the evolution as a whole is told 
only when the fact is recognized that from time to time there 
have been lifts in the process, God applying His hand in such 


18 Darwinism and other Essays. 
14 Martineau’s Types of Ethical Theory, 11., p. 397. 
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a way as to place it on a higher level. In other words, the 
evolution of matter and motion ends in the phenomena of the 
inorganic world. Here is a resting-place beyond which it can- 
not go. Deity now directly adds something, life, which gives 
it another lease of time and power, and higher forms and phe- 
nomena are possible. Then comes another halt. Deity again 
creates, and the product is mind, perhaps in its lowest condition, 
sensation. The evolution can now go on till possibly the intel- 
lect of a Shakespeare and a Newton is reached, and here the 
process must rest again. Finally Deity creates once more, and 
the product is the ethical sense; and now the evolution can 
continue till an Aristides and a Washington are developed. 
Ever the lower is the basis of the higher. The inorganic, the 
soil, pulverized rock, light, heat, moisture, — matter and force 
are the foundation of the organic, of life. Sensation, conscious- 
ness, mind rest upon an anterior life. The ethical sense is 
imposed upon the prior intelligence and instincts of the brute. 

And since we find that the higher all the way up the column 
rests upon a next lower, we do not object to the hypothesis that 
the immediate ancestor of man was some ape-like creature. But 
man is not simply this creature developed. He is this plus the 
qualities which make him human, chief of which is the ethical 
nature. This rise of the higher from the lower has not been 
effected by the existent laws of the universe. Laws at the best 
are only regulative and preservative, never creative. They 
cannot make new laws, nor add anything to the universe, nor 
raise nature to a higher level. It is not enough to say that 
God is immanent in all the matter, forces and laws of the uni- 
verse. He must be transcendent, above the universe, higher 
than its matter, forces and laws, and it is only as He has from 
time to time put Himself into the universe by creative acts 
that it has moved on from the lower to the higher. 

There is reason to believe that God has more than once 
helped the evolution over shoals and bars it could not of itself 
master; notably when life and mind appeared. If He has 
done this once it is not unreasonable to affirm that He has done 
it again and again, certainly at the great epochs in the long 
line of development. 
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In asserting the Divine transcendence in the universe, mani- 
fest on august occasions, we do not deny His continuous imma- 
nence in time and space. We affirm both. We believe in 
creation and evolution. 

Between the intuitional and utilitarian school of moralists 
_ evolutionists of Mr. Spencer’s type are intense advocates of 
the latter. Utilitarians affirm that our notions of right and 
wrong, good and evil, are derived entirely from experience 
and observation, that what has thus been found useful, promotive 
of happiness, pleasure, is right; what produces unhappiness, 
pain, is wrong. 

“ We call that good,” says Locke, “ which causes pleasure or 
diminishes pain in us. We name that evil which produces any 
pain in us.” “Noman has ever had, can or could’ have,” 
says Bentham, “a motive different from the pursuit of pleasure 
or shunning pain. It is for them alone to point out what we 
ought to do, as well as to determine what we shall do. On the 


one hand the standard of right and wrong, on the other the 


chain of cause and effect, are fastened to their throne.” 1 
With these utilitarian views Mr. Spencer isin entire accord. 


“The good,” he says, “is universally the pleasurable.” It is 


impossible ‘to frame ethical conceptions from which the con- 


sciousness of pleasure is absent:”!” There may be truth in 
these statements, but certainly not the whole truth, only a small 


part of it. There is a close relation between a good action and 
pleasure; but an action is not good because it produces happl- 


ness. - The reverse is true — it produces happiness because it 
is good. Happiness is a sign of virtue, but it does not make 


an action virtuous. Moreover, happiness is not the invariable 
consequent of goodness. Nor is goodness the only source of 


enjoyment. Because one is happy it must not be assumed that 
he is a worthy man. Dissipation of all kinds has its hours of 


delight. “Stolen waters are sweet” to some, “ and bread eaten 


in secret is pleasant.” Bad men have their orgies. Revenge 
is sweet to the savage, and he is said to delight in tortur- 
15 Human Understanding, Book 2, chap. 20. 
16 Deontology and Principles of Morals and Legislation. 


1 Data of Ethics, pp. 28, 30. 
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ing his captives. Nero is charged with causing Rome to be 
set on fire, and dancing while the flames were consuming the 
city. Pleasures may be evil as well as good, and the worst 
feature of sin is the satisfaction the sinner has in it. It is not 
true that evil and enjoyment are always divorced ; they often 
go hand in hand. 

Why do all right-minded men condemn the sordid pursuit of 
wealth, the pleasures derived from gambling, drinking, horse- 
racing, prize-fighting? Because it is felt that these things are 
unworthy of a man, that happiness and well-being, or the good, 
are farfrom one. The pursuit of pleasure as such, even though 
of a high type, is universally regarded as ignoble and degrad- 
ing. No man would proclaim before a popular audience that 
he was living for pleasure alone, without incurring their scorn 
and contempt, — testimony to the truth that in their opinion 
happiness and the good are not identical. Before we can deter- 
mine whether or not an act is good from the pleasure that fol- 
lows it, we must know what is the character of the pleasure, 


low or high, degrading or nplifting. The essential good of a 
man is not happiness, but the perfection of his being, physical, 
mental and moral, attainable only by the subordination of the 
flesh to the spirit, of the reason to the conscience ; everywhere 


of the lower to the higher, This will produce harmony of the 
man with himself, with God and his environment, and this 
will constitute his well-being. And in general we may say that 


in this harmony man will find the highest happiness, but not 


invariably. And moreover, he ought to seek it whether or not 


it brings the happiness. 
It is better to be aman than a mouse, though a man may be 


born unto trouble and the mouse know nothing but enjoyment. 


Burns expresses this thought in his address to a mouse whose 
nest he had turned up with his plough : 
** Still thou art blest compar’d wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee ; 
But, och! I backward cast my e’e 


On prospects drear ! 
And forward, tho’ I canna see, 
I guess and fear.’’ 


It is better to be a wise man than a fool, though “ in much wis- 
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dom there is much grief ;” better to be enlightened than igno- 
rant, though “ he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” 
It is better with the good man to endure adversity than with 
the wicked “to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.” The 


faithful man may be “ destitute, afflicted, tormented,” yet his 
lot is better than that of the faithless, not happier, but nobler. 
Pains and sorrows associated with virtue are better than vicious 
joys. Thus the world judges. It admires Prometheus bound 
on rocky Caucasus, a prey to the vulture’s beak, suffering 
through ages the vengeance of Jove, suffering but steadfast ; 
Job, sntitten with boils from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his feet, but parting not with his integrity ; Ulysses, much 
wandering, much suffering; and it does not forget that our 
Saviour was “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 

“Man,” says Carlyle, “ can do without happiness, and instead 
thereof find blessedness. Love not pleasure; love God. This 
is the everlasting Yea wherein all contradiction is solved, where- 
in whoso walks and works it is well with him.” ® In criticism 
of this passage, Spencer claims that “ blessedness” is only a 
form of happiness.” But what Carlyle meant by it is obvious 
from the context: love not pleasure, love God, without regard 
to any enjoyment connected therewith, and this constitutes well 
being, a different thing, as we have seen, from happiness. 

“ It is impossible,” says Mr. Spencer, “ to frame ethical con- 
ceptions from which the consciousness of pleasure of some kind 
is absent.” This may be true, but itis not the consciousness 
of pleasure that makes the conception ethical. The lower 
creatures enjoy themselves, but no one calls that conduct which 
produces happiness in them ethical. Why should similar con- 
duct in us be called ethical? We do not deny that in general 
happiness attends goodness, that it determines to a large extent 
what is good or evil. But this is not the whole story. Happi- 
ness is only one, and that not fundamental, of the characteris- 
ies of the good. 

The right. Mr. Spencer does not discriminate between this 

18 Sartor: Resartus, p. 155. 
19 Data of Ethics, p. 42. 
2” Data of Ethics, p. 83. 
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and the good. But they are not identical. The good is appli- 
cable to things and brutes as well as to persons. We say the 
pen, the apple, the dog, the man is good; but not the pen, 
apple, dog, is righteous. This only is said of man, because he 
alone is capable of righteousness. Ethics is radically concerned 
with right and wrong, and these pertain exclusively to us, since 
we only have a moral nature. 

“ Every action,” says Mr. Martineau, “is right which in the 
presence of a lower principle follows a higher; and every 
action is wrong which in the presence of a higher principle 
follows a lower.” *!_ In other words, an action is right which 
is dictated by a noble as against an ignoble motive; wrong 
which is dictated by a base as against a worthy motive. It is 
right to rescue a drowning man at.the risk of one’s life, not 
because it will give pleasure to the rescuer or the rescued ; but 
because self-sacrifice is a higher principle of action than the 
love of ease and convenience. It is wrong to lie since the love 
of truth is nobler than the desire to deceive. Chastity is right 
and adultery wrong because in the one case the lower self is 
abnegated, in the other followed. Stealing is wrong, since the 
motive that prompts it is lower than that which regards the 
property interests of others. 

But why ought we to follow the higher as against the lower 
motive? Is it because experience has shown that to help men, 
to tell the truth, chastity, respect for the property of others, 
produce more happiness to ourself and others than selfishness, 
lying, stealing, and licentiousness? Utilitarianism answers 
Yes. But in our view the sufficient reason why we should fol- 
low the higher as against the lower principle is that we know 
by intuition one is more worthy than the other, and we instinct- 

_Ively feel that the one should be chosen in preference to the 
other, and this without regard to results. “ Ideas of right and 
wrong,” says Dr. Harris, “ rise directly from rational intuition, 
without which man could never have known the difference be- 
tween them, or had any idea of duty and obligation.” 


21 Types of Ethical Theory, 2, p. 270. 
22 Philosophical Basis of Theism. p. 187. 
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We are not prepared to say with the late Judge Black, “ so- 
ciety would go all to pieces in an hour,” if it were to adopt ex- 
clusively the utilitarian standard of morality. The ethics of 
John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer are not such as, if gen- 
erally adopted, would result in the speedy dissolution of society. 
Still the principle on which the utilitarian acts is very much 
lower than that of the intuitive moralist, and in the formation 
of character much less salutary. 

The man who weighs the consequences of his acts to see how 
much or how little happiness he can get out of them, can hardly 
be said to act at all on an ethical principle. The motive of his 
conduct is selfish and degrading. Every man feels that to per- 
form a virtuous act for the purpose of adding to his own enjoy- 
ment has no merit; while on the other hand, good done in obe- 
dience to a higher principle as against a lower one, without 
regard to personal consequences, has merit. Since the utilita~ 
rian acts always with a view to his own welfare, even when he 
seeks that of others, he is guided by a principle vastly inferior 
to his who does right without the hope of gain or the fear of 
loss. And this is possible, though Bentham and Spencer to the 
contrary. ‘ Man is capable,” says Mr. Lecky, “of pursuing 
what he believes to be right, although pain and disaster and 
mental suffering and an early death be the consequence, and 
though no prospect of future reward lighten up his tomb.” 
In utilitarianism there never can be any moral inspiration, self- 
sacrifice, martyrdom. Why should a man deny himself for 
another when his own pleasure must be dearer to him than an- 
other’s can? or why should one at the cost of his own ease seek 
to promote the welfare of others, even when he is to share it 
with them? Is he bound to give up a scruple of his own hap- 
pivess if thereby others get a pound? If he does this that he 
may be the happier he acts from the ignoble motive of selfish- 
ness. Enterprises of great moment in the moral field are always 
undertaken, not in the interest of self, but in its abnegation. 

Mr. Spencer anticipates great benefit from presenting ethics 
under the attractive aspect it has when undistorted by super- 

28 European Morals, I., p. 172. 
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stition and asceticism; that is, when men see that the good and 
the pleasurable, the right and the useful are identical, when 
they shall seek the welfare of others only as it is one with their 
own; for his altruism comes to this. We do not see how the 
result is likely tc justify the hope. For an ethical system which 
says in substance to each man, “seek your own interest even 
when you are seeking another’s,” has little in it to stimulate its 
followers to moral effort. And we. must regard it as a poor 
substitute for the Christian maxim, “do good and lend, hoping 
for nothing again.” 

Mr. Spencer admits that our perception of right and wrong 
is now intuitive. But it was not so, he says, with primitive 
man. Morally he began at zero, or equipped only with such 
rudiments as he inherited from his brute ancestry. He had 
everything to learn by experience. Pleasurable conduct he 
came to regard as right, painful wrong. He had at the outset 
no ethical intuitions; now he has. The change has been 
efiected thus: “The experiences of utility, organized and con- 
solidated through all past generations of the human race, have 
been producing corresponding nervous modifications, which by 
continued transmission and accumulation, have become in us 
certain faculties of intuition, certain emotions responding to 
right and wrong, which have no apparent basis in the individual 
experiences of utility.” ** Mr. Fiske regards it as one of the 
greatest achievements of the evolutionary doctrine that it has 
thus been able to harmonize the intuitional and utilitarian the- 
ories of morals. 

We do not think, however, that Mr. Spencer’s account of the 
matter at all solves the problem. We believe in heredity, that 
not only physical, but mental, characteristics are transmitted 
from parents to children, that experiences of pleasure and pain 
may produce nervous modifications, and that these may be deep- 
ened and strengthened from generation to generation. But 
mere experiences of pléasure and pain, with whatever nervous 
changes might go with them, would never develop moral intui- 
tion, else the brute would certainly have it, for he has had such 

% Data of Ethics, p. 123. 
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experiences through the ages. If the first man had no ethical 
intuitions, no subsequent one would ever attainthem. All that 
experiences of pleasure and pain could possibly do would be to 
intensify these emotions. They could generate no ethical sense 
because between the two is no likeness, no common root. Pleas- 
ure and pain may be compounded and recompounded, deepened 
and widened, but there cannot be gotten out of them an intui- 
tion of right and wrong, the sense of duty and a feeling of 
obligation, any more than iron can be transmuted into gold, or 
granite into the air above it. 

How little organized experiences of pleasure and pain have 
to do with evolving an intuitive sense of wrong is apparent in 
the fact that during the long succession of our savage ancestors, 
according to the theory in question, robbery and homicide were 
attended not with painful but pleasurable emotions. “The 
chief who killed and ate his rival, and made one of his marrow 
bones into a trumpet with which to sound his own triumphs,” 
says Dr. Harris, “ was not organizing a coherence of pain with 
killing and cannibalism.” % 

To us it seems a weakness in certain evolutionists that in 
their system of ethics God and religion are essentially ignored. 
There is no justification for this if we accept Mr. Fiske as 
authority. “God,” says he, “is in the deepest sense a moral 
Being.” * God is knowable as the eternal source of a moral 
law.” 27 If He is the source of moral law, how can the study 
of ethics be divorced from a study of Him? If we can find 
out what He is and what He requires of us, imitation of Him 
and obedience to His laws will be right conduct, and non-con- 
formity to Him and disobedience of His laws will be wrong 
conduct. And since He is transcendent in the universe, there 
is nothing unreasonable in the idea that He has revealed Him- 
self, His nature and demands upon us, to His children specially 
through Jesus, the “ brightness of His glory, and the express 
image of His person ;” and that from him the world has gotten 


25 Phil. Basis of Theism, p. 487. 
26 ldea of God, p. 168. 
27 Cosmic Philosophy, 2, p. 470. 
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ethical conceptions it otherwise never would have had. Cer- 
tainly no utilitarian philosophy advocated by Locke, Mill, or 
Spencer, is at all comparable as inspiration to right living with 
the Christian maxims: Let us love one another, for love is of 
God; As He that called you is holy, be ye holy in all manner 
of living; Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in heaven is 
perfect. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that Mr. Spencer and Mr. Fiske 
are anxious to have it appear that the ethics of evolution are 
in strict accord with those of Jesus ; and Mr. Fiske insists that 
the religion of evolution and that of Christ substantially agree. 
Ethics and religion have a common root in the moral nature. 
Through it we know God to be true, good, righteous, holy, and 
there follows in us reverence, adoration, love, worship — relig- 
ion. Take away religion and morality is left without motive, 
inspiration. Matthew Arnold says, “religion is morality 
touched by emotion.” Eliminate the emotion and the moral- 
ity is a body without spirit, life. 

Ethics and religion are sisters twain, whose mother is the 
moral nature. They are bound together by a ligature as strong 
and vital as that of the Siamese twins. The life of the one is 
indissolubly associated with that of the other, and the death of 
the one must sooner or later result in that of the other. 

James Eastwood. 
28 Literature and Dogma, p. 46. 





General Review. 
The Beginning and Progress of Missions. 


A RECENT reading of a work mentioned on a subsequent page? 
acquaints us with several facts in relation to the history of American 
Missionary movements, both Domestic and Foreign, which are full of 
hopeful suggestion as we contemplate the work that confronts the 
Universalist Church, —the complaints often made of general indiffer- 
ence.to it, and the slow progress it is making. From the time of the 
discovery of America by Columbus, to the separation of the United 
States from political allegiance to the Old World, this continent was 
a field for the missionary operations of Europe, first by the Saniards, 
then by the French, and finally by the English. Catholics and Prot- 
estants alike poured out their money freely to Christianize the Indians 
and proselyte the emigrants from other shores. Piety was an impor- 
tant element in the motive of Columbus in making his great discovery, 
and alike in the charters of the Plymouth and the Massachusetts Bay 
Colonies was the duty enjoined to hasten “the conversion of the sav- 
ages.” No greater difficulties were ever encountered, no more fear- 
ful sacrifices were ever made in attempts to propagate religion than 
fell to the lot of the Catholic Missionaries, and no more seemingly 
hopeless task was ever undertaken than that of the Protestants in 
their efforts to implant Christian faith in the hearts and minds of the 


Aborigines. 
Some of the crudities and absurdities taught by John Eliot, the 


“ Indian Apostle,” tempted the aborigines to ask questions which their 
new teacher was not able to answer; as, for example, on “ being told 
that they were the children, not of God, but of the devil,” they were 
naturally interested chiefly in the latter. They asked, ‘“ Whether ye 
devil or man was made first? Whether there might not be something, 
if only a little, gained by praying to ye devil? Why does not God, 
who has full power, kill ye devil that makes all men so bad? If God 
made hell in one of the ‘ six days,’ why did He make it before Adam 
had sinned? If all ye world be burned up, where shall hell then be ?” 
Some of the Indians were filled with contempt for the proffered re- 
ligion. But it was estimated that.in eastern Massachusefts there were 
3,600 Christian Indians in 1664. 

Subsequently education of the Indian in the English language made 

1See ‘‘ Christianity in the United States,” etc., in Contemporary Literature. 
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a part of the missionaries’ business, and the Colony. gave direct aid to 
building a schoolhouse and paying for the services of a teacher. Aid, 
however, was chiefly from abroad. But Home Missions in behalf of 
early white settlers were fostered by the legislatures of the colonies, 
and otherwise, some time before the Revolution. As early as 1724 
the General Court of Connecticut allowed a brief to “be emitted ” to 
“encourage the building and finishing of a meeting-house in Provi- 
dence,” R. I. Subsequently the General Association of Connecticut 
recommended subscriptions among the people for supporting mission- 
aries “to the scattered back settlements in the wilderness to the north- 
westward,” in what is now Vermont and the northern part of New 
York, the settlements being composed chiefly of emigrants from Con- 


necticut. 

In 1787 the first Misssonary Sotiety, the “Society for Propagating 
the Gospel among the Indians and Others in North America,” was 
organized in Massachusetts; in 1789 “‘Home Missions ” were begun 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church; in 1792 by 
the “ Missionary Society of Connecticut;” in 1796 by “The New 
York Missionary Society ;” in 1798 the “ Berkshire and Columbia 
Missionary Society ” was organized. Smaller organizationg were also 
effected before the close of the last century. The receipts of these 
societies are not known. Of more recently established societies for 
Home Missions, the following exhibits their financial resources during 
the first ten years of their existence: Presbyterian, $105,643 ; 
American Home, $65,173 ; Methodist Episcopal, $63,010; Protestant 
Episcopal, $108,184 ; Reformed Dutch, $31,661; American Baptist, 
$134,534 ; American Missionary, $51,112; United Brethren, $88,804; 
Southern Baptist, $266,356; Disciples, $27,714; Free-will Baptist, 
$103,900 ; Lutherans, $221,905. 

If we date our general work in the Home Missionary Field from 
the first use of the income of the Murray Fund, in 1871, and the first 
appropriation made by the Woman’s Centenary Association for Mis- 
sionary purposes, the same year, the first ten years’ expenditures of 
these two bodies aggregate the sum of $88,854 for Home Missions ; 
a showing of which we have no reason to be ashamed. This, be it 
understood, is exclusive of all sums appropriated by these bodies for 
scholarships or for any other purposes; and also exclusive of the 
amounts appropriated for Missions by any of the Universalist State 
Conventions. 

The date of organizations in America for Foreign Missions is much 
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more recent than of the Home societies. The “American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions,” grew out of the organization 
of a few students in Williams College, in 1808, the object of which, 
said their constitution, “ shall be to effect in the persons of its mem- 
bers a mission or missions to the heathen.” Two years later, at their 
instigation the Board was duly organized at the session of the Gen- 
eral Association of Massachusetts. The first mission was established 


in India, and five missionaries were sent out in February, 1812. Up 
to that time the Treasurer of the Board had received but $6,000. For 
the first ten years the receipts aggregated $162,430. The American 
Baptist Missionary Union was organized in 1814. Rev. Messrs. Judson 
and Rice, two of the missionaries sent out by the A. B.C. F. M, 


became Baptists while on the voyage to India. Their conversion cre- 
ated great enthusiasm among the Baptists of America, and during the 
first year of the existence of the “ Union,” its treasury received 


$13,476. For the first ten years the receipts aggregated $43,780. 


The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church received 
for Foreign Missions during its first ten years, $195,403; the Protes- 


tant Episcopal Board of Missions was fifteen years in accumulating 


$50,000 ; The Presbyterian Board received in its first ten years, 
$186,639; ‘the Southern Baptist Board, in the same period, $65,886 ; 


the Reformed Dutch, $41,111; Evangelical Lutheran, $20,000 ; Dis- 
ciples, $33,177 ; Free-will Baptists, $126,000. The total receipts of 
all the Foreign Missionary Societies of the United States, from 1810 
to 1887, is, says Dr. Dorchester, $75,544,904. Speaking for the 


Evangelical churches represented in these various societies, he says : 


“Our gifts for foreign and home missions iu the last thirty-six years 
have ranged from thirty-five to sixty-three cents for each communicant. 
Many have given magnificent sums, but multitudes of communicants 


have given nothing, or only a few dimes, and those spasmodically. 
The average has been shamefully small.” He adds: “The Evangel- 


ical Christians of the United States gave for foreign and home mis- 
sions in 1850, one mill and one-tenth on a dollar of their aggregate 


wealth ; in 1860 nine-tenths of a mill; in 1870 eight-tenths of a mill; 
in 1880 six and one-half tenths of a mill.” 

As yet the Universalist Church has established no Foreign Mission- 
ary enterprise. At the last session of the General Convention a move- 
ment in that direction was begun, the convention standing ready to 
take charge of the work when the sum of $20,000 shall be secured by 
pledge to carry it forward for five years. The response has been 
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slow ; but in view of the above statement of facts its tardiness need 
not discourage. We are only repeating the experiences of the now 
permanently endowed organizations for that work. Our people will 
yet rouse to the work, and will properly endow and nourish it. Mean- 
while, without special organization for such an enterprise, the “ Wom- 
an’s Centenary Association” has contributed something more than 
$12,000 for the support of a Universalist Missionary in Scotland 
since the year 1873. That we have not done more may be our re- 


proach, but certainly is no reason for discouragement for the future. 
Religious World. 


—Says the Independent: The special advantages which Catholics 


have over Protestants in the matter of making converts are not fully 
understood. From one of our Catholic exchanges we clip the follow- 
ing out of a letter from Mgr. Volunteri, Vicar Apostolic of Honan, 
in Southern China : 


“During the past year we have baptized 300 adults and over 5,000 


children who were in danger of death. In addition to this conversion 
of adults and the baptism of infants, our orphan asylums contain at 
present 500 orphan boys and girls. All this helps very much to in- 
crease the good disposition of the pagans in our regard. Oftentimes 
an entire family is converted, merely through the hope of obtaining 
an orphan from the Holy Infancy as a wife for one of their sons, as 
among the pagans they would be obliged to pay not infrequently a 


very high price for such a commodity, which cannot be afforded by 
poor families.” 


We have sometimes heard Catholics charge Protestant missionaries 
with purchasing their converts with money; but girls seem to be a 


9? 


commodity ” more suitable to use in spiritual barter. 


— By excavations recently made outside the Y4f4 Gate, at Jerusa- 
lem, old masonry composed of large beveled stones have been found, 


_ of limited extent, but still sound and strong enough to be adopted for 
the foundation of a new building designed for shops. It lay only a 
few feet under the present surface of the ground ; and without doubt 
is a relic of the early or first wali of the city at this point. The an- 
cient wall is thus shown to have stood about twenty-six feet further 
out than the present wall of the city to the left of the Yafa Gate, or 
lower down the slope and about in a line with the face of the modern 
castle on the right of the Gate. The same excavations revealed the 
fact that the present city and all on the left of the Gate rests on earth, 
and not on solid rock. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXY. 24 
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—Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, always has been. and is now, an op- 
ponent of prohibition. But this is what he says in the last number of 
the Chautauquan regarding its workings in Kansas : 


“There is not an open dram-shop or saloon from the Missouri 
River to Colorado. . . My disbelief in prohibition probably ren- 
ders me a more disinterested observer of its results, and I do not hes- 
itate to say that, though attended with some deplorable tendencies, it 
has been of great advantage to the State, both morally and from the 
material and economic standpoint. Very few of its citizens would 
willingly return to the dominion of the dramshop, with its attendant 
crime, disorder and social misery. Whether the people would prefer 
prohibition to high license, I am not sure; but between prohibition 
and free whisky, they would be practically unanimous for probibition.” 


He further reports that although much whisky is still drunk surrep- 
titiously, the disappearance of the open bar-room has resulted, not 
only in the removal of temptation from the young and the weak, but 
also in the reclaiming of many of the intemperate, The court rec- 
ords, he says, show a marked decrease, not only of crime, but also of 
debt. This is the most important testimony relating to prohibition 
that has recently been published. 


— The Chicago Staats-Zeitung, which cannot be said to be preju- 
diced against beer-drinking, has an article on “Crooked Beer,” in 
which it declares that in the manufacture of much beer there are used: 
1. Substitutes for barley malt: 2. substitutes for hops; 3. substitutes 
for natural fermentation. It adds: 

“In view of the fact that the manufacture of beer is a national 
industry taxed by the Government and carefully watched, there ought 
to be no doubt that the doctoring of beer is punishable. In view of 
its influence upon the health, crooked beer is much worse than crooked 
butter. How would it do if one of the German Representatives in 
Congress, say Mr. Guenther, of Wisconsin, should interest himself in 
this matter, and prepare and introduce an act against the doctoring 
of food and luxuries, such as is in effect in Germany ? ” 


— The Roman Catholic Church has been true to its history, and at 
the present time is maintaining no less than fifty-five Indian schools, 
of which thirty-five supply board and clothing as well as instruction. 
These schools are scattered over a wide territory. Seven are on the 
great Indian reservation of Standing Rock in Dakota, and seven more 
are found in the same territory — namely, one each at Table Moun- 
tain Reservation, St. John, Yankton, Rosebud Reservation, Crow 
Creek Agency, and two at Devil’s Lake. In Montana there are three 
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schools — at St. Peter’s, St. Labre’s Mission, and at Flathead Agency. 
Idaho has two, both at De Smet Mission ; Wyoming one, the St. Ste- 
phen’s Mission ; Washington Territory three,—at Tulalip Agency 
and two at Colville Agency; New Mexico has eleven, and Alaska 
two. Inthe States there are also a number — namely, five in Wis- 
consin, seven in Minnesota, one in Colorado, one in Nevada, one in 
California, one in Kansas, one in Oregon, and one in Florida. The 
total attendance at these schools is between three and four thousand. 
The largest school has an attendance of one hundred and fifty chil- 
dren, the smallest of ten. The Government furnishes financial aid 
to this work, but teachers and management are altogether Catholic. 
A part of the teaching force are Catholic laymen or secular priests: 
the majority, however, are members of the religious orders, both male 
and female. The majority of the instructors are natives of France 
and Germany. 


— An important discovery has been made among the archives of 
the Jewish community at Corfu. The article discovered is a parch- 
ment scroll, containing, however, not the Pentateueh, but the Hapto- 
rahs read throughout the year. A note in the handwriting of the 
scribe indicates that the scroll was written at a time when, in conse- 
quence of persecution, the reading of portions from the Prophets was 
substituted for the reading of the law. The actual date is believed 
to be 5020 a.m. 


—Canon Liddon makes the following pertinent argument for the 
permanence of the Christian religion, based on those elements in hu 
man lives which the Gospel is so admirably adapted to meet : 


If any man’s life could be protracted through three or four centu- 
ries, the changes he would witness would be indeed astonishing ; but 
certain things, it may be confidently predicted, would not have changed, 
for they have never been other than what they are. Sin, pain, death, 
are what they were in the days of the Tudors, in the days of the Cru- 
sades, in the days of the apostles and evangelists, and in the days of 
David. Sin, pain, death; they are the permanent elements in the 
life of human beings, and because they are permanent, religion, too, 
will last. Only a robust faith in the Unseen, only faith in our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, can relieve the human heart when face to 
face with the solemn, irreversible conditions of our life. So long as 
they last, the religion of the Crucified will last, too. If the sense of 
sin could be drugged by a false philosophy, if pain could be forgotten, 
if chemical science could only arrest the march of death, then the 
religion of Jesus Christ might die; but as matters stand, it is too inti- 
mately associated with the facts of human life, it strikes its roots too 
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deep in the experiences of the human heart, to vanish at the bidding 
of any unbelievers. So long as men sin, so long as men suffer, so 
long as men die, Jesus Christ our Lord will be believed in, will be 
worshipped as the light of the world, as the divine Master whose teach- 
ing and whose death has made the darkness of human destiny to be 
light indeed. 


— Readers of the QUARTERLY will call to mind the fact that the 
beginning of the trouble of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions with Rev. Mr. Hume, was his yielding to his 
feelings for the unconverted heathen in a way which did not comport 
with the theology of that body. Another missionary in Japan is re- 
ported to be in the same eondition of sympathy with the people whom 
he is trying to reach. In a letter to a friend he says : 


One of the things which most of all pains and torments these Jap- 
anese is that we teach them the prison of hell is irrevocably shut, so 
that there is no egress. They grieve over the fate of their departed 
children, parents, and relatives, and often show their grief by tears. 
They ask us if there is any hope, any way to free them by prayer 
from that eternal misery; and I am obliged to answer there is abso- 
lutely none. Their grief at this affects and torments them wonder- 
fully. They almost pine away with sorrow. They often ask if God 
cannot take their fathers out of hell, and why their punishment must 
never have anend. They do not cease to grieve, and I can hardly 
restrain my tears at seeing men so dear to my heart suffer such intense 
pain. Such thoughts have, I imagine, risen in the hearts of missionary 
teachers of all churches. Again and again I and my brother mis- 
sionaries were questioned by people about their dead parents and fore- 
fathers, who had not heard the gospel. These distressed hearts asked 
if they could pray for their ancestors. I have had most painful scenes 
as I think many American church missionaries have had. 


In the light of the Gospel condemnation of those who are “ with- 
out natural affection,” we feel compelled to say that the humanity of 
the Japanese is immeasurably superior to the unnatural and devilish 
dogma taught them by the missionaries. r 


— At the January meeting of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
Dr. Max Miller, of Niirnberg, interpreted the hieroglyphic account 
of the great invasion by the “ Peoples of the Sea,” under Menephtah, 
and again under Rameses III., as indicating that the Libyans were 
circumcised, while others, such as the Shardina and Aqaiusha, were not. 
He supported this view by the statement that circumcision is an Af- 
rican custom, common to-day among the tribes of the Upper Nile, 
and in ancient times probably by the immediate neighbors of the 
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Egyptians on the west. Subsequently Mr. J. Offord, Jr., addressed 
a communication to the Society in confirmation of this view. When 
in South Africa he observed the prevalence of a disease known as 
hematurea, peculiar to that part of the continent as well as to Egypt. 
At the Cape it is confined to the males, and makes its appearance at 
first in boys after bathing in rivers. Microscopic research has recently 
shown that the disorder is occasioned by a minute parasite, Bilharzia 
hematobia, residing in the urinary tract, and derived from the river 
waters. A Dr. Allen, of Pietermaritzburg, who has devoted much 
attention and research to the subject, finds that the surest protection 
against this parasite is circumcision, and adds: “ It is very probable 
that in ancient Egypt the presence of this little fluke in the Nile water 
suggested the adoption of the operation.” At the present time the 
Basutos and other tribes in different parts of Africa where this para- 
site exists, also resort to the same means of safety. The inference is 
that in ancient times only those African peoples who appear from the 
monuments to have been exposed to such a danger as this, practiced 
circumcision; and it now becomes a matter of interest to learn 
whether the same animal can be detected in the streams of other 
parts of the East wherever this rite was observed. 


— Certain Egyptologists, Ebers especially among the number, have 
long since remarked the striking resemblance in the physiognomy of 
the people at present inhabiting the Tanitic region and borders of 
Lake Menzaleh, to the features of the ancient Hyksos, or Shepherds, 
preserved by their iconographic monuments found at San. In his 
recent overland journey from Palestine to Egypt, Professor Sayce 
appears to have made a similar observation, but in a different direc- 
tion. In his own words : 


“The castes and notes taken by Mr. Petrie last year have shown 
that the Amorites of the Egygtian monuments were a white-skinned, 
fair-haired and blue-eyed population. Now the population of the 
coast-land from Gaza (or rather Khan-Yiinas) to El-’Arish is predom- 
inantly of this character, and stands out in striking contrast to the 
swarthy Beduin population by which it is surrounded. It is difficult 
to believe that the Crusaders can have left so permanent a record of 
their presence in this part of the country; and what makes it proba- 
ble that the population in question is descended from some early race 
(like the Kabyles in Algeria) is the resemblance between their features 
and those of the Amorites as depicted by the Egyptian artists. The 
sheik of El-Arish, for instance, whom I had plenty of opportunity of 
observing as he squatted by our camp-fire, might have sat for the por- 
trait of the Amorite king, reproduced by Mr. Tomkins in his ‘ Life’ 
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and Times of Abraham,’ so exactly did he resemble the latter, even 
to the little red beard at the end of his chin.” 


— Recent discoveries of extraordinary importance at Bubastis, 
where the Egypt Exploration Society is now operating, are the follow- 
ing: 1st, the disclosure of statues of the eighteenth dynasty, which 
afford “ missing links,” of which Egyptologers will gladly learn, for 
even Zoan has produced nothing relating to the Thothmaic period 
when Israel was happy in Egypt. 2d. The positive proofs that the 
Hyksos kings had a seat of power at Bubastis, and the name of Apepi, 
the last of that mysterious royalty, who has been thought to be Jo- 
seph’s Pharaoh. 3d. A statue of a king near the architrave marked 
Apepi, on which is the ancient Arabic name for Joseph’s Pharaoh, 
namely, Ra-i-a-n, from the hieroglyphic letters, corresponding to Rei- 
yan (or Rayyan, as Dr. Rieu spells it), and of which statue the 
authorities at Boulak speak decisively as “that of Joseph’s Pharaoh.” 


Contemporary Literature. 


Heartsease and Rue. By James Russell Lowell. Boston and New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 15mo.' pp. viii., 218. $1.25. 


A new volume from James Russell Lowell is more than welcome to 
lovers of poems. Mr. Lowell is not only a true poet, but a scholar, 
a man of affairs, a part of the history of his country, a vital force in 
the great movements of his time, and so claims the attention of more 
readers than could the poet merely. ‘‘ Heartsease and Rue” contains 
the work of the past twelve years, much of it of a Memorial charac- 
ter. The tribute to Agassiz is as noble as can be found in all the 
‘“‘literature of sorrow,’ and makes one hope, as some one said about 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, that those who have passed on might know 
the tender love and appreciation that follow them. Emerson, Holmes, 
Hawthorne, Whittier, Curtis are sharers in the memories of golden 
hours. The more trivial poems are full of grace, some half tender, 
half sad, some full of gayety, as the “Scherzo,” and “ Aladdin.” 
The book closes with these lines, written a year ago, on Mr. Lowell’s 
sixty-eighth birthday : 

As life runs on, the road grows strange 
With faces new, and near the end 

The milestones into headstones change, 
*Neath every one a friend. 

So Heartease and Rue are mingled, our flowers of poesy as our 
life. The book has an excellent engraved portrait of Mr. Lowell, 
and is handsomely printed and bound in delicate colors. 
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Britons and Muscovites. or Traits of Two Empires. By Curtis Guild, Edito 
of the Boston Commercial Bulletin, ete., ete. oston. in & Shepard. 1888. 
12mo. pp. xii., 230. 

The author, from his professional experience as editor of a city 
paper, has’ gained a definite and accurate knowledge of what the gen- 
eral reader desires in a description of places and persons, and has put 
on these pages many facts not to be found in guide-books, and seldom 
dwelt upon at any length by the average traveller. His criticisms of 
the Mother Country, particularly of its hotel accommodations are 
quite searching, and not at all complimentary; although he finds that 
improvements are constantly going on, the cause of which in large 
measure he attributes to the fact that American travellers are so nu- 
merous and so indispensable to those who cater to the needs of trav- 
ellers, as to have compelled our English cousins to copy many of our 
inventions and conveniences ; but the bungling manner in which it is 
done is often very ludicrous. A large portion of his book is oocupied 
with descriptions of Russia, now claiming so much attention. The 
great cities of St. Petersburg and Moscow, their immense and costly 
cathedrals, their museums crowded with such vast displays of wealth, 
their broad and well-kept streets, beautiful squares, the summer and 
winter palaces, and many other attractions are charmingly described ; 
and the daily life and customs of the people, as also the habits of the 
Emperor, are depicted in a very different manner from that in which 
they are ordinarily represented, in foreign and hostile accounts. The 
great fair of Nijni Novgorod at its height, with its wonderful displays 
of iron, wool, cotton, tea, Turkish rugs, sweetmeats, etc., etc., was in 
operation during Mr. Guild’s visit to that quaint old place, where 
such fairs have been annually held since the year 1366; and his des- 
criptions of its management and vastness are interesting and instruc- 
tive. It is on the whole a rare book of travel, and is brought out by 
the publishers in the best style of book-making art. 


. Ballads About Authors. Hy Harriet Prescott Spofford. Illustrated by Ed- 
mund H, Garrett. Boston. D. Lothrop & Co. 8vo. $3.00. 


The Ballads.are six in number, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, Milton, 
Cowper, Collins and Shakspeare being the subjects. Some of the 
incidents related are historical, some imaginary ; but all are written in 
Mrs. Spofford’s most sympathetic manner, bringing the reader near 
to the authors as to men who had their struggles and despairs as well 
as their beautiful dreams and fancies. The first Ballad is of Gold- 
smith and his flute, piping his Irish tunes and seeing the world of 
nature and of art as he “sang his way to Florence.” The second 
tells of Dr. Johnson, whose youthful false pride and lack of filial con- 
sideration brought to him later in life remorse and an impulse to futile 
reparation. ‘Blind Milton” at the organ is imagined as compassed 
about by the visions which inspire his immortal verse. 


‘*Oh, Milton, singing thy great hymn, 
Thou art not blind, or sad, or old.”’ 
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“Beside the Ouse” tells the story of Cowper’s dream of suicide. 
From childhood Mrs. Spofford “always loved the gentle poet,” and 
writes of him as the “sweet clouded soul?” ‘The Splendid Fire ” 
is founded on the incident of the young English poet, William Collins, 
burning his poems in a moment of despair. 
While all the thronging Passions troop 
Emblazoned on the ruddy flame. 

“The Woods of Warwick” suggests how the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” may have come to Shakspeare, when, as a lad “on the turf 
he threw him gaily,” and listened to “sweetest secrets”’ ‘when the 
land was full of fairy.” 

Two editions of this very attractive volume are issued, one an ele- 
gant, large paper edition de luxe, with photogravure illustrations ; the 
other, equally handsome in its way, but smaller in size, with the draw- 
ings engraved on wood. 


The Flower People. By Mrs. Horace Mann. New Edition Illustrated. Boston. 
Lee & Shepard. 1888. 16mo. pp. 176. 55 cents. 


This little book has long been a favorite with children. It now 
appears in a new and more beautiful form, to be welcomed, we doubt 
not, by many mothers and their little ones. It is the story of a little 
child’s going into the garden one morning in early Spring to look for 
crocuses and snowdrops. She pushes aside the snow, and discovers a 
number of what she calls “little sisters,” trying to lift their graceful 
heads. They thank her for removing the cold obstruction, and begin 
to tell their story. Through the spring, summer and early autumn 
the child also talks with the violets, anemones, hyacinths, crown im- 
perials, mayflowers, the roses, and the October-tinted leaves. From 
each she learns in charming and simple language its place of habita- 
tion, the season of its appearance, the great flower family to which it 
belongs, the purpose of its life and the process of its transformation. 
The book affords delightful reading, and at the same time imparts the 
knowledge of many scientific truths. 


The Seven Little Sisters who Live on the Round Ball that Floats in the Air. 
By Jane Andrews. With an Introduction by Louisa Parsons Hopkins, Supervisor 
in Boston Public Schools. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1888. 16mo. pp. 142. 
55 cents. 


This book is a classic for the home and school. The stories relate 
to children of seven different countries. ‘The Little Brown Baby” 
of the South ; “ Agoonack,” the little Esquimau, how she lfves through 
the long winter and summer; ‘“ Gemila, the Child of the Desert ;” 
the “ Mountain Maiden,” little Pen-se, in her boat on the Yang-tse- 
Kiang, and Louise, who went from her home on the beautiful river 
Rhine to try the hardships of a western life in a log-cabin. All these 
stories are so fascinating, and at the same time true to nature that 
they cannot fail to interest even the youngest children, and will give 
them unconsciously very instructive lessons in geography, teaching 
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them that in other lands there are children who live, eat, play and 
work in a different manner from their own. At least one of these 
stories has been used successfully in some of the kindergartens, and 
was the suggestion for a modeling lesson. They are all admirably 
adapted for this sensible and now rapidly growing way of teaching 
little children. 


Bledisloe, or Aunt Pen’s American Nieces. An International Story. By Ada 
M. Trotter. Boston. Cupples & Hurd. 1887, 12mo. pp. 324. $1.50. 


Bledisloe is a quiet village in the West Country of England, on the 
river Severn. Like many another village it differs in its fashions and 
ways from the cities, and yet has its full share of the joyous and sad 
experiences so common to all human lives. The American Nieces, 
who are the heroines of this story, visit the place, and while amazing 
and amusing their English cousins with their quick moving and quick 
deciding ways, and their disregard of antiquated conventionalities,. 
are in turn greatly moved to mirth by the prim conventionalisms and 
timid conservatism of their insular relatives and their neighbors. Pas- 
sages of humor abound, quaint and agreeable characters and incidents 
are introduced ; and even the tragic element enters into the story. 
In shaping the latter the author exhibits uncommon skill, and draws 
her picture in a manner that might well excite the envy of more ex- 
perienced writers. The book is wholesome reading, and will both 
please and profit those who may scan its pages. It may be heartily 
commended to all lovers of good fiction. . 


The Last Von Reckenburg. “Ry Louise Von Francois. Translated by J. M.. 
Percival. First American from the Third German Edition. Boston. Cupples & 
Hurd. 1887, 12mo. pp. ix., 370. $1.50. 


This is a German story, and is descriptive of life in Germany 
nearly a century ago, when the great Napoleon was at the height of 
his power. It first made its appearance about fifteen years ago, and 
was pronounced by Gustav Freytag, the renowned German author, 
“the best novel that had appeared during the decade.” The story 
has a historical background; and the author exhibits great shrewdness 
and delicacy in dealing with and describing the various motives and 
feelings which are portrayed in the feelings and deeds of her charac- 
ters. After running through several editions abroad, the English 
translator has with rare fidelity in literary labor, presented it to Amer- 
ican readers through the Boston publishers, who have put it into hand- 
some and convenient form. The story points a valuable moral, and 
may deservedly receive the approval of our Book Commission. 


The Temperance Movement: or, The Conflict between Man and Alcohol. By 
Henry William Blair, United States Senator from New Hampshire. Boston. The 
William E, Smythe Co. Philadelphia. E. R. Baxter & Co. 1888. 8vo. pp. xxiil., 
583. Cloth, $2.75 ; sheep, $3.75; half seal, $4.75. 


This remarkable book has been discriminatingly designated by the. 
press as Encyclopedic. This seems to be the most fitting word by 
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which to describe it, for the author has touched on and illustrated 


every phase of the many questions involved in a consideration of the 
*¢Movement”’ which, as to its history and methods, its present condi- 
tion and its future prospects, he brings before us. Well qualified by 
the reading and study of acknowledged authorities on the Temperance 


question, and by the exhaustive analysis of the subject in his frequent 
speeches on it in the Senate and elsewhere, the author has filled him- 


self with his theme, and has written out of his accurate and compre- 
hensive knowledge of its many phases. His statements from the 


scientific side are remarkably free from technicalities, and his statistics 
are no mere exhibition of dry-as-dust facts, but are marshalled as 


living and forceful verities. His style is in the best sense popular, the 
rhetoric a little too florid, perhaps, to suit the taste of the professional 
student, but sure to secure and hold the attention of the general 
reader. It is eminently a book for the family, of equal interest to 


the young and to the old ; well-fitted to educate and warn the inexpe- 
rienced, deepen the resolves of those who have felt the touch of the 


curse on themselves, excite the indifferent to activity against the traffic 
which is “‘ the giant crime of crimes,’’ and to make all citizens see the 
necessity of changing a blind partisanship into an intelligent and wise 


patriotism. The publishers have put it into good form, large, clear 


type, an excellent paper, and have embellished it with accurate and 


satisfactory portraits of fifty or more distinguished men and women 
who have been prominent in the Temperance Reform. There is also 
an interesting map of the city of New York, accurately showing all 


the streets of the metropolis, and locating every liquor saloon with 
which the city is cursed. 


Christianity in the United States from the First Settlement down to the Present 
Time. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. New York. Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati. 
Cranston & Stowe. 1888, Large 8vo. pp. 795. $4.50. 


Dr. Dorchester’s long experience as a collector of facts and publisher 


of statistics gives him exceptional qualification for producing the work 
before us. Under two chief divisions, — the Colonial Era, from the 
First Discoveries to 1775, and the National Era, from 1776 to 1887, 


—he makes many subdivisions, in which all the varied interests in- 
volved in the movement and unfolding of the history of Christianity 


in the New World find their place, and a fair-minded and even gener- 
ous mention. The early Catholic Missions, both Spanish and French, 
involving heroism, daring, suffering never surpassed by any Christian 
teachers of wild and savage men, receive just and appreciative treat- 
ment. The incipient union of Church and State in some of the New 


England colonies ; the just discrimination between real colonial laws 
touching Sabbath observance and general personal conduct, and the 
apocryphal “ Blue Laws; ” the supposed advantages but real evils of 
the famous “ Half-way Covenant ;” the religious customs, and the 


morals of the people, as manifest in the early days ; the influence of 


the War for Independence on the early churches and the religious life, 
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and subsequently the new life which changed political relations afforded 
to the churches ; — all these are set forth with an array of indisputa- 


ble facts, and in a manner which does honor both to the head and the 
heart of the author. His work will be an authority on the rise and 
progress of the Christian sects in America, and is not likely to have 


any peer in popularizing a knowledge of the past and present religious 
history of our land. 


Occasionally we note an error in dates, an omission of fact, and a 
mistake in the priority of a given movement; but these are so few 
that they only increase our wonder at the general accuracy which 


characterizes the handling and placing of such an immense number 
of historical incidents. Under the head of “ Religious Periodicals,” 


priority is claimed for the “ Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, com- 
menced in 1800.”” It was preceded by Abel Sarjent’s ‘“‘ Free Univer- 
sal Magazine” in New York, 1793. In the same section it is said, 


“no religious newspaper was published in America, and probably in 


the world, until January 3, 1816, when the Boston Recorder” was 
issued. Eight years befote this, September, 1808, Rev. Elias Smith, 


one of the founders of the “ Christian ”’ sect, began the publication of 
“The Herald of Gospel Liberty,’ at Portsmouth, N.-H. Im giving 
the order in which other religious newspapers were published, ‘‘ The 


Universalist Magazine,” July, 1818, is omitted. In the sketch of the 


rise of Sunday Schools, the one established by Oliver Lane in Boston, 
April, 1791, is not mentioned. The elder Hosea Ballou is spoken of 
throughout the work as Hosea Ballou, D.D., a title which was never 
conferred on him, but on his nephew, Hosea Ballou, 2d, who was not 


in agreement with his uncle on the subject of no future punishment. 


We also note a slight error in the date of the death of Rev. Elhanan 
Winchester, which should be 1797, and in the date of the death of 
Rev. John Murray, which should be 1815. Aside from these, so far 


as we are able to judge, the treatment of all the sects and of their 


various interests is full and accurate. 

The volume is especially valuable in three marked particulars, viz. : 
its history of Missions, both Roman Catholic and Protestant among 
the Indians, and of subsequent organizations for furthering Home and 
Foreign Missions ; the relation of the Churches to the great Reforms 


and Philanthropies peculiarly American ; and the correction, by the 
presentation of facts and their data, of the popular errors with regard 
to the decline of religion, the weakness of organized Protestantism 
and the increase of Roman Catholicism. It will benefit all our people, 
and particularly our preachers, to become familiar with Dr. Dorches- 
ter’s book. 


Reincarnation: A Study of Forgotten Truth. By E. D. Walker. Boston and 
New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 16mo. pp. xiii., 350. $1.50. 


This is a curious mixture of fact and fiction; an attempt to recon- 
struct some long ago exploded fancies, and to exalt into practical sig- 


nificance a theory built wholly on imagination. The author means by 
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re-incarnation the re-appearance of the souls of men on earth in suc- 


cessive human bodies, each such new life in the flesh contributing to 
the soul’s education, and helping it after successive rounds of such 
experience to attain to the “‘ peace of God ”’ as its ultimate goal. The 


author has been industrious in collecting his data, some of which is of 


historic interest ,as showing the ancient character of some wild vaga- 
ries, and the present extent of their hold on uncivilized peoples. 
Some of it is metaphysically suggestive, some curious as a revelation 
of the fancies and imagination of the poets, some wholly irrelevant 
to the subject which the author had in hand, and some has no founda- 
tion whatever in fact. Among the latter is the theory that every man 
is certain that the sin within him reaches back of his present life (p. 
34). While it may be true, and probably is in many cases, that men 
brought up in the belief of the dogma that Adam was our federal 
head, feel certain of such convictions, there are thousands who have 
never been afflicted by such training who never reach that certainty. 
The author also gets wide of his mark in adopting the common error 
that the Purgatory believed in by the Papist is for the benefit of sin- 
ners. It is only for saints. Proverbs viii. 22-31 is treated by the 
author as Solomon’s description of his own pre-existence ; but the 
entire chapter relates to the excellence and worth of wisdom. So 
also many things are quoted from Christian hymns and from the poets 
generally, which yield no support to the theory advocated by the 
anthor of the book. His treatment of the objection to the educative 
process of transmigration that we never have any recollection of a 
previous life on earth by which to be benefitted as we pass along, is 
extremely unsatisfactory, and his suggestion that probably such recol- 
lection will dawn upon us when we have completed our numerous 
changes, — and when it can be of no possible use to us,—is a gratuity 
for which we need not thank him. The book is well written, though 
the style is often heavy, and as a curiosity it has value. 


Future Retribution Viewed in the Light of Reason and Revelation. By C. A- 
Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Author of ‘‘ Bampton Lectures 
on Christian —— > ete., ete. New York. Thomas Whittaker. 1888. 8vo. 
pp. x., 429. 50. 


The changes of thought going on in English Churches, both the 
Established and the Dissenters, on the subject of destiny, have been 
the occasion, as our readers are aware, of the writing of many books, 
as by Kingsley, Farrar, Oxenham, Pusey and Allin: as well as of 
much newspaper and magazine discussion. Last, but by no means 
least, is the book before us from the pen of Prebendary Row. The 
author strongly inclines to the doctrine of Conditional Immortality, 
the theory that while all will live beyond the grave, some will fail to 
receive from God immortal existence, and so, being “ finally impeni- 
tent,”’ will after a while cease to be. To maintain this view the author 
resorts to a great amount of special pleading; relies on a criticism of 
the Greek which is often in opposition to the weight of scholarship ; 
indulges in fallacious speculations on the popular but wholly unwar- 
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ranted doctrine of probation; frequently violates the rules of logic ; 


and while making a valiant and successful war on some of the tradi- 
tional dogmas, adheres tenaciously to kindred traditions in regard to 
fixedness of character, and final impenitence ; —dogmas which are to 
us untenable in connection with the doctrine of a divine purpose in 


creation, and the freedom of the will of man. If, as the author con- 


ceives, the famous passages in 1 Peter iii. 18-20 and iv. 6, show that 

the spirits of the antediluvians, who, while in the flesh, had this tes- 

timony borne against them by the Almighty, that he “saw that the 

wickedness of man was great in the earth, and that every imagination 
’ 


of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually,” were suscep- 
tible of good, and were saved and blessed, what warrant has he for 
saying that there are others more wicked than they, any less suscepti- 
ble of good, any less likely to be saved? What divine or human 
record shows others to haye been, or likely to be, in greater “fixed- 
ness of character ?” 

We gratefully acknowledge that the author has done good service 
in those portions of his work, as in chapters ten and eleven, where he 
takes up and exhaustively examines the passages of Scripture which 
are relied on to prove the doctrine of eternal torments. It would be 
difficult to find a more thorough refutation of that doctrine than is 
here presented. The general impression produced by the reading of 
the entire book is that the author has in it one predominant purpose, 
that of overthrowing the common orthodox position in regard to end- 
less punishment. In our judgment he is thoroughly successful in 
reaching this end. The hypothesis which he presents in the place of 
orthodoxy does not seem to us at all probable. Our author himself 
seems to have some doubt in regard to it, and so declares that he does 
not positively aftirm it tobe true. He thinks it highly probable. But 
since he contends that ‘“ while any good remains in a man he must be 
still the subject of the Divine Compassion, and therefore his condition 
cannot be irremediable,” we call attention again to the case of the 
salvation of those whose thoughts were “only evil continually,” as 
also to those of whom God said: “ O Israel, thou hast destroyed thy 
self; but in me is thy help.” 


The Angel of the Village. By L.M.Ohom. Translated by Mrs. Matthews. 
Boston. Cupples & Hurd. 1888. 16mo. pp. 253. $1.25. 

This is a clever story of life in an Austrian Factory village, in 
which good and bad and indifferent characters demonstrate that human 
nature is alike in all localities. The magistrate’s daughter is the 
“ Angel of the Village,” ministering to the varied needs of the people 
in their sickness and troubles, and helping them in their gladness. 
The hard, grinding selfishness of the manufacturer, the artful cunning 
of the lawless demagogue who incites the oppressed workingmen to 
deeds of violence, the misery and wretchedness of the workingmen 
subject to tyranny, poverty and pestilence, are ably portrayed, as are 
also the motives and principles of the great-hearted men who counsel 
moderation, mutual helpfulness and true self-respect. The book is 
elevated in tone, and healthy in its suggestions and influence. 
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A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Edited by Sr ies D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in 
the Union saan minary, New York. In connection with a number of 
patristic scholars of Europe and America. Vol. viii. St. Augustin: Homilies on 
the Gospel of John, Homilies on the First Epistle of John and Soliloques. New 
York. The Christian Literature Co. 1885. Royal 8vo. pp. iv., 585. $3.00. 


The contents of this book are highly interesting to the student of 
theology, as they consist for the most part of sermons preached by the 
great founder of orthodoxy to his flock at Hippo, about the year 416 
or later. They were delivered extempore, taken down by scribes and 
slightly revised by the preacher. This English translation of the Ser- 
mons on the Gospel, was made for the famous Clark edition, published 
at Edinburgh, 1873. The translation of the Sermons on the Epistle 
— not contained in Clark—is by Rev. H. Browne, revised and edited 
with notes and an introduction by Rev. Dr. Myers, of Washington. 
The Soliloquies were translated by Rev. C. C. Starbuck, of Andover, 
and are the only complete rendering ever made into English. This 
volume completes Augustin’s exegetical writings on the New Testa- 
ment. The eighth and last volume in the series relating to him will 
contain his Homilies on the Psalms. We renewedly call the attention 
of our readers to the great value of this Nicene and Post. Nicene 
Library. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. No.1. The Fatherhood of God. By Rev. John 
Coleman Adams. Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1888. 16mo. pp. 96. 
25 cents. 


This is, as indicated in the title, the first of a series of books in 
exposition of the doctrines of Universalism, to be edited by Rev. J. 
S. Cantwell, D.D. Like the famous series of Science Primers, it is 
intended to ground the reader in the first principles of the theories and 
themes with which it deals. The writers of the series have been care- 
fully selected with reference to their ability, familiarity with the themes 
assigned them, and catholicity of spirit in their treatment. Each 
book may therefore be expected to be positive in its unfolding of the 
doctrines of Universalism, but devoid of controversy with those who 
advocate other tenets. The whole series will be especially adapted to 
the demands of the times, to meet and remove doubts, give positive 
convictions to those afflicted by agnostic tendencies, and to greatly aid 
those who are ignorant of the belief of Universalists in obtaining 
clear and satisfactory ideas of its well-grounded proofs. 

The volume before us is eminently distinguished by these character- 
istics. The motto of the book is this quotation from Martin Luther: 
“The best name by which we can think of God is Father. It isa 
loving, sweet, heart-touching name ; for the name of Father, is, in its 
nature, full of inborn sweetness and comfort.” In the treatment of 
his theme Mr. Adams considers the following particulars: Relation 
of the Doctrine to Revelation; the Old Testament Teaching; the 
Doctrine of our Lord ; the Apostolic Doctrine; the Doctrine of Adop- 
tion; the Teaching of the Fathers; Divine Fatherhood and Divine 
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Love; Fatherhood and Human Depravity ; Fatherhood and the Prob- 
lem of Evil; Fatherhood and Retribution; The Divine Fatherhood 
and Human Sorrow; Divine Fatherhood and Human Destiny ; the 
Divine Fatherhood and Human Conduct. Mr. Adams’ work is in 
every respect admirably done, and our readers can do no better service 
for our church than to aid in giving to the book the widest possible 
circulation. The Publishing House has spared no effort or expense 
in bringing out the work. It is a beautiful specimen of the printer’s 
and binder’s skill, and no book of equal elegance of finish and neatness 
and durability of binding, has ever been issued by us or by others at 
so low a price. 


Dissolving Views in the History of Judaism. By Rabbi Solomon Schindler, of 
the Temple Adath Israel in Boston. Boston. 1888. Lee & Shepard. 16mo. 
pp. 340. $1.50. 

Rabbi Schindler is known as a reformed Jew, preferring the lecture 
to the sermon mode in addressing his people, and seeking to inaugu- 
rate a progressive Judaism, rather than to especially conserve the past. 
He is decidedly Rationalistic in his treatment of revealed religion, and 
an apostle of the evolutionary progress of religious thought. To open 
and defend this theory seems to be the underlying purpose of these 
lectures. Judaism in its history and purpose is, as he conceives, like 

_a series of pictures each dissolving into its suecessor and characterized 
by perpetual change. The mere mention of the themes of the lec- 
tures brought together in this volume, will bring to our view the va- 
rious standpoints from which he contemplates the changes in the relig- 

ious thought of his people. They are: ‘“ Moses and His Time,” 

“Ezra and His Time,”’ “ Simon, the Last of the Maccabees,” “ Rabbi 
Jochanan Ben Saccei and His Time,” “The Talmud,” “ Anan Ben 
David and His Time,” “ Saadia and His Time,” “ Abulhassan Je- 
huda Halevi and His Time,” “ Moses Maimonides,” “Joseph Albo 

and His Time,” “Don Isaac Abrabanel and His Time,” “Reuchlin 

and Pfefferkorn,” ‘“ Joseph, Prince of Naxos, and His Time,” “Jo- 
seph Karo,” “‘ Manasse Ben Israel and His Time,” “ Baruch Spinoza 
and His Time,” “ Jonathan Eibeschuetz and His Time,” ‘“ Moses 

Mendelssohn and His Time,” “ Bverne and Heine and their Time,” 
“ Abraham Geigher and His Time,” ‘ Moses Montefiore and His 
Time,” “ Rabbi Isaac M. Wise aud His Time,” and “ The Present 

Hour.” The student of the history of mankind and his beliefs will 

find much to interest him in this volume. 


Principles and Practice of Morality ;,or Ethical Principles discussed and applied. 
By Ezekiel Gilman Robinson, D.D., LL.D.. President of Brown University. 
Boston. Silver. Rogers & Co. 1888. 12mo. pp. xii,, 252. $1.50. 

This is a remarkably clear and comprehensive text-book of ethics, 
and the author has evidently studied the discussions of the subject 
which have prevailed during the last fifty years, and has planted him- 
self on the well-tried and well proven theories which have stood the 
test of the trials incident to a general reconsideration of the subject. 
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“Science,” says Dr. Robinson, “ fulfils its whole task in simply tell- 
ing what is. A full account of morals must not only tell what is, but, 
calling philosophy to its aid, it must tell what ought to be and why it 
ought to be.” He finds the sure basis of morality in the eternal na- 
ture of God, and declares that “ All ethical questions resolve them- 
selves, in the last analysis, into the question of conscience and the 
final ground of its decisions.” His theory is therefore intuitional, but 
he is careful to avoid the weak points of the older adjuncts of this 
theory; and in placing the New Testament teachings next in au- 
thority to the moral consciousness, he bases his theory on the impreg- 
nable rock. The book is timely and cannot fail to do good to the 
thoughtful reader. The publishers have given the work a neat and 
substantial setting. 


The Struggles (Social, Financial and Political) of Petroleum V. Nasby, Some- 
time Pastor of the ‘‘ Church uv the Slawterd Innocents,”’ ete., etc. With an Intro- 
duction by Hon. Charles Sumner. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. Boston. Lee & 
Shepard. 1888. 8vo. PP. 715. $2.50. 

nnah Jane. By David Ross Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). Illustrated. 
Boston. Lee & Shepard. 4to. n.p. $1.50. 
A Paper City. By D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). Boston. Lee & Shep- 
. 1888. 12mo. pp. 431. 50 cents. 

The Morals of Abou Ben Adhem. Edited by D. R. Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). 
Boston. 1888. “Lee & Shepard. 12mo. pp. 231. 50 cents. 

‘*Swingin Round the Cirkle.”” By Petroleum V. Nasby. His Ideas of Men. 
Politics and Things, as set forth in His Letters to the Public Press. Tlustrated 
by Thomas Nast. Boston. 1888. Lee & Shepard. 12mo. pp. 299. 50 cents. 

Ekkoes from Kentucky. By Petroleum V. Nasby. Bein a perfect Record uv 
the ups, downs. and experiences uv the Dimacrisy ez seen by a naturalized Ken- 
tuckian. Illustrated by Thomas Nast. Boston. 1888. Lee & Shepard. 12mo, 
pp. 324. 50 cents. ; 


This new edition of volumes which not only attracted much attention 
when first published, but also,— with the exception of tne second in 
the list, which is an exquisite poem,— exerted a great influence on 
the public mind during the days of the rebellion, is put forth in a style 
and price to bring them in reach of all who are interested in noting 
the various ways in which patriotic fervor was sustained and height- 
ened during the years of trial for our country. The Letters from the 
Confederate X Roads, contained in the first mentioned volume, are 
declared by Charles Sumner to have been among the influences and 
agencies by which disloyalty in all its forms was exposed, and public 
opinion assured on the right side. It is impossible to measure their 
value. Against the devices of slavery and its supporters, each letter 
was like a speech, or one of those songs which stir the people. There- 
fore they belong to the political history of this critical period. Pres- 
ident Lincoln had a most hearty appreciation of Mr. Locke’s effort, 
and once sent him this message: “ For the genius to write these things 
I would gladly give up my office.” The present generation ought to 
be familiar with these writings, and the publishers deserve thanks for 
thus making familiarity possible. 


All books noticed under the head of “Contemporary Literature ” 
will be found on sale at our Publishing House. 
















The Lord's Supper. 


ARTICLE XXIII, 
The Lord’s Supper. 


From the baptism of Christ to the time of his triumphal 
entrance into Jerusalem, which we celebrate on Palm Sunday, 
three Passovers had intervened, and the fourth was nigh at 
hand. It was on the occasion of the celebration of this fourth 
Passover by him and his disciples that he instituted the simple 
and at the same time most impressive commemorative festival 
called the Lord’s Supper. While yet at the table, the pas- 
chal supper ended, he took of the unleavened bread, of which 
they had been partaking, and when he had given thanks he 
brake it, and said, “Take, eat; this is my body, which is 
broken for you: this do in remembrance of me.” After the 
same manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, say- 
ing, “This cup is the new covenant in my blood: this do ye, 
as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.” In this man- 
ner, stopping for a brief space on his way to the cross, he 
instituted the Feast of Remembrance, to hold the place in the 
New Economy which the Passover held in the Old then near 
its close. ? 

We all know how greatly we are helped in our remem- 
brance of departed friends by outward things. When time 
with corroding fingers has nearly erased from our mind the 


1 There is quite a diversity of opinion among Biblical scholars with regard to 
this fourth Passover. By some it is held that Christ ate the Paschal Supper with 
his disciples in the evening of Thursday, the 24th of March, and then instituted 
the Memorial Supper the night before he suffered death. The modern Greeks, 
by way of justifying their custom of celebrating with leavened bread, hold that 
Christ, foreseeing his death, celebrated the Passover, and consequently instituted 
the feast. of Remembrance, the day previous to that appointed by the Law. 
Grotius, Jansenius, Scaliger, and others, hold a contrary opinion; while there are 
not a few to assert that Christ wholly omitted the legal or Paschal Supper, and 
only instituted the Memorial Supper. 

2 The Jews made two suppers at the festival of the Passover: the first being 
ceremonial, at which the Paschal lamb was eaten with unleavened bread and wild 
lettuce. The second was of the nature of a common meal ; for as the lamb was 
not a sufficient supper for any great number of persons, a second supper followed. 
Of this the institution of the Lord’s Supper took the place. 
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image of a loved one from whom we parted long ago; or when 
the absorbing cares of business, or other causes, have dimmed 
our memory of the absent ; how we are set to thinking about 
‘them, and they are brought back to us, and our memory is 
revived, and the old days seem to return, by the simple sight 
of a lock of hair, or the plaything of a child, or the chair in 
which our mother sat, or some memento a friend left behind 
when he bade us farewell and crossed to the other shore! 
The faces that before were so dim and shadowy, or else had 
faded from the memory, come up before us and wear the same 
look as when we used to see them in the other days. We 
hang pictures of the loved and lost in our homes, we wear 
them on our persons, that so we may keep alive our recollec- 
tions of the departed, and be helped to communion with them. 
How the simplest thing is treasured,—a dried leaf, a faded 
rosebud, or a scrap of a letter,— because it helps us to remem- 
ber one who on the earth will speak to us never more. Now 
when Christ went to the cross he left behind this simple com- 
memorative festival, that by means of it we might be helped 
to remember him; or that in our observance ‘of it our souls 
might be awakened to serious and prayerful meditation, and 
so the outward communion be the medium of a sweet and holy 
communion of our souls with him who sits evermore at the 
right hand of God. 

In regard to the institution of the Lord’s Supper, its char- 
acter, design, and mode of administration, there have been 
widely differing views, not only among the learned men of the 
Church in later times, but even among the early Christian 
Fathers. This, however, is to be said, that during the times 
of the Apostles, and during the first century of the Christian 
Church also, the feast was evidently observed as a memorial 
of the crucified Master,— the very form employed in the insti- 
tution of the Supper being closely adhered to. Originally the 
festival was celebrated at the close of an ordinary meal ; later 
it was associated with the love-feasts of the early Christians. 
‘“‘ But this practice led to abuses, as we see in the case of the 
Corinthian Church, where the very idea of the ordinance was 
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violated by the providing of different food for the rich and 
poor, and where some of the former were even guilty of in- 
temperance. Consequently a change was made, and the com- 
munion administered before instead of after the meal, and 
finally separated from it altogether.”* Justin Martyr, writ- 
ing about an hundred years after the death of Christ, de- 
scribes quite minutely the administration of the rites of Bap- 
tism and the Supper. These he represents as closely con- 
nected. He tells us that after the consenting believer had 
been baptized, he was taken to the place where the brethren 
were assembled, when earnest prayers wére offered up for all 
present, and especially for him who had just been received 
into the church. Prayer ended, they saluted each other with 
a kiss. “Bread and a cup of water and wine were then 
brought to him who presided over the brethren; and he, tak- 
ing them, gave praise and glory to the Father of the universe, 
through the name of the Son and Holy Spirit, and offered up 
many thanks that we were counted worthy to receive these 
gifts. Prayers and thanksgivings being ended, all the people 
present said amen. .... Those called deacons then distribu- 
ted the bread, and wine and water,— over which thanks have 
been offered,— of which each of those present partook, and 
earried a portion to the absent.” 4 

In later times. very wide departures were made from the 
simplicity of the original Supper and new meanings given this 
feast, so that it was converted from a plain memorial rite or 
service into something mysterious and awful. New names 
were given it as indicating its new meanings. It was not only 
ealled the Eucharist and Holy Communion, and very prop- 
erly, but the Blessed and Holy Sacrament, the Christian Pas- 
sover or Sacrifice, the Viaticum, the Sacred Host, etc.; and 
this by way of expressing, so far as poor, inadequate words 
could go, “the innumerable excellencies of this adorable mys- 
tery.” The Roman Church asserted it “the perpetual pledge 
of our Saviour’s passion, the abridgment of his sacred mys- 
teries, the greatest of all his miracles, our singular comfort in 


8 Life and Epistles of St. Paul, p. 385. 
4 Lamson’s Church of the First Three Centuries, pp. 87-8, 
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his absence, and the accomplishment of the greatest figures of 
the old Law.” ® 

If now we turn to the gospel history, and read again the 
account of the celebration of the Passover in an upper room of 
a house in Jerusalem, and of the institution and celebration of 
a new memorial feast, we shall hardly find anything in the 
attending circumstances, in the ceremonies employed, or in the 
words uttered, which would lead us to infer aught of mystery 
or miracle. On the table are the bread and wine provided for 
the Paschal Supper. A blessing is pronounced, and a thanks- 
giving offered. The two elements are passed, accompanied by 
the words, “ This is my body” — “this is my blood”; “this 
do in remembrance of me.” The ceremonies are brief, simple, 
plain, yet sublime and affecting ; and there is not a hint, nor 
the shadow of an intimation, that they concealed an occult or 
mystical meaning, or are to be understood as other than com- 
memorative. The expressions’ “This is my body” — “this is 
my blood” —were obviously used in a metaphorical sense; 
that is, the bread and wine were made representative of these, 
and not changed by miracle into the real flesh and blood of 
Jesus. The design of their employment was to set before the 
disciples, as the one object of sight and contemplation, Love’s 
crowning sacrifice in the death of their Master on the cross 
In the dark, sorrowful days to come, when hated of all nations 
for his sake, they were to remember him, by means of the 
broken bread representing his broken body, and of the wine 
representing his shed blood, as.one in whose death culminated 
all of sacrifice in their and the world’s behalf, that from the 
remembrance there might come strength, courage, fortitude 
and victory. - 

Few words have such a height and depth of meaning in 
them as the word Remembrance. It implies not only the act 
of calling to mind, of summoning the past, but also the exer- 
cises of meditation and communion. When we remember the 
friends who have left us to come back no more; when the face 
of mother, or wife, or child, with a distinctness that makes it 

5 Life of Christ by Kutter, p. 420. 
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seem real, comes out from any veiling shadow and looks down 
upon us from the wall of memory;— when some incident, 
some look in another face, or the tones of a voice, or a song 
we heard sung, has swept our thoughts away back to the years 
of our childhood and youth, and there is revived the memory 
of sweet and holy hours of converse; then follows a season of 
sacred and ‘may be blissful communion, when words long ago 
. uttered are spoken over again, and we feel the very pressure 
of the hand that thrilled us in the other days. We may see 
from this, in part, what it is to remember Christ our Sacrifice 
and Redeemer. It is not simply to read about him, to make 
him the subject of occasional thought, or to indulge in some 
very fine sentiment concerning him; but it is to make his life 
and character the subject of devout meditation, and thus be 
drawn not only to admire the loftiness of his virtue and the 
glory that surrounds his cross, but to be deeply affected by 
them, and so “ have our hearts led into a new love and our 
lives into new ways.” Itis to remember him in the same 
spirit of remembrance that we remember an absent mother or 
brother; to be brought so near to him in prayerful meditation 
as that we may converse with him, as he conversed with God 
on the high mountain alone; and the glory of his presence 
shall shed a new light, and send the thrill of a new joy into 
our souls. ' 
The words, “ This do in remembrance of me,” are conclusive 
as against the idea that the real flesh and blood of Jesus are 
present in the elements of the Supper, and that the communi- 
cant literally feeds upon him; and they seem to be equally 
conclusive as against that other idea, that the Supper is not 
strictly a memorial feast, but an actual channel or vehicle of 
grace,—a common meal consecrated into a sacrament, and 
made the means, by a marvellous mystery of grace, of commu- 
nicating Christ to the soul of the participant. Memory refers 
to the absent ; it cannot be true, therefore, if we celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper in remembrance of Christ, that the bread is 
turned into his flesh and the wine into his blood, so that he is 
bodily present, and we literally feed on him. We are not 
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ignorant of the words of Christ recorded by St. John: “ Ex. 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you.” The disciples, interpreting literally, 
called this a hard saying and impossible of belief. Thus in- 
terpreted it is indeed an absurd statement; and more now 
than when it was first made we might well ask, “ How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat?” But we are not shut 
down to any literal sense of the words. Christ himself ex- 
plains by saying: “Doth this offend you? .... It is the 
Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing: the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” In 
the light of this explanation it is entirely plain, that when it is 
said we can live only by eating and drinking Christ, it is as if 
said of a plant that it can live only as it eats and drinks the 
air and the sunlight, the rain and the dew: meaning it has 
such a nature that it takes them into itself, or, rather, gets a 
nutriment of growth out of them, without which it would die. 
Now we cannot live without Christ, any more than the plant 
can live without the atmosphere and the sunshine. He is to 
us the bread of God. That is, his religion, in the place of 
which he puts himself when he says he is bread, is to the soul 
a spiritual sustenance, destitute of which it cannot grow, can- 
not have eternal life. 

And yet there is no denying that there enters into the 
design of the Lord’s Supper, that it is of such a nature, that, 
bringing Christ near to us in a holy remembrance, so that our 
human lives, with all their wants and sins, are placed in inti- 
mate contact with his divine and sinless life, it thereby helps 
us to achieve noblest ends, and to. share in the victory of the 
conquering Son of God. ‘Good it has often seemed to me,” 
says Dr. Dewey, “to enter into some ancient and venerable 
temple, whose altar-steps had been worn by the knees of pil- 
grims and penitents from far distant countries and ages; 
whose pavements had been trodden by successive generations ; 
whose walls had grown hoary amidst the flight of centuries. 
An odor of sanctity seemed to fill the place. A solemn pres- 
ence seemed to be there; the mind was carried above the 
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world; .... all worldly strifes and griefs died away; that 
was none other than the house of God,— it was the gate of 
heaven. But how much more do all earthly, all unholy pas- 
sions die away, amidst that scene, brought down from the 
birthtime of Christianity itself, consecrated to its sublimest 
theme, its tenderest recollections, and its most inspiring prom- 
ises! ‘For as often,” says our Saviour, “as ye do eat of this 
bread and drink of this cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death 
till he come.” Let any one approach this scene; let him 
come from whatsoever state or condition where the hard con- 
flict of life is carried on; from the house of merchandize or 
from the abode of affliction; from strifes with his neighbor, 
from contests of ambition, or the bustle and bitterness of a 
political canvass,— yes, let him come with his neighbor to this 
holy communion and commemoration; and will not the mild 
countenance and voice of the common Master, of the Crucified 
One, speak to him salutary, solemn, and gracious lessons? 
Will it not be good for him to be here? Will not the spirit 
that breathes around this holy rite,— this gathering-place of 
all the Christian ages,— this altar-place for prayer and peni- 
tence through centuries,— this great symbol-rite that cele- 
brates redeeming sorrow and peace-speaking blood, that sets 
forth the prostration of all earthly powers and principalities 
before the majesty of forgiveness and love,— will not all this 
raise the man above the world? Will it not make him feel 
the littleness of all human strifes, of all worldly pretensions, 
of all the passing fashions of this world? Truly, and’ strictly 
speaking it is true,—all that is evil in the world nowhere 
finds its grand antagonist principle so clearly and peneerent 
set forth, as in this very altar of communion.” ® 

There are none to question that beyond culisinsinies and cer- 
emonials, beyond all outward helps, is the great end for which 
we should strive, the goal toward which we should press for- 
ward, the crown which we are to win. To these we are to 
look, and never should eye or heart be diverted from them. 
Like St. Paul we should count the highest attainments, the 

6 Essay on the Uses of the Communion. 
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most imperial honors, all earthly good, as loss or refuse com- 
pared with winning Christ, the amassing of spiritual wealth, 
the laying up of treasure in heaven. What are thrones, and 
diadems, and princely rank, and piles of gold, but glittering 
baubles, but worthless trash, weighed against the grandeur 
and wealth of a soul that entemples Christ and the Holy 
Spirit, or that stands upon the Mount of Transfigudration 
with its glorified Lord, its raiment white and glistening, and 
its face shining like the sun! 

There may be those to ask,— indeed, we know there are 
many to ask,—‘* Why should Christ be remembered?” or 
“ Who is he, or what is he, that his memory should be honored 
by a special rite — that he should be remembered as no one 
else is remembered,— no prophet, apostle, benefactor, or mar 
tyr?” The ready answer is, Because none other that ever 
lived, whether philanthropist or sage, or the best and saintliest 
among men, has been like him; because he stood and now 
stands, in his person and office, in his life and death, in rank 
and authority, forever alone. No one ever came into the 
world so harbingered, so attended; or who was so near to 
men, and yet so far from them, in his union with God and the 
divinity he enshrined.’ But the best answer is not given 
until we turn the pages of the Book that is full of Christ from 
Genesis to the Revelation of St. John, and read that he was 
wounded for our trangressions and bruised for our iniquities ; 

7 ** What prepossession, what blindness must it be, to compare the son of Soph- 
roniscus to the son of Mary? What an infinite disproportion between one and 
the other! Socrates dying without pain, without ignominy; easily supports his 
character to the last ; and if his death, however easy, had not done honor to his 
life, it might have been doubted whether Socrates with all his wisdom had been 
more than a vain sophist. He invented, it is said, the system of morals ; others 
before him had put them in practice Bnt where could Jesus learn among 
his countrymen that pure and sublime morality of which he alone hath given 
both precept and example? . . . . The death of Socrates, peacefully philosophiz- 
ing with his friends, appears the most agreeable that could be wished for; that 
of Jesus expiring in the midst of agonizing pains, abused, insulted and accused by 
a whole nation, is the most horrible that could be feared. Socrates in receiving 
the cup of poison, blessed indeed the weeping executioner who administered it; 
but Jesus, in excruciating pains, prayed for his merciless tormentors. Yes, if the 


life and death of Socrates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus were 
those of a God.’’ — Letter of Rousseau, the sceptic, to the Archbishop of Paris 
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that he bore our griefs and carried our sorrows; that he has 
redeemed us by his blood, and was lifted up on the cross an 
atoning sacrifice, that whosoever believeth in him might not 
perish but have everlasting life. “Only.one love rose to the 
highest point of sacrifice. The cross means law, justice and 
satisfaction, only as elements of love. Yet sacrifice, we have 
said, is an element of love; it is the last expression of love; 
we only love any being in proportion as we are prepared to 
suffer for his sake,— not one whit more; we may never be 
called upon to undergo the suffering, still the willingness to 
suffer is the measure of the love. ... All love, then, is 
strictly sacrifice.—counting nothing its own while its object is 
unattained.” Such was and is the love of Christ. He so 
loved that he gave himself to the death of the cross, and died 
that we might live the new life of love. In giving himself he 
gave all—‘“there was nothing left behind.” He gave his 
great warm heart, with infinite depths of pity and tenderness 
in it, and not the heart only “but the heart’s blood.” Did he 
not indeed love the world!—love each and every sinful man 
as though he were a brother, taking up his burdens to carry 
them for him, and dying for his redemption! For this he is 
to be remembered. The Memorial Supper is associated with 
the cross of Jesus—with the sacrifice of the Divine Heart 
that broke for us in the Garden of Gethsemane. “As often 
as ye do this,” says an apostle, referring to the celebration of 
the Supper, “ye do show forth the Lord’s death until he 
come.” The sacrifice of Jesus, therefore, and the matchless 
love exhibited in that sacrifice, should be associated also in 
our minds and in our glad and grateful remembrance. Thus 
shall our faith in Christ be deepened and strengthened, and 
we thereby helped to appropriate more of the blessings of the 
cross; its power to redeem and save be made manifest in a 
greater fullness, and more and more we shall be lifted out of 
our sins, and any shadows upon our path shall be dispelled, 
and life converted into a triumphal march “to fairer worlds 
on high.” 

For centuries Christian Churches have divided, and do now 
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divide, upon the question as to who shall be permitted to sit at 
the table of the Lord’s Supper, or what it is that shall entitle 
one to a participation in the Feast of Remembrance. It is 
quite evident that in the Apostolic Churches, and in the 
Churches of the first two or three centuries, there was no dog- 
matic test by which any were excluded from such participa- 
tion. A sect table, which invites only to the narrowest fellow- 
ship and a stinted unity of the spirit, cannot be the Lord’s 
Table. At the institution of the Memorial Supper, even a be- 
tryaying Judas sat down at the table with the other disciples. 
And for a long period thereafter, it was the common practice 
in the Christian congregations to admit all who believed in 
Christ to a free participation in the celebration of the Supper. 
No rule was laid down by a church vote, and no priest or 
bishop had aught to say in the matter. “A credible expression 
of faith was the unquestionéd passport. And when the chil- 
dren of these primitive confessors grew up and took the places 
of their fathers, they all succeeded to the inheritance of their 
privileges. So it continued to be, till the time of the Refor- 
mation; so it isin the Catholic Church to this day.”® If, 
among the Cristians of the first century, Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper were held as closely associated rites, it is by no 
means certain that the reception of the one was made essential 
to a participation in the latter. No doubt but that by virtue 
of it, the recipient was considered entitled “to all the privi- 
leges ofa follower of Christ.” It was a form of confession or 
avowal, or was significant of a cleansing from the errors and 
pollutions of heathenism, and an entrance upon the Christian 
life. In the case of a heathen man this might well be deemed 
essential to an enjoyment of the privilege of the communion; 
but to one born in a Christian land, and educated in the 
Christian religion, this privilege, even though he were unbap- 
tized, might not be denied, if, believing in Christ, he were to 
present himself at the Lord’s Table desiring to participate in 
a rite which celebrates redeeming grace and dying love. A 
little patient thinking by any man, it would seem, must put 
8 Dr. Orville Dewey. 
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him in accord with Dr. Dudley, who once said, speaking on 
this subject: “This communion service, rightly viewed, is not 
meant to divide but to bring the world together. It does not 
care a straw what human church you belong to. It does not 
care a withered leaf what creed commands your name. It 
cares not an iota for human speculations. This symbol should 
be taken and lifted aloft by every soul belonging to the spirit- 
ual church of Christ Externally you may belong to 
no church. The question is not whether you are a member of 
my church, or my neighbor’s church, or some other church; 
but it is whether you belong to Christ’s church, which is some- 
what larger thaf' yours or mine; whether you have taken 
these great powers and inspirations of conflict and victory, of 
character-making and Christ-making, into your humanity; 
whether they throb in your bosom, and are enthroned in re- 
gency in your life. If the answer be affirmative, then all 
other questions are secondary, and you belong to Christ’s 
church. Very careful, therefore, should he be, whether Papal 
or Protestant usurper, who puts an exscinding hand upon 
you.” ® 

There are those to say,— and among them many good men, 
— that ordinances and ceremonials have been outgrown, and 
that this memorial rite, which still holds so high a place in the 
Church, is no longer needed as a help to the remembrance of 
Christ. It does not invite to calm, devout meditation concern- 
ing him — so they affirm — nor is it an aid to endeavor for a 
nearer and holier communion. But is it of no use now after 
the passage of many centuries? —in these more enlightened 
times is it to be reckoned as among outgrown things! — be- 
cause it is outward and simple, shall it be said to be of no use 
to the Christian of to-day? How we cherish a silken ringlet, 
or a picture, or the merest trifle, whereby we may be helped to 
keep alive in our hearts the memory of those who have de- 
parted this life! Shall we then say that we have no regard 
for the words which speak to us from the Lord’s Table, “ Do 
this in remembrance of me?” Can we give any reason why 

9 Tides and Tendencies, p. 205. 
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we should slight them? And if we say that the communion 
rite has no meaning, have we an explanation? We would not 
for a moment presume to sit in judgment upon the consciences 
of men, nor would we go so far as to say that a participation 
in the beautiful and impressive ordinance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per is absolutely essential to make one a Christian; and yet, 
as an expression of our belief in Christ, and as a public recog- 
nition of religious obligations, attendance upon the commun- 
ion can scarcely be estimated too highly. 

Many excuse themselves for declining this method of avowal 
by saying that a participation in the Lord’s Supper seems to 
them a solemn and dreadful act, and they shrink from it. 
They would be struck with horror, they say, if they were to 
sit down at the Communion Table. How is this feeling to be 
accounted for? Is it then so awful a thing to confess Christ? 
to give this public testimony in behalf of his religion? to re- 
member him in the way he has appointed? Would it be an 
awful thing to confess a dear friend in his absence, as a testi- 
mony of respect and love? or to remember a dead mother, to 
call to mind her tenderness and care, her sacrifices and tears 
for those she loved, by means of a lock of hair, or a picture, 
or some memorial act? But in what would this remembrance 
differ from the remembrance of Christ through the memorial 
rite he has instituted? Besides, the very reason one would 
give for remembering his mother by means of some visible 
form or outward observance, can be urged with a hundred-fold 
greater force why, in a serious and devout way, he should re- 
member him who in his great love for us bore our griefs and 
carried our sorrows. In the place of a feeling of horror at the 
thought of approaching the table of communion, there should 
be a feeling of willingness, nay, a strong desire, to sit down at 
the board spread with the emblems of the body and blood of 
Jesus broken and shed on the cross for our sakes. Thus the 
question would not be, Is it my duty to remember Christ in 
this way? — must I come to his table if I would be a Chris- 
tian ?— but may I come, and in sweet and holy communion 
bring him as near to my soul as.I can, and at the same time 


-_ 
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give my most emphatic testimony to the reality and worth of 
his religion ? 

In regard to the frequency of the Memorial Supper, there is 
no common rule or practice among the Churches. While 
they each have their appointed times and seasons for its cele- 
bration, separated by greater or less intervals, each is divided 
in opinion, or there is a disparity of views among their mem- 
bership, how often the ordinance should recur,— whether 
weekly, fortnightly, monthly, quarterly, or annually only. 
There are many to hold, and their number is gradually aug- 
menting, that more frequent opportunities of receiving the 
holy Supper ought to be given, and not limited to great and 
solemn periods, or to state occasions, as it were. Their rea- 
sons, in part, for so holding, are, 1. That in the times of the 
Apostles, and for a century or two after, it was the practice of 
Christians to observe the ordinance of the Supper, if not daily, 
at least on each occasion of Sunday worship. 2. That it is 
not a certain natural sensibility to the death of Christ, which 
death the Memorial Feast is appointed to show forth, that is 
to be sought in the observance of this Feast;— but rather 
that we be spiritually nourished, through the elements of 
bread and wine, with that flesh which is meat indeed, and that 
blood which is drink indeed. To.be thus nourished we must 
be often fed. We would starve.if supplied with the heavenly 
food only at long intervals. 

To all this a majority of Christians —of Protestant Chris- 
tians especially — would probably reply that, while they would 
not restrict the Communion to an annual observance, so that 
we go only once a year to the Lord’s Table as to a heavenly 
banquet, yet that reverence toward the Ordinance is adverse 
to a frequent,—say weekly or fortnightly,— observance. 


10 The able and eminent French Protestant pastor, Adolphe Monod, in an ad- 
dress entitled ‘‘ Frequent Communion,” discourses as follows: ‘‘ Each of you may 
have remarked, that rare communion gives I know not what strange and extraor- 
dinary idea of the Communion,— of the preparation which ought to precede, and 
of the emotions which follow it. On the contrary, frequent Communion makes 
us understand much better the true character of this Sacrament; ... . for it 
teaches us to connect the Communion with all there is most simple in Christian 
life, just as a repast is one of the simplest things in ordinary life.”’ 
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They are positive that the emotions could not be stirred by an 


often as by a comparatively rare celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper; and that repeated on each Lord’s Day, or monthly 
even, it would degenerate into mere formality, and lose its sig- 


nificance as a remembrance festival. Besides, they say, fre. 


quent communion leaves little room, especially for those im. 
mersed in the cares of business, for that sifting self-examina- 
tion and other preparation essential to a worthy participation. 


Hold as we may in regard to frequent communion, let it not 
be forgotten that, whether for us the Lord’s Table is spread 
few or many times in the year, when we come to it we are to 


sup with Him who lived a life of poverty that others might 


live richly: the atoning Son of God, the loving-hearted Son of 
Man, the sinless Saviour of sinners, in whom if we believe we 
shall not perish but have everlasting life, and by whose cross 
we are crucified to the world and the world to us. And how 


shall we come other than with the prayer in our hearts, that 


just as in that upper room of a house in Jerusalem he may 
preside at the solemn Feast of Remembrance; and so speak to 
us through the symbols of his reconciling sacrifice, as that we 


may retire with lives renewed, with a better preparation for 
all duty and service, and therefore a better preparation for the 


feast of love and reunion and rejoicing when we shall gather 
at the Father’s House, and this shall be our song: “ Unto 


Him who hath loved us, and washed us from our sins in His 
own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God; to 


Him be glory and dominion forever and ever!” 


A. C. Barry. 
[Norg., The author of the above truly admirable paper departed this life 
shortly after forwarding it for publication. He signified to us that he had other 


Articles in course of preparation, and it is our hope that they may yet be for- 
warded. Ed. 





Oniversalism. 


ARTICLE XXIV, 


Oniversalism. 
Tue fathers of the Universalist Church held a happy 
thought, and found for it and their church a happy name. 


The thought, the name, and the church, are no light heritage. 
The sons receive them with joy ; but that which makes them 


rejoice must make them sober. The thought reaches too far, 
the name signifies too much, the church is too nobly inspired 
and christened, that these men of noble sires should be thought- 
less or careless. They have inherited the great positive dogma ; — 


and its infinite implications. Universalism is a happy word ; 
great is the responsibility it lays on its sons. 

Men to-day somehow, let them be as modest and as unknow- 
ing as they will, find good heart to deny one dogma. Men 
to-lay, sounding the depths of spiritual being, stand trembling 
before a mighty vision, and affirm not. Others cling tena- 
ciously to a thought of darkness, holding it revealed truth. 
Universalism is in the midst. Is it a Divine birth ?—such it 


is, or it sinks into the waste of years as daring and unfounded 
an assertion as ever escaped the lips of man. As a Divine 


birth we accept it ; and strive to realize its significance. 
Universalism is faith; and faith exceeding. It proceeds 


upon the supposition that the noblest ideals are true; strives 


to be not disobedient to any heavenly vision. One can well 


believe that one has not exceeded the truth, but rather falls 
below it; but we would that we might be out of earliest limita- 


tions; we fain would reach manhood. Surely none can wish 


to possess the deep doubtfulness and the thought that must 


be accounted unworthy that anything can be too good to be 
true. 


Modern Universalism arose in the midst of a religious tem- 
per that was remarkably intent upon the world beyond the 


grave, and that had been carrying for ages the heaviest burden 
of hardened wrath or of despair. Under these conditions 


Universalism sprung into expression out of a loving and hope- 
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ful heart as a doctrine of the last things. Its coming was in 
some respects unlike its coming in the early Christian days. 
Then it came the free and placidly rising stream of Christian 
life and thought ; till it was overwhelmed by untutored hordes 
and earthly power. In the later day it came against prescrip. 
tion and authority; yet it came. In the earlier day it was 
altogether evangelical; it was reverent, spiritual; and in the 
later day of a prescribed gospel it still was “ evangelical,” 
as the phrase has gone, save that it set its mighty faith against 
the lurid and agonizing belief that to it was not glad. But it 
was inevitable, again in a free and growing day, that it should 
come into a clearer consciousness of the sources of its rising 
tide, and cease to’set upon the system wherein these later men 
of faith were reared, a new consummation. That system van- 
ishes for a better. 

This has been and still is the more pressingly inevitable in 
that with the rising Christian consciousness is happily found 
the rising scientific consciousness. And not only is the system 
in its contents of thought modified or superseded, but its 
method of inculcating standards of authority is changed. In 
the day when modern Universalism was born the dictum of a 
man supported by an appeal to a Church or a Bible was in 
general unquestioned. Endless punishment was true, if only 
a man should say the Church or the Bible says so. Universal 
salvation was true, if only a man would say that the Bible 
says so. And aman said it. But the scientific consciousness 
comes in upon him, and he finds that he has put or found his 
own heart in the Bible; and that so long as the Bible is held 
to be infallible men do not long put or find anything else than 
their own hearts in it. He learns a new lesson. He learns 
to study the Bible so far as possible without prejudice, for 
whatsoever of. error or of truth it has, for its own life and 
thought ; and to study his own and all men’s minds in their 
trials upon truth, to ascertain by the fullest use of his faculties 
so much truth as he may. 

But striving to be true to the scientific consciousness it may 
not be surprising if our Universalist has felt a shock of surprise 
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at his own faith. He with the rest of the later saints had sup- 
posed the counsels of God utterly known, only some of the 
saints knew them in an utterly wrong way, and he knew them 
in an utterly right way. But see the scientific columns ad- 
vance, and,.woe to their name, hedge in the realm of knowl- 
edge. Little we know concerning the things most open to our 
gaze; how shall we know concerning the things beyond death ? 
And perchance he has felt a twinge of sympathy with Uncer- 
tainarians who indeed know too much to know that endless 
punishment is true, but stand abashed before the vast un- 
known. 

And he turns to his Bible, and finds it a well-spring of his 
faith. No gross infallibility is with him now; but he loves 
the Bible, and he knows not how any could ever have loved 
it so well. And he hears rich voices, and voices thrilling to 
his own faith, calling across the centuries from yet other 
heights than those of Sinai and Palestine. And he craves the 
ear attentive for the enduring voices, and distinguishing the 
transient. For him knowledge has foundations, and is bound- 
less. Science is nobler than many of its votaries would be- 
lieve ; and any divine love that the great God will suffer in 
his soul he lets speak for science to hear. 

And several years ago, reverently following Murray’s lead, 
he nevertheless looked into the medieval theologic system, and 
found the Spirit leading him elsewhere. Universalism becomes 
conscious of its sources, and develops under other aspects and 
duties and loves. Salvation itself is differently understood, 
and with Universal Salvation is found the Universal God, the 
Universal Man, -Universal Providence, Universal Inspiration 
and Revelation, the Universal Christ. 

All the finer religious world will agree that man’s life is a 
commanding reality cast in the midst of commanding realities. 
He is not made nor left utterly desolate. He himself is a 
moral verity, and is subject to a moral verity. So far is he 
from destitution, that he is made by the measures of the 
Spirit and caught in the meshes of infinite values. Whatso- 
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ever he would do, or think, or be, duty’s call is upon him. 
He is of rational thought and aspiring genius. A divine hun- 
ger and filling are his, the partaking of the bread of heaven. 
Let us claim “that there is an angel, not born of time, but of 
eternity, behind every lustrous brow and glowing eye of mor- 
tals.” There is high philosophy in the ancient Eastern 
thought, and in those opening words of John’s gospel; and let 
us say that in each child of earth there is an incarnation of 
the Eternal Word. 

It is in accordance with these noble estimates that our 
standards have been given us. From whom and to whom 
should such standards be? One of them we call the golden 
rule ;—a moral law set by the law of man’s desire. What 
then must be a man, that he should be the law for a moral 
law! And when, indeed, because of man’s imperfection, who 
neither deals altogether justly with himself, nor oftentimes 
desires his neighbor to deal altogether justly with him, this 
law is found to be inadequate, yet man is still found to be 
amenable to a higher law, “That ye love one another, as the 
‘Christ has loved you.” And neither is this the last statement, 
but still it is transcended, “ Ye therefore shall be perfect as 
your heavenly Father is perfect.” By such estimates one may 
indeed cry Man, the wonderful, the admirable! 

The Grecian myths were not as bold as Christianity is. 
They were a compound of the divine hunger and reprehension 
of it. Sisyphus and Tantalus and Ixion were far too wise or 
too ambitious. Yet man is a Tantalus, and invited to the 
feast of the gods, steals not the nectar and ambrosia, but 
gaining them of right, of right also bears them away to his 
fellows; his is no tantalizing but fruitful hunger and thirst. 
Sisyphus shall be no wiser than the command requires; the 
task of intellect is not burdensome, but joyous; its conquests 
fall not to the foot of the hill. No fiery wheel awaits the law- 
ful Ixion. Man lays siege to heaven and takes its spoil. 
Cries Apollonius, “Give me, O ye Gods, that which is my 
due,”—that not most nobly, because not most humbly ex- 
pressed ; better is Augustine’s word, “Thou hast made us for 
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thyself, and our heart is restless till it rests in thee.” Heroes 
were descended from the gods. That myth we. universalize, 
and the common people grow heroic. Greece had her poets 
saying, “ We are also His offspring.” It is the old story of 
man made in the Divine image. Christ gave the motive 
“That ye may be sons of your Father who is in heaven.” 

Ever and anon the better thought has shot across the 
years; but for the larger part God has been limited in every 
way, and any nobler thought of man has been of some men, 
and not of mankind. The Divine has been apprehened, and 
doctrines of partialism developed. But the partial fades 
before the Universal. 

This is seen in the principles and administrations. of both 
states and churches. 

Heroes, not the commonalty, were descended from the gods. 
Various rulers themselves were god, and the Grand Lama still 
is. Even the Hebrew in his earlier day called them who exer- 
cised authority upon him gods. This is a poor enough idea of 
either God or man; for by it where is the Infinite One? and 
where the masses? The Infinite One is out of mind, the 
masses out of regard. Larlier than the faith in the rights of 
men was the faith in the rights of kings and priests. There 
has been the pretense of absolutism, and of caste. It was an 
advance when it was said that a whole nation should be holy. 
The divine rights of kings and priests are challenged by the 
divine rights of man, and the conflict is wrought out into 
democracy in the state and into democracy in the church. 
The Independents are they who reached the consciousness of 
personality, and obligation to God. Freemen are they who 
exercise the prerogatives of personality in relation to the one 
Source whence come our sacred obligations in society, binding 
all in the harmonious relations and mutual helpfulness of one 
body. 

To a church in administration or in thought not frankly 
democratic, the state reads a lesson of freedom “broadening 
down from precedent to precedent.” The best political 
thought has indeed been nurtured by the best religious 
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thought. Dissenters and “heretical sects” have kept pace 
with political manhood. And in acceptable quarters there 
has been the forward movement of religion that superior to 
many administrations and creeds finds the deeper life of the 
human. But beyond these it is in secular matters that the 
fairest development has taken place. “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” is a motto that passes not away; its fane is 
being built. Especially is an American state building in that 
fane.- English development, French principles, Hebrew relig- 
ion in its Christian flower, and Roman law, transplanted to 
America, are of comely growth. There “in the primeval for. 
ests’ was prosecuted the search after an ideal “under the 
names of nature, liberty, the rights_of man, and humanity ;” 
and “the name American, a beautiful prophetic vision, has 
received the impress of a definite and lasting reality.” The 
state becomes republican. The civil law touches religious 
heights. Before the law all men are equal, and assumed to be 
good. Universal suffrage is Universalism in political pro- 
cedure. The state has faith. The state is a Universalist. 
Let a republican be what he will in his religion, in a religion 
not altogether shallow that finds expression in his every-day 
life with his neighbor, he is a Universalist. Retiring from 
the presidency Mr. Polk gracefully said, “I vacate the office 
of a public servant to resume that of a public ruler.” 

There has also been the division of mankind into the 
favored nation and the barbarians; and with this thought 
has flourished the doctrine of many deities. Many a barrier 
among men has been broken by the faith in one aniversal 
God. National intercourse also breaks the barriers. Better 
acquaintance has given rise to better opinions. Men thought 
themselves enemies, and find themselves brothers. National 
vainglory is supplanted by international benevolence. It is 
Universalism that is expressed in international law and good- 
will. 

However that in which the prejudice against Gentile or bar- 
barian longest survives is race issues as between the more 
highly and less highly cultured races. In this as in so many 
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matters, principle has often gone before practice. Banners 
have been nobly inscribed, and denied by “centuries of dis- 
honor.” The divine enthusiasm startles the lesser man, and a 
principle is proclaimed, “ All men are born free and equal.” 
Yet men slowly believe the truth in the grand paradoxes ; slowly 
honor all. But everywhere is the parental love; and every- 
where are the children. And in them all “deathless flowers” 
await their blooming. Who will despise any one of them? 
A noble estimate from one most eminent in the scientific spirit 
is “ That which the best human nature is capable of is within 
the reach of human nature at large.” The best thinking, and 
feeling, and willing, are the first-fruits of the one humanity 
that has many ripening fields. Finest faces become the index 
for all faces, finest brains for all brains, finest hands for all 
hands. The great truths are universal, attained or to be 
attained ; — if now a vague longing, yet to be clear seeing; if 
now a fleeting intimation only, yet to be an abiding conquest. 
The best life is by so much as it is the best, the truest type of 
all lives. One Universal Life is touching the mighty possibil- 
ity in every man. Let us hear an echo from Mohammed, and 
say, Thou shalt have a care how thou dost despise any body, 
lest thou shalt be found to despise him whom God has made 
worthy. ° 

The great truths unite us to our fellows. It is the little, 
temporal, perishing truths that divide us. “One touch of 
iature makes the whole world kin,” and the kinship is seen to 
be the more profound as the higher lights are gained. Touch 
eternity, and any man’s heart will thrill. Not all are farmers 
or miners or lawyers or bankers; not all of us are dwellers in 
the woods, or on Fifth Avenue, or in the haunts of squalor ; 
but we all are loving and sinning and hoping and despairing 

‘* Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
‘** Yet hoping ever for the perfect day.”’ 

So the state cares for its poor, in its criminal law learns the 
worth of a reformatory principle, and in its social upheavals 
struggles toward a more hearty recognition of brotherly love. 

The church in its deep religiousness has little conceived of 
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humanity as altogether unworthy. Early it heard a word from 
its Master to preach the gospel everywhere ;— to enlarge Isra- 
el’s house till its walls should embrace a world. In pursuance 
of its mission it has developed thoughts sometimes strange, yet 
suggestive. Men indeed are sinful, but Adam and Eve were. 
first holy. The Christ sinless was at least half of human 
birth. Mary, all human, was immaculate and divine,— and, 
wonder of the ages, “Mother of God.” No more is it strange 
that the great dull and sinning mass that is born of them that 
first were righteous, and that could have the half of a Christ 
and the whole of a Mary, is no more to be trodden upon by 
the great of earth, but with infinite pains through the hie- 
rarchy and the Christ to be bound to God, and faithfully 
served by the servant of God’s servants. The candidacy for 
the priesthood is open to any likely man. The calendar of 
saints is not closed. And the church, alas, the day ! — comes 
upon the evil time when it knows the whole humanity a priest 
anointed unto God, any pulpit or chair as of no other kind 
than the pew, holy ground as common clay, and the church 
itself a noble expression out of humanity’s heart. 

And profound have been the reasonings concerning the 
relation between God and men. What distance is between a 
finite, sinful man, and the Infinite, Perfect God! Still man 
is of a somewhat splendid make, and that distance must be 
filled. The Roman Catholic church has its human hierarchy, 
the Spirit following its channels, and the Christ, to fill it. In 
Oriental thought the distance between the pure empyrean and 
a gross earth was filled by the hierarchies of the heavens. 
Then in a thought more spiritual than the Oriental, and freer 
and truer than the later Catholic, Christ came alone to fill the 
distance, he “in whom it was the good pleasure of the Father 
that all the fullness should dwell”; but the Holy Spirit also 
came in this ministry. And in the ministering of the Son 
and the Spirit the void was vanishing and the Father seemed 
not distant, but very near; and men began to say in a con- 
fused way, the Son and the Spirit are the Father and are not 
the Father. The need of a mediator had been deeply felt; 


but 
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‘** So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
‘**So near is God to man,”’ 

that the mediator himself becomes a god, becomes God him- 
self; till heart and mind, striking through all Trinitarian 
device, know that love bridges all distances, and rest them- 
selves in the Everlasting Arms. The Hebrew had known a 
time when God was in everything and his commands thick as 
falling leaves. And another servant of God should yet go 
within two bow-shots of the throne and feel a cold pierce his 
heart when God put his hand upon his shoulder. Let the 
prophets live again speaking words not their own. For the 
Spirit overflows all channels. The loving Christ longed for 
the development of the Universal Sonship. The thought of 
the Eternal Presence rises to something of its just value. 
The Universal God is the filling of all ministries; and nearer 
to any man than any of these his ministers is God himself. 
The strong and loving Jesus is God’s Son. God speaking to 
men is the Holy Spirit. God does not withdraw and consign 
to deputies his nearer work. It is God himself that is that 
Friend and Saviour “that sticketh closer than any brother,” 
or any being else. The child “taught of God” in all the 
ages must cry “ Here stand I; I cannot otherwise; so help me, 
God.” —So near and true is the relation between the Father 
and any open mind. The child in ignorance catching a ray of 
light is taught of the Father. The child in sin feeling the 
throb of penitence is taught of the Father. The hardened son 
meeting the pangs of penalty is still taught of the Father. 
The student pursuing truth, the philosopher with reasonings 
high, the Christian with the profoundest peace and in the 
purest realms, are all taught by the Eternal One. The rela- 
tion between God and a man is that of a human personality 
taught by the Infinite Divine Personality. 

This truth the Protestant Reformation partially proclaimed ; 
but after the first burst of liberty it was compromised in 
placing an infallible Bible over against an infallible church ; 
and in “ orthodox” circles in central doctrine it had not been 
reached. The deep rent in the universe and in God: himself 
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remained to be filledsby Trinitarian faith and the substitu. 
tional atonement. 

This, then, is the Universal Man — man subject to rational 
thought and moral law and spiritual power. And this is the 
Universal God,— God in communication with the Universal 


Man. . 
But God’s universality is not alone through the extent of 


the human, but through the extent,of the universe. Univer- 
salism is faith in man; it yet more is faith in God. 

It is faith in Him who is “a just God and a Saviour.” 
There is little wisdom in positing a schism in God. The God 
of the universe shall not be at war with himself,an eternal con- 
flict and dualism raging within the Self-Existent and Eternal 
One. Justice and mercy are not contrary to each other; they 


are the righteous and the loving phases of the One Mind and 


Providence; they go on their one errand throughout all the 
world. The Eternal God, Infinite in Holiness and Truth, 
may not fall from his majestic height at the bidding of man’s 


poor thought and dark heart. 
And as little wisdom is there in dividing God’s power with 


another. The world presents its many problems and many of 
them are not solved in some regards, and may not be for 


many aday. Yet after full force has been allowed for all the 
questioning and doubting, for the fearful agony and the 
groping despair, a supreme truth remains;—the spirit is 
grounded in faith, is “ rooted and grounded in love,” —such 
faith is man’s vital experience in contact with the vital fact 
of the universe. “The earnest expectation of the creation 


waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God;” and “ he that 
hath received the witness hath set his seal to this, that God is 
true.” O, happy hearts, children’s smiles, O young hope, O 


woman’s faith, and tears, and manhood’s strength, and divine 


sorrow striking through our human, ye all are true, “convict- 
ing us of folly.” O ye prophets to whom the heavens are 
unveiled and creation’s glad song sounds through all seeming 
loss, we receive you to our hearts. Thou Christ,- 

‘* Lifting up in thy pierced hands 
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** Not into dark, but light — not unto death, 
‘* But life, beyond the reach of guilt and grief, 


“The whole creation,”’ 
“help thou our unbelief.” O rational thought, O conscience, 
O aspiration, O cleansing and uplifting Spirit, O Thou “in 
whom we live, and move, and have our being,” our thinking, 
conscience, and our growth — we will not deny Thee. 
“Let us go— 
** We will trust God.” 

God is God, “there is none else,” — no Ahriman, no Satan, 
no Mars, no fate, no chance,— but God ; —no wrath, no hate, 
no blindness, but love, and seeing, and the equal mind ; and 
whatsoever is more than these to supersede them awaits the 
dawning of the higher lights. Perchance we can understand 
how a man can believe in Ahriman, God of Evil, and also 
perchance believe himself of his kin; but philosophy can be 
supremely trusted to banish Ahriman, and in some way with- 
out him it will have to take care of the sinful self. We also 


may understand how a man may look away from Nature’s 
beauty, and the 


** Sense sublime 
‘* Of something far more deeply interfused,”’ 
and pile up mountain high Nature’s darkness; and then let 
him deny the Infinite Love, and the spring flowers and the 
autumn glory and winter’s preservation and the crystal air 


and the blue depths and man’s song and love, and make more 


problems than he has solved. Sacrifice in the great creation 
is yet only of God. Or will-one lay upon dumb matter the 
burden of human guilt? Philosophy has a better use for 


matter than that; matter itself is fine. Or will another lift 
up on high poor human wills against the Infinite? One 
might have even of evil a stronger thought; and indeed we 
suppose Satan’s machinations are always in it all. It advan- 
tages us nothing to impart to either matter or any spirit either 
existence or forces independent of God, or able in any degree 
to prevail against him. Vaidic hymns and German thought 
and “the prophet of the captivity” proclaim the all-compre- 
hending Divine Unity; and the world to-day is very far from - 
moving away from faith in the “Infinite and Eternal Energy 
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from which all things proceed,” from faith in Him “of whom, 
and through whom, and unto whom, are all ——, Sweet is 
the thought, 


‘** God is in heaven, 
** All’s well with the world.”’ 


So also it is not wise to banish God from his world. God 
is “over, through, and in all.” Nature’s continuity is his. 
His grace is in the lily. Without him a particle is not, nor 
flies in aimless space. He is the instant creative energy of 
everything ;—creation’s continuous force. The creative energy 
of this day we know not as less than that at any beginning. 
For what moment it might cease the world might cease. His 
Providence is Universal, his holy purpose in instant operation 
throughout all worlds. 

Nor shall we hold to the faith in the Infinite Energy and 
withhold the faith in the Infinite Providence. The thought 
that would find the Infinite Energy characterized by the 
insensibility of a.stone, rather than the sensibility of an 
Infinite Mind, is by far too meager. Diffused, insensate 
energy is not so high as a free, active, sensitive personality ; 
unmoral, unloving, and willless force, as righteous force, a 
splendid will, intelligence, and love. By the rule of the least, 
applied to Deity, we cannot abide. By it the universe is 
without explanation. Large, free, human personalities, cen- 
tres of force, so grand in thought and action, triumph over 
Deity, themselves more than he; and send their ideals dark 
ling through vacancy, themselves creators of that which is 
greater than themselves. But men are not greater than that 
whence they come; and men’s ideals are God’s actualities. 
One were nothing bettered to deny to God the magnificent 
ideals that are the human approaches to him. The thought of 
Deity must proceed by the rule of transcendence. The repre- 
senting of Deity under human likeness has chiefly failed in 
that it has not been fine and pure and strong enough. We 
speak of Him who is Infinite in Power, Wisdom, Goodness, 
Righteousness, Holiness, Love, the Infinite, Divine Personality. 
Perchance the thought is greatly inadequate; but we have 
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never found one so little inadequate, so well corresponding to 
life’s wondrous commands and vistas. Ask us not to speak 
poorly, but as richly as we can. And when the new revelation 
comes of that which is superior to Infinite Holiness and Love, 
we trust it may find us humbly ready to receive it with joyous 
heart and fervent faith. 

But if we speak of human likeness, let us also remember 
what contrasts there are ;— the Infinite against the finite, the 
Self-Existent against the dependent, the Source of all Perfec- 
tion against the attaining to perfection, to us the Enchanting 
Mystery against our little known. 

And with an Infinite Providence throughout Nature’s wide 
domain, without whom a mote is not, nor falls into a careless 
place, we will not foreshorten that Providence in the human. 
He who numbers the hairs of your head will not be careless of 
the thoughts of your mind. With the Universal Man and the 
Universal God go Universal Inspiration and Revelation. 

‘* There is a spirit in man, 
‘* And the breath of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 
Why should we banish God from among men, and make the 


only point of contact one nation and one choice Son? Has 
not God been with men?— how then have they been moved 
to prayer and aspiration and duty and law; how have they 
worshiped anything that was nobler than themselves, even the. 
Great Spirit; how have they received Holy Scriptures; how 
have they thought of Saviours? Never has there been a 
prayer from dusky face or wild heart that God is not its inspi- 
ration and its answer. Never has thought moved in human 
mind to nobler issues save that it is of God. Never has sweet 
affection chastened man, nor impulse of good deepened to: 
principle, nor a new righteousness been discerned, nor any 
measure of richer growth attained, but it is of God. God is 
inspiration and revelation to every sentient thing. And he 
does not stop his work at the human, leave valueless human 
thought, nor suffer it ever to speak clear and true save that it 
hears of the sweet and lowly Jesus in Galilee. And sad in- 
deed would Christendom be did God withdraw his continuous 
word from the ministry of the historic Christ. 
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All knowledge is revelation at less or greater height. All 
revelation is through faculties. Allis of a kind, and differs 
in its parts by the height of faculty and the realm of truth 
that is laid hold upon. God is Zoroaster’s inspiration and 
revealing, and Confucius’s, and Herbert Spencer’s, and Charles 
Darwin’s. By. the Divine tuition we learn our geographies 
and arithmetics; and by this same Divine tuition our Bibles 
grow. Sacred is the speech of God to an intelligent man; 
and sacred whether it falls in India, Palestine, or America, or 
in whatsoever year of grace since man began. ? 

Where then is Christ’s place in the saving of the world? 
With the Universal God, Universal Providence, Inspiration 
and Revelation, what shall Christ’s ministry be? As great 
we feel as ever has been told. To vindicate the divine in the 
universe is not that divinity should flee from Christ. There is 
a vast difference beiween God and no God, providence and no 
providence, inspiration and no inspiration, revelation and no 
revelation. One need not make humanity’s exaltation a uni- 
versal debasemewt. Truth has consistency and significance in 
itself. The Universal Providence and relationship do not 
make the Christ the less. He indeed overcomes no principle 
in the Father for the benefit of man, or for the benefit of 
anything. “Sinless years that breathed beneath the Syrian 
blue” shall not impair their beauty for the service of Catholi- 
cism severing any pupil from any teacher up to the Divine 
Source, or of Protestantism severing the Father from any 
child, or any saint from any lost one. But there is a nobler 
mission. 

Well may the ages honor Jesus, Son of Man, Son of God. 
Yet it may be that sad surprise has been the risen Christ’s at 
the homage man has paid. We know not that any better 
honor him than we who know him as Revealer of God and 
Type of Manhood. It is our longing and our work that man 
may have his faith and love. 

That which evidences Jesus to be the Christ, while specific 
and personal to him, is at the same time general and illimita- 
ble; illimitable in God, general in the requirements upon 
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men. To be able to represent Universal Manhood, and to 
rule by the divine behests in that manhood, even the revela- 
tion of the Righteous and Loving God, is power and mission 
greater than all that the imagination of man has devised. 

Jesus reveals God. All things in their measure reveal 
him; Jesus in his large measures. He reveals him by what 
he himself is. Altitude in character is his,— righteousness, 
purity, compassion, love, holy purpose, devotion;— and Jesus 
is not greater than the Father. 

And yet more he reveals him in his knowledge of him. 
What he says and does is not of himself alone, but of him 
that sent him. He is guided and supported by a Life, pure 
and holy, beyond his own, whence come his inspiration and 
strength. With him is his dearest communion, living thought, 
moral fervors; and he brings away from these communings 
evidence of his Sonship, and power to uplift the world. Never 
more can life be set to lower standards than those the Christ 
has shown coming down out of heaven; never more absolved 
from conscious allegiance to the everlasting command and 
government; never more cut off from the power of devotional 
love. For in Christ God is revealed, his life in Christ’s, and 
in his consciousness. 

And in revealing God, Christ has shown us manhood. The 
church has never entirely failed to teach that there is a true 
humanity in Christ, nor ever regarded it as utterly a vagary 
that man should be Christlike. It were better for us that we 
should lose the “sinless years” than lose the real humanity. 
Christ is to us men a real exemplar. To realize the Universal 
Christ is man’s high task. Do you say that it is too high? — 
Christ did not set his precepts below his practice; he put 
them at the least on its level. Though one commits himself 
to neither Christ’s infallibility nor his sinlessness, let none say 
that he denies the Christ, who by Christ’s godly power would 
be his disciple. That triumph over temptation and death is 
firmly fixed beyond the reach of man’s exaltation or debase- 
ment. The Revealing and the Representative Christ stands 
in the midst of the years;—O ye men, universalize the Chris- 
tian life; receive the revelation; accept the representation. 
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It is not in an exclusive, but in this representative charac- 
ter, that we read the profound words of Scripture of the reve- 
lation through the Son, and of the authority committed to 
him, and the sweet claim struck out of the chord of sympathy 
that vibrates through the world, of personal service to himself, 
unconsciously such though it be, when rendered to the least of 
his brethren. The Son is the eternal principles of God organ. 
ized in a personality other than God. The Universal Christ 
is the universal established character awaiting all humanity. 

Jesus renders unto man that which is inexhaustible, full of 
suggestion, infinite ; and we do not feel that that exalted open 
spirit throws the limits against what new revelations Eternity 
may hold. The revealing Christ does not shut off revelation. 

And now through the working of the Universal God, and in 
the faith in the Universal Christ, we have come again to the 
thought where modern Universalism first started into quick 
consciousness, the thought of Universal Salvation. We never 
shall too highly honor the men who proclaimed this against an 
opposing world. Faith and intellect ran deep. 

Salvation is established character. It is both a distant con- 
summation and a present fact, a thing of degrees, and a pro- 
cess. One is saved ‘in so far as he is so established in charac- 
_ ter that sin is no temptation. He is in a less degree saved as 

his is the righteous wish, and the righteous control against the 
temptation that assails him. He is yet less saved, and loss is 
counting against him, when the righteous wish is without the 
alliance of the righteous will. He is saved in the greater 
degree as self-mastery extends over the greater number of 
temptations; and in the degree still greater as the greater 
number of sins are no temptations. One is saved for every 
passing moment when in unfolding life the whole affection 
and will are ever in alliance with the Everlasting Right. 
One is completely saved when through the ascending series of 
the ever finer ecnscience he has attained to his life’s perfect 
fullness, and temptation is no more. 

Men are in a state of incomplete salvation. That man is 
not utterly lost to the better self in whom is any true yearn- 
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ing, or shrinking from any sin. But the crucial thing is 
whether in his personality, central to all the expression of his 
being, one is for the right and against the wrong. Where 
does he fix his affection, whither direct himself? This per- 
sonal factor gives the bent of his responsible being, and in the 
divine working yields it its amplitude and generous action, or 
yields it its bondage. The Father’s open Spirit ever comes in 
ever increasing measures to the faithful son; but the Father 
is choice of life’s new treasures, and yields them not to un- 
faithfulness ;— rather he puts the seal of loss upon gifts 
already given. Man’s righteous ‘estate is that of strong, fine 
growth into life. ; 

Salvation then is ethical; not meagerly ethical, but richly 
so. The commands of the Infinite God, and all the measures 
of his gifts, are in it. The “smile on duty’s face” is of the 
Righteous Father; “‘the moral law is instinct with the beauty 
of its far-reaching spiritual significance.” 

Salvation is in progress wherever is ethical training. 
Wherever God speaks and man responds salvation is. 
Grandly it works through historic events and historic char- 
acters; but it has the freedom of the Spirit, and may come 
anywhere. 3 

It is not a thought bounded in the human; it is an eternal 
purpose operative in all things. In it all things subsist. 
Matter subsists in it, up to its organization in the finest brain, 
through its mighty series serving the life that through it is 
born, or that it nourishes. Sacrifice, wherein is yet no loss, 
but preservation and uplifting still, subsists in it. And it 
subsists in the Spirit. Science is saying there is no loss; in 
the comprehensive view let religion be saying it. Salvation 
has the Universality of the One Eternal Purpose. 

Nor need we restrict the term to the ethical development 
and purpose. Creation’s operative forces to the ethical end 
invite its use. “No force is ever lost.” Force is saved in 
transformations in new particulars. This is .one operation. 
It is saved in a different way by embodiment in an individual- 
ized immortality. 
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In the ethical development the prime truths are personality » 
and its accompanying responsibility. Immortality is a more 
or less closely related truth. Where these begin we do not 
know. We cannot place their beginning higher than the 
human. Men are endowed with liberty, and are subject to the 
righteous law; and immortality is too deeply written in the 
spirit for it to. be denied. We do not know the evidence as 
requiring the denial of these at a lower stage than the human. 
And we know not but immortality may be established in 
developments less than a responsible person. But wherever 
the Universally Conserving Energy first fixes immortality and 
personality, the salvation of all men yet invites attention. 
He who believes in the Infinite Divine One, and holds all men 
immortal, holds them all to be saved. After finding God, one 
cannot end in dualism. 

He who holds all men subjects of salvation during the life 
in this body, and immortal, must hold them all to be saved. 


The future years will hold as an axiom that in a universe 
of righteous law no immortal can be lost. The conserving 
energy by which one is immortal is so far his salvation. And 
in yet holier force of argument ethical requirement requires 


the saving of its subject. No man is so depraved that he 
is not the object of the exertions of God and Christ and men 
up to the day of his death;—-and then what? Religion is 
most kind; religion is most unkind. May not the ground of 
its kindness make its kindness more kind? Death falls. 
Will the Infinite God, the risen Christ, and the “spirits of 
just men made perfect,” never more exert any saving love and 

wer? Not so was it with the saints of the ! Zoroastrian, 


2Maccabean, *Sibylline, faith. They labored for the lost 


ones. Let this modern man of hard heart hear these prayers 
of old, and many ancient voices. The +Grecian poet sings of 
evil and good so co-ordinated that “everlasting reason shall 


bear sway.” ° Epictetus looks for “a delightful reunion with. 


1Dr. Edward Beecher’s Doc. Scrip. Retribution, p. 30. 


2Tbid., p. 30. 
8 Tbid., p. 84. Dr. Richard Eddy’s Universalism in America, I. 4. 


4Dr. J. W. Hanson’s Cloud of Witnesses, p. 23. 
5Thid,, p. 23, 
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one’s primitive elements.” To 6 Socrates death is a blessed 
sleep or happy transition. ‘ Plato beholds “this system’s final 
adorning and improving.” The * Khorda-Avesta’s faith is of 
the purification of all wicked men. ° Buddha’s tranquil nir- 
vana has so much exultation as this, that “ all that lives and 
breathes shall and must become Buddha.” Out of primeval 
India sounds the ” Vaidie song of the Divine Unity; and the 
11 Pythagoreans echo it again. The Hebrew’s thought is capa- 
ble of a vast fullness.—”“The Lord will perfect that which 
concerneth me” ; and 3 “is good to all” ;  “ yea, I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love,” and “as one whom his mother 
comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 1 Paul’s, ” John’s, 8 Mat- 
thew’s, God, universal, loving, perfect ; ® Origen’s never-failing 
Love which, with the rest, binds the Prince of Evil by the 
power of Love; % Theodore of Mopsuestia’s “ principles of 
development and establishment in stable virtue” ; the 7 Christ, 
living, suffering, dying, living and “preaching still;— in the 
presence of all these the modern man must stand. Let not 
3 Prince Radbod’s and % Mr. Mill’s honest heart be for Chris- 
tianity’s shame, but for its pride. “ Christianity, among men, 
must fill these royal heathen measures; and its own measures. 


Even now the axiom shines in open day, all immortals must 


be saved. 
And he who is borne forward on the divine stream, whose 


life is touched by the larger love and hope that well up in 
philosophic thought, poetic inspiration, and reverent faith, 


will hardly find his brother falling by the way, a ceasing life. 
After all the sin, the terrible depravity, and the dark conse- 
quence,— the innocent and dull life — darkest of all provi- 


*The Apology. 1 Ro, xi. 36; Eph, iv, 6; 1 Cor, xy, 28, 
Dr. Hanson’s Cloud of Witnesses, p. 22. 171 John iv. 8. 


8Tbid., p. 20. Doc. Scrip. Ret. p. 32. 18 Matt. v. 48. 
® Hardwick’s Christ and other Masters, p. 159. 
10Tbid., ps. 185-186. 19 Doc. Scrip. Ret. p. 329. 
11 Cloud of Witnesses, p. 20- 2 Thid., p. 221. 


2 Ps, exxxviii, 8, “1 The Gospels: N, T, at large, 


BPs. exly. 9. 224 Poter iii. 19, iv. 6. 
14 Jer. xxxi. 3. 28 Cloud of Witnesses, p. 27. — 
15 Tsa. lxvi. 13. 24 Cloud of Witnesses, p. 175. 
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dences, the human form without the human reason, by the 
side of which the singing bird and the faithful dog almost 
seem high up in being’s scale —after it all faith reaches 
through it all to the solidarity of the human, and to the Eter- 
nal, and cries, “Thou, O Father, dost lift up all Thy human 
into Thy divine.” How is it save that the innocent conse- 
quence of sin comes in the disciplining of a race, “not but for 
another’s gain,” not a dying sacrifice? shall not he too yet 
wear the “spirit’s crown”? ™Dryly enough was it said, “It 
must be everybody or nobody.” 

In wickedness there is a certain dignity. It is proof at 
once of the high and the low, the high in constitution, the low 
in fidelity. Man richly endowed is capable of how great a 
fall. Upon the dread gift of freedom he piles his guilt. 
Compare the bleared eye with a clear sky,a gem, a _brute’s 
eye, and what is sinful man that the saving forces are mindful 
of him! —man with a hard heart, hard face, cruel words, 
cruel deeds, and irreverent in the face of heaven. The fall, 
the sin, are great. Sin is no affair of matter; sin is of the 
spirit. The measures of guilt are profound over against the 


measures of the spirit’s virtues. Aye, against the Holy One 
have we sinned. O men, do ye stand high up in being’s 


scale? very low are ye lying. 
But there is hope. These go away into the punishment of 


the spiritual realm. God be thanked for his spiritual realm 
and its punishment. O contrite and broken heart, hope comes 


with thee. O conscience that can make us weep, O Word of 
God sharper than any two-edged sword, come, and leave us 


not in our iniquity. How purity shines above, how sweet and 
strong is holiness) O Thou Eternal Spirit, Thou wilt not 
leave thy faithless ones desolate. Thy resources of the 
Spirit, though sharp the pain, can cleanse us still. The solic- 
itations of thy love can gain the stubborn will, and on each 
child Thou canst put the crown of righteousness. At the gate 
of paradise.are the cherubim and the flashing flaming sword ; 
yet Thou art “the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the 
% Cloud of Witnesses, p. 202. 
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last, the beginning and the end. Blessed are they that wash 
their robes that they may have the right to come to the tree of 
life, and may enter in by the gates into the city.” 

The child of duty is the child of Eternity. Duty shall not 
outrun destiny. Duty is no fickle and transient thing to let 
go of a man when he dies. The aim of justice is not suffer- 
ing. Justice co-ordinates duty and destiny. 

And if with faith in the Eternal Providence you wish a 
word from us about the marvellous, we say that to us any 
marvel that is true is, as all law and events, of the Eternal 
Wisdom; and we deny no marvel that may spring from the 
Divine. Where law appears we take it, but that for us does 
not remove any transcendent quality. 

Universalism cannot of course obliterate the distinctions of 
truth. Holding “the final holiness and happiess of all man- 
kind,” one may feel it incumbent upon him to be a Trinitarian 
Universalist, a Substitutional Atonement Universalist, a Hie- 


rarchical Universalist, a Heathen Universalist. To the writer 


of this, this and that Universalism is of a type short of the 
True Universal. He is a Unitarian and Humanitarian Uni- 
versalist. Like every man of faith, he expects the world to 


be at least in the main as he is. He believes his faith to be 
Christian Universalism; in other phrase to be Universal 
Christianity. Universalism he defines briefly as the sense of 
the Divine everywhere. He holds his faith in a generous 
spirit, else he were untrue. to the faith itself. He holds him- 
self open to receive the added lights. . He does not imagine 
that he has exhausted the truth. Let him say that the truth 
is his aim; yet that he is so grounded in his Universalism 
that he is very sure that the truth is such that one can have 
no higher aim than the truth, and of it need not be ashamed. 

If he is a sectarian, lay it not to his charge. He has no 
desire to be unfaithful to his faith, He would confess it at 
the Christian altar. He would labor for it. He believes that 
without this most sacred confession and labor he has fallen far 
short of Christian duty and of Christian blessing. He makes 
no exclusive claim that his church alone proclaims the Divine 
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principles, or any one of them. His sectarianism is only in 
his Universalism, which lifts one up out of sectarianism, and 
allies him with the Divine which works everywhere. 

And let his parting word be the prayer that they who be- 
lieve in the Universal call to holiness may so bear the fruit of 
their faith in zealous lives and open confession as to gain the 
approbation of our Father in heaven, and of his Christ, and 
hold place in his ministry to reclaim the erring, and gain the 
fealty of every earnest heart. The Eternal Life, with the 
Christ, and all the force of conscious duty and holy aspiration 
in it, we would crave for our own, and offer ourselves. and our 
church wholly in the service of it and God. 

S. W. Sutton, 


ARTICLE X XV. 


Sacred Song as an Element of Worship. 


No just or complete record of religious progress can be 
made in the world without recognizing music as an important 
factor. In a special sense has sacred music, as rendered 
through the human voice, been a vital element of worship in 
all ages. So closely related are the two functions of the 
human voice, expressed in speech and song, that one author! 
thinks “these must have been almost coeval in their origin; 
for, as the deductions of reason assure us that the social neces- 
sities of the race must have early given rise to spoken lan- 
guage, so a universal experience unites with remotest tradition 
in ascribing to every human being a religious impulse which 
finds its most adequate expression in song. The least civilized 
tribes have always celebrated their festivals of worship with 
rude rythmic chants, while the cultivated nations of all time 
have cherished music as the etherial medium of poetry, and a 
potent agent in the culture of the soul.” 

1Prof, R. R. Raymond. 
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Ritter, in his “ History of Music,” gives some suggestive 
facts concerning the origin and importance of sacred song. 
He says: “The cradle of music as an art, in the sense we 
understand it to-day, may be traced back to that of Chris- 
tianity ; and, with the growth of Christianity, music, as an 
eminently Christian art, began to flourish, and accompanied, 
as a faithful servant, the altars of the new gospel. We have 
no real knowledge of the exact character of the music which 
formed a part of religious devotion of the first Christian con- 
gregations. It was, however, purely vocal. Instrumental 
music was excluded, at first, from the church service. It was 
despised as having been used by the Romans at their depraved 
festivities ; and everything reminding them of heathen wor- 
ship could not be endured by the new religionists 
This strict confinement to purely vocal music was, however, 
more adhered to in the churches of the Occident; for in the 
Orient, with the multiplication of Christian congregations, the 
custom of introducing instrumental music in the church ser- 
vice, after the manner of the heathen, became more and more 
general. It is presumed that some of the hymns and psalms 
of the early Christians were taken from the Hebrew temple 
service, and some were of Greek origin How much the 
first Christians loved their hymns and singing, and resolved 
not to abandon them, even amid the greatest persecutions they 
were exposed to, is proven by a passage of Plinius from the 
beginning of the second century. He says, ‘On certain days 
they will assemble before sunrise, and sing alternately (anti- 
phonal) the praise of their God.’ And another writer, speak- 
ing of the sect of Therapeutists, says, ‘After supper, their 
sacred songs began. When all were arisen, they selected 
from the rest two choirs,— one of men, and one of women,— 
in order to celebrate some festival; and from each of these a 
person of majestic form, and well skilled in music, was chosen 
to lead the band. They chanted hymns in honor of God, 
composed in different measures and modulation, now singing 
together, and now answering each other by turns 
more the new religion found disciples, the more it was found 
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necessary to bring unity into the form of the church service; 
and, as singing hymns and psalms formed a principal part in 
it, St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan from 374 to 3897, not only 
encouraged the setting and composing of .hymns, but he also 
collected many among those already in use; and history attri- 
butes to him the having chosen and fixed four diatonic scales, 
as a foundation for the music of the hymns It was, 
however, reserved for St. Gregory the Great, who was at the 
head of the Christian Church from 591 to 604, to reform and 
regenerate the entire musical part of the church service. St. 
Gregory was not only full of religious enthusiasm, but he was 
also fond of, and a connoisseur in, music. He collected the 
best hymns existing; is said to have written and composed 
many himself; arranged the liturgy for the Christian service 
according to the Church year, and had the whole written in a 
book called an autiphanor, which he deposited upon the altar 
of St. Peter, fastened with a chain, and which he intended to 
serve as a foundation and unchangeable direction for all time 
to come.” 
Why is Singing an Essential Element of Public Worship? 
1. Because it is a natural expression of adoration and 
praise. Music, both instrumental and vocal, meets a want of 
the soul, and satisfies its aspirations as nothing else can. It 
is needed in worship as much as a variety of colors is needed 
in the landscape. It expresses the poetic phase of religion: it 
enriches and lightens up a service that might otherwise be 
dull and lifeless. In view of these facts, it seems strange and 
unaccountable how any church—especially a Christian church 
—could ever have truly worshipped without music. How any 
church that takes the Bible as its guide, and understands any- 
thing of human nature, can shut out music from its services, 
is a puzzling question. And yet, the Puritans kept out the 
organ, and the Quakers, the choir. Cold, prosy, and monoto- 
nous indeed must have been such services, claiming to be 
religious worship. Says a suggestive writer: “Take up your 
Bible and trace in its pages the history of music. The first 
inspiration God gave to man was a musical inspiration. First 
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of arts was music; first of artists. was Jubal, ‘the father of all 
those who handle the harp and the organ.’ Before painting, 
drawing, sculpture, architecture, came music. Before men 
learned to write, they learned to sing ; as the baby crows with 
musical song, before even his lips have léarned to form ‘ papa’ 
and ‘mamma.’” 

2. Because it is one of the offices of music to produce har- 
mony ; not only to be harmonious within itself, but to bring 
all other elements into harmony with each other. This is 
specially true of sacred song. A congregation assembles for 
worship, but it is scarcely in the frame of mind for true wor- 
ship until the anthem or the hymn has brought all spirits into 
unison. If the sentiment and music be appropriate — if it be 
a true expression of praise, such as religious worship demands 
— its whole influence is in the direction of unity of spirit and 
purpose among the people. Before, there may have been 
many distracting thoughts, conflicting emotions, and inharmo- 
nious elements in that congregation; now, all minds are 
turned to one theme, all hearts are lifted into an -atmosphere 
of harmony and peace. That the individual soul may receive 
the greatest amount of good from worship, it is needful that 
all assembled for worship shall be in the same spiritual atti- 
tude, and inspired by the same high purpose. The blending 
of voices in song and praise is quite sure to produce this very 
desirable result, so far as human agencies can do it. 

3. Because a singing church is usually an active church. 
There is a wonderful moving energy in sacred song that few 
Christian churches fully appreciate. The great Methodist 
church, perhaps the most active and aggressive among the 
Protestant sects, has literally sung itself into the hearts of the 
people. There is no question that much of its success in all 
countries is due to the enthusiasm enkindled by its soul-stir- 
ring music. Many of our old hymns, when not divorced from 
the tunes to which they were naturally wedded, are the Chris- 
tian’s bugle-blasts, by which multitudes have been roused to 
their Master’s service. Truth embodied in song often touches 
and moves the heart as it cannot in spoken language. The 
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custom of reading the hymn before singing is doubtless a good 
one, but if it were only read, and not sung afterward, it would 
have little effect as a part of the service. The most accom- 
plished elocutionist, or the most earnest preacher, might read 
the hymn, beginning: 
‘** Awake my soul, stretch every nerve, 
And press with vigor on;”’ 


but if the congregation or good chorus does not sing it in an 
inspiring tune to which it is adapted, we fear few souls would 
“awake” to activity, or be moved to “ press with vigor” some 
Christian enterprise, through the influence of that hymn. 
What a battle-cry for truth and righteousness has been that 
grand old hymn, 


** Soldiers of Christ, arise, 
And gird you for the toil; ”’ 


and what multitudes of Christian reformers have been encour- 
aged to stand firmly through all manner of discouragements 
by the singing of that stirring revival hymn, the chorus of 


which begins, 
** Hold the fort, for I am coming, 

Jesus signals still; ’’ 
Little activity can be expected in the Lord’s vineyard, even 
among professing Christians, until their hearts are warmed 
and their souls enkindled with the Divine love; and no ser- 
vice is more effectual in this direction than that of sacred 
song. 
What is the best method of conducting singing in public 

‘worship ? 

To answer this question satisfactorily requires more wisdom 
than the author of this paper possesses. To adopt a method 
that would prove best in all cases is manifestly impossible. 
What would prove successful in one church might be a failure 
in another. The peculiar form of service, the taste of the 
people, the position of the organ, and various other consider- 
ations, would naturally have a bearing on the matter. There 
are some churches, having a prescribed and elaborate order of 
service, that always require the presence of trained singers. 
Worship with them would be well-nigh impossible without the 
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choir. There are other churches whose forms are more simple 
and flexible, where a choir of singers is not an absolute neces- 
sity; where, indeed, better effect is produced by congrega- 
tional singing. And, it is not infrequent, that both choir and 
congregation engage in the singing. Leaving, for the present, 
the question of superiority in methods, let us consider briefly 
the advantages and disadvantages of each method. 

1. The Choir. If the question of merit is to be decided by 
custom and majorities, most assuredly the choir is far in the 
ascendant as the best method: for by far the larger number of 
Protestant churches, and all Roman Catholic churches, employ 
trained: singers for public worship. Either the peculiar forms 
_ of service, the tastes of the people, the construction of the 
church edifice, or all these causes combined, have determined 
that the singing, in most churches, shall be done by a few per- 
sons, employed specially for that purpose. Whether the true 
purposes of worship are best observed in this way, is an entirely 
different question. What the people want, or what circum- 
stances seem to demand, is not always the thing most needed. 
If the members of a congregation are satisfied to have all the 
praises to God sung by four persons, often in an unintelligible 
manner, with no interest in the affair on the part of the per- 
formers, save a pecuniary one, then it is evident that that con- 
gregation does not want what it most needs to make their 
service one of true worship. The singing, under such circum- 
stances, is nothing more than a “sacred concert,”—if indeed 
it rises even to that) dignity. It is but a heartless entertain- 
ment, at the best, and has not in it a spark of worshipful de- 
votion. Dr. Talmage gives a humorous description of this 
kind of singing at a fashionable church where he and his wife 
were once attending : “ The minister,” he says, “ read the hymn 
beautifully. The organ began, and the choir sang, as near as 


I could understand, as follows : 
* Oo-aw-gee-bah 
Ah-me-la-he 
O-pah-sah-dah 
Wo-haw-gee-e-e-e.’ 


My wife, seated beside me, did not like the music. But I 
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said, ‘what beautiful sentiment! My dear, it is a pastoral. 
You might have known that from ‘ Wo-haw-gee / You have 
had your taste ruined by attending the Brooklyn Tabernacle.’ 
‘The choir repeated the last line four times. Then the prima 
donna leaped on to the first line, and slipped, and fell on to the 
second, and that broke and let her through into the third. The 


other voices came in to pick her up, and got into a grand 
wrangle, and the bass and the soprano had it for about ten 
seconds ; but the soprano beat, (women always do,) and the 
bass rolled down into the cellar, and the soprano went up into 


the garret, but the latter kept on squealing, as though the bass, 
in leaving her, had torn out all her back hair. I felt anxious 
about the soprano, and looked back to see if she had fainted ; 
but found her reclining in the arms of a young man who looked 


strong enough to take care of her. Now I admit that we can- 


not all have such things in our churches. It costs like sixty. 
In the church of the Bankak it costs one hundred dollars to 


have sung that communion piece :— 


‘Ye wretched, hungry, starving poor! ’ 
But let us come as near to it as we can. The tune ‘ Pisgah’ 
has been standing long enough on‘ Jordan’s Stormy Banks.’ 
Let it pass over and get out of the wet weather. Good-bye 


* Antioch,’ ‘ Harwell,’ and ‘ Boylston.’ Good-bye till we meet 
in glory.” } 

This, of course, is an exaggerated description of fashionable 
church singing ; and yet, the witty divine, even through his 
caricature, tells much plain truth. He exposes the hollow 
mockery which too often parades itself in the sanctuary, as a 
part of divine worship. This sort of sham cannot be too se- 
verely condemned. Such performances are not only devoid of 


call that is worshipful, but they tend to drive out what little 
devotion there may be in the hearts of the people. Another 
writer has truly observed: “There are scores and hundreds of 


churches, which are neither Puritan nor Quaker, where there 
is never heard the voice of praise. There is a lecture given 


in one end of the building, and a concert given in the other: 
but the voice of genuine, heartfelt, sincere praise is never 
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heard. The few moments consecrated to music are devoted by 
the minister to finding his place in the Bible, or refreshing his 
memory respecting his sermon, and the worshippers (?) to 
adjusting their own dresses and studying those of their 
neighbors.” 

But all this is saying nothing against a good choir. It is 
simply showing the abuse of a.really good thing. A quartette 


or chorus choir .can be so conducted as to become indispensable 
in a service which shall be rich in spiritual fervor, and most 


truly helpful to praise and worship. We are happy to believe 


that in many churches, of all denominations, there are such 


choirs of consecrated singers, who not only “praise and 
glorify God” themselves, but lift the entire congregation into 
the same spiritual atmosphere. But this very desirable result 


cannot be reached, unless the persons who compose the choir 


possess a religious spirit. It requires a devotional frame. of 
mind to sing a hymn effectively, even as it requires it in the 
one who offers prayer: and a hymn of praise, that is truly 


such, is itself a prayer. Only a devotional spirit can interpret 


a hymn, and properly render it in sacred song. 
In this connection, it is well to call attention to the fact (so 
often forgotten), that singing, in religious worship, is itself 


devotion. How frequently do congregations treat it as though 


it were only a secondary affair — thrown in to relieve the 
monotony or to keep awake the drowsy ones. Henry Ward 
Beecher, in one of his Lecture-Room talks, has a good word 


on this point; he says: “I suppose any one brought up as I 


was, and as most New England people were, without much 
thought of the meaning of the hymns and music, would not 
be surprised at certain neglects or carlessness of behavior dur- 


ing singing, I remember seeing my dear old father in the 


pulpit, when the people were singing, take out his pencil and 
work away at his sermon; and I have seen him do the same 


at prayer-time. Boy as I was it shocked me. I see the same 


thing in the congregation. In the midst of the hymn, which 
is a prayer, ‘ Thou art my hiding-place, O Lord: in thee I fix 
my trust,’ somebody came and handed Mr. a note, and 
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he, thinking it was a good time, came and handed it to me. I 


laid it down on the table. If I had been praying, and Mr.: 


had come up and twitched my coat, handed me the 
note, and I had stopped and laid it on the table, you would 


have been shocked: the matter would have been inquired into 


by the deacons. The thing was devoutly meant, but it shows 
how we slight our singing. Many hymns are better than 
prayers. Some of us are never so near to God as in hymns. 
There are certain hymns that contain the Christian’s vital 


blood. I will not blame you. I know how you have been 


brought up. Singing is devotion; through it we can offer up 
the heart to God. Hymns are not always solemn, but cheer- 


ful and gleeful sometimes. In our singing we should be 
earnest and sincere, the same as in prayer.” 

2. Congregational Singing. — When the Psalmist exclaimed, 
“ Let the people praise thee, O God, let all the people praise 
thee,” he evidently had in mind the entire congregation united 
in sacred song. There could be no other way in which the 
people could praise God by the use of the psalms, which were 
designed for all who had assembled for worship. It is equally 
evident that in our modern forms of worship, the people can- 
not truly praise God in song, unless they engage in the singing. 
A quartette or chorus of singers may render a hymn in a very 
devout and acceptable manner; they may do all that a few , 
trained singers are expected to do, and yet the people in the 
congregation cannot praise God through them. Neither praise 
nor prayer can be carried on by proxy. The people must en- 
gage in the singing, or there can be no true spirit of praise 
pervading the worshipping assembly. There may be in- 
dividuals, here and there in the congregation, who can “make 
melody in their hearts,” without joining audibly in the singing: 
there will always be some who cannot sing, and others who 
think they cannot sing. Allowance must always be made for 
a certain percentage of this class; but where congregational 
singing becomes the rule, and the people expect it, this will 
always be a constantly diminishing class. It is safe to affirm 
that a majority of the persons composing any worshipping 
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assembly have good natural voices for singing: all that is 
needed, is sufficient confidence on the part of many persons, 
so that they will not be afraid to let their voices out, when 


asked to unite in singing. With the proper effort put forth, 
there is not a church in the land that cannot have very good 


congregational singing. But there will always be difficulties 
to overcome, and needful things to be done, that this end may 
be secured, even under the most favorable conditions. 

The first requisite to congregational singing, is a good 
leader. There is no-place in the world where good leadership 
is more needful than here. The leader should himself be a 
good singer, — one who can sing the air in a clear and well- 
sustained voice. Congregations sometimes depend on an in- 
strument for leading the singing; nothing however, is so 
effective as the human voice. The organ is an indispensable 
accompaniment, and the-cornet is a great help in sustaining 
the tone; but they can never take the place of the voice in 
leading. A good leader must be well versed in musical time, 
and with hand or baton, beat the time for all. It is quite im- 
portant that he should possess a good degree of personal 
magnetism, and be thoroughly in earnest. If he be enthu- 
siastic himself, he will not fail to impart a measure of it to 
the people. He should never forget that his office is to lead 
other voices in singing, and not to show his’ own skill as a 
soloist. He is not there to be heard as an individual singer, 
no matter how good a singer he may be; he is there to lead 
the people, so that they may all unite in praising and glorify- 
ing the Lord. 

Another essential thing in congregational singing, is a good 
hymn and tune book. Such a book need not be large, or of 
an inconvenient shape, in order to contain all that is needful 
for its purpose. Quality of hymns is of far more consequence 
than quantity ; and each hymn should be accompanied with a 
tune on the same page, to which it can readily be adjusted. 
The tunes should all be’familiar to ordinary singers, or such 
as can be easily learned. Two things should be carefully 
avoided in such a collection, viz: hymns with very odd or ir- 
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regular metres, and tunes that are broken up into solos and 
duetts. Leave these for the choirs to wrestle with; or better 
still, leave them out altogether. 

To secure the best results in congregational singing, the 
people ought to meet as often as possible for rehearsal. In 
this as in everything else, practice makes perfect. But in 
most churches such preparatory rehearsals are practically im- 
possible during the week, and of course there is little if any 
time for it on Sundays. A good substitute for this is the 
praise meeting —a service of song purely, held for a short 
time previous to some regular service. It has been the prac- 
tice of the writer for several years-to conduct a praise meeting 
in connection with the Sunday evening service; devoting a 
half-hour to singing. In this way, the people not only have 
the advantage of the practice thus afforded them, but they 
become acquainted with many new tunes,— get aroused and 
quickened in their spirits, making an excellent preparation for 
the service that is to follow. Praise meetings are very helpful 
in many ways, and we take pleasure in quoting the words of 
another who has truly said of them: “It is an advantage of 
very great weight, possible to be gained through such meet- 
ings, that the service of song, on other occasions, may be 
raised above the level of mere musical performance to that of 
real praise. They will tend to educate the people towards 
hearty congregational singing; and towards a higher thing — 
leading us to think what we sing—to mean what we say in 
singing, and to make the worship thus offered to be “in spirit 
and in truth.” It is matter of actual experience that these 
meetings have brought hearty worshipers into conscious and 
very close and sweet communion with their God and Savior, 
so that going away, they have said, not “how dreadful,” but 
“how gladsome is this place: this is none other but the house 
of God: this is the gate of heaven.” 

8. The Ideal Method. — Without doubt, the ideal method of 
conducting church music, is a combination of choir and con- 
gregational singing. There is much desirable music for public 
worship that is not adapted to congregational singing. An- 
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thems, chants, responses, and many special arrangements can 
be rendered only by a few trained voices. The quartette or 
chorus choir is therefore indispensable in connection with 
these. The singing of two or three such selections during the 
hour of worship, in a devout and effective manner, adds 
greatly to the richness of the service. But the danger is, in 
most churches, that the people will permit the choir to monop- 
olize the singing. The only way to prevent this is to insist on 
having the congregation unite in singing the hymns. Let the 
service be arranged to that end. Both people and choir should 
sing the hymns of devotion that are selected from the hymn 
book ; and if the suggestions already made are adopted, this 
can readily be done. With a good precentor, and the right 
kind of hymn and tune book, the whole congregation, choir 
included, can soon be brought into the most delightful unity 
of voice and spirit, thereby fulfiling the Psalmist’s injunction: 
“ Let all the people praise thee, O God!” 

A choir is frequently a hindrance to congregational singing. 
It need not, and should not be. On the contrary, a choir 
composed of the right material, can be a great help in this di- 
rection. While the choir may not be expected to lead the 
congregation,—an individual leader being always necessary,— 
yet with their well-trained voices and knowledge of music, 
they can do much toward making congregational singing a 
success. 

There is one church in the land that has taken a long step 
toward solving the problem of church music,—the Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church, in Boston. To be sure it requires a 
great deal of money to carry out the plan there adopted. 
While this plan may be impracticable, and ‘perhaps undesir- 
able, in many churches, yet we will briefly present it here, as 
an illustration of what can be done, when there is a desire 
and determination to accomplish a certain result. In the first 
place, this church employs a first-class male quartette, one of 
the finest in the country, whose fame is already widely ex- 
tended. This quartette usually sings two or three of its own 
selections during each service. There is a leader for the con- 
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gregation, which always sings the hymns. The quartette unite 
with them or not, as they choose. Stationed at various 
points throughout the house, are individual singers, with 
prominent voices, who help lead those near them, and assist 
greatly in sustaining the time and volume of voice in the 
congregation. The organ stands near the pulpit, the quartette 
stationed between them. Hymn books and special slips are 
used alternately. This plan has been in operation at this 
church for several years, and gives excellent satisfaction. It 
is largely through the generosity of one man that the quartette 
is employed, and this high quality of church music sustained. 
In this church, at least, the ideal method of conducting sacred 
song has been well-nigh reached. 

But, whatever form or method may be adopted in any 
church, one thing should be kept constantly in mind, viz: 
church music must be so arranged and conducted as to be- 
come an essential part of worship. It ought always to be an 
inspiration and aid to devotion. Whether few voices or many 
unite in the singing, a spirit of religious earnestness and 
spiritual quickening should breathe through the entire service, 
— uplifting all hearts, and bringing them into harmony with 
the heavenly choirs above. S. P. Smith. 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 
Pilatism. 


Pore declares of Cromwell that he is ‘“‘ damned to everlast- 
ing fame.” Political feeling doubtless led the poet astray. 
Cromwell’s fame is secure, but not because of any condemna- 
tion after time will put upon him. The words might well be 
written of that Roman Procurator whose name furnishes the title 
to this article. Certain it is that of no other character in his- 
tory are they so true. One of many hundreds of officials in 
foreign lands, his name would to-day be practically unknown 
were it not linked indissolubly with that of Jesus the Christ. 
Upon the lips of all who utter it is it a hissing and a by-word. 
His infamy is as broad as the loved fame of the one he cruci- 
fied. It may also be said that in the act of Pilate there is not 
even the dubious heroism of that of Erostratus, who to insure 
the immortality of his fame, set fire to the famous temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. Pilate’s thoughts went not beyond his own 
earthly future. What posterity might think of him he thought 
not of. Pilate thought to insure his worldly success ; at least 
thought not to endanger it, and won an undying infamy. 
Upon him is visited constantly the world’s condemnation. It 
is well to condemn intelligently, that we may condemn justly, 
to find the exact point of his weakness, that his life and its 
failure may proffer us its proper lesson. 

To judge one like Pilate in full justice is not easy. He 
lived in another age, and was trained under conditions so dif- 
ferent from our own, that we can hardly “ put ourselves in his 
place” in the best sense of the phrase. Then we feel, to begin 
‘with, that he deserves condemuation on general principles, and 
so content ourselves in dealing out what is due without inquir- 
ing into particulars. Not readily can we measure the force of 
the perplexities that faced him in the discharge of his duties, 
The Jewish character is one with which we have little sym- 
pathy, especially as it manifested itself to him. It is not alto- 
gether clear to us just what was expected of this Roman official. 

NEW SERIES. VOL. XXV. 28 
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Very likely, even to himself, this was not clear. Very likely, 
much was left to his own discretion. Not only can we not un- 
derstand his position well enough to take note of all its many 
difficulties, but we are apt to confuse the attempt to do so by 
taking with us the atmosphere of our own age and surround- 
ings. We are apt to ignore the fact that Pilate had no Chris- 
tian training, that back of him were many generations of pa- 
ganism, and not, as behind us, eighteen centuries of the Gospel. 
Pilate lived in the first century, and not the nineteenth. He 
‘was a Roman with a Roman’s training and environment. Ro- 
man institutions and customs had, of conrse, left their impress 
upon him. By his time, and its conditions, and not by ours, is 
he to be judged and condemned, if such be the demands of jus 
tice. We who sit in judgment upon him would hardly be will- 
ing to be judged by the thirty-sixth century. Let us not then 
be unjust or unfair in our dealing with this man, who certainly 
has enough of deserved obloquy to bear. 

Let us also remember that we see, what Pilate could not, 
events in a truer perspective. We can look back to the event 
with the light of eighteen hundred years cast upon it. We can 
measure the importance of the act by the results that have 
flowed from it. We know who the illustrious criminal was 
that stood that morning before Pilate as he sat as the dispen- 
ser of Roman justice. Could he have seen these things as we 
see them, who can donbt that his action would have been vastly 
different in every particular. He would have recognized the 
momentousness of the occasion, and perhaps have proved more 
worthy of the responsibility that rested upon him. 

Feeling that he deserves condemnation, let us be the more 
discriminating and careful. His burden of condemnation will 
be heavy enough without any that does not belong to him. 

Let us then take careful note of the circumstances ; search 
into the man himself, that we may lay bare to our gaze the 
spots of weakness or evil that unfitted him to be the hero of 
his time — that made it possible for him to permit the “great 
crime of history” to be committed. If we find, as we may, 
that he was what he was somewhat through influences he could 
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not question or resist, no more than can we those that reach, 
and, in some measure, mould us, with our condemnation will 
mingle, perhaps, a little pity. 

It is very evident that Pilate did not understand the Jews. 
In fact, the difference between Roman nature and Jewish was so 
radical that he could not well comprehend certain peculiarities 
of the race he was sent to govern. The Roman was cold, caleu- 
lating, self-poised, and, if the word may be used, dignified. In 
it was little tendency, to say the least, to fanaticism. The re- 
ligion of the Roman had little to do with life and action, for 
with the educated and aristocratic classes, religion had ceased 
to have any vitality. If they observed its requirements, it was 
that through it the weaker and more ignorant might be con- 
trolled. How different all this from the Jew and his religion. 
By nature he was inclined to fanaticism. . Readily was he 
quickened into fierce enthusiasms. When the fit was upon him 
he recked nothing of his own life, or that of others. To him 
his religion was an every day reality. It was the supremest 
concern of his life. To it he gave more thought or attention 
than to all else. The Roman, to whom religion was nothing, 
could not be expected to understand the Jew, to whom it was 
everything. For this lack of power to understand these people, 
not easily understood by any one, Pilate is hardly to blame. 
He was a Roman, and could not be different. He was what 
Roman influence made him. , 

But not understanding them, he made an unfortunate mis- 
take. And this, too, was in large degree the result of his age 
and race. He despised the people it was his duty to govern. 
However, in this we all are apt to share. What we do not un- 
derstand we are apt to despise, to consider beneath our notice. 
This contempt destroyed his judicial sense by lessening his feel- 
ing of responsibility. 

Now, without doubt, Pilate was expected to govern in the 
name of justice. If differences arose between two Jews, other 
things not interfering, the scales of Justice would doubtless be 
evenly balanced. If the dispute was between a Jew and a Ro- 
man, it is to be suspected that they would not be with exact 
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evenness balanced. With an equally good case, the Roman 
would win. Nor can we sit in much condemnation upon him 
for that. The feeling of contempt for an inferior race that 
would prompt such action is still in the world. Before the 


average jury how many points of fact would a Chinaman, or an 
Indian, or, in some sections, a negro, need to get a verdict in 
his behalf? Until, then, difference in race, intelligence, and 
social standing have no power to interfere with the equipoise 


of the scales of Justice, it will not be for us to sit in utter con- 


demnation of Pilate and his race prejudices. Although the 
Procurator did not understand the Jews, experience had taught 


what to expect from their fanaticism. Several times already 


had he run counter to their religious prejudices, To calm the 
resulting tumults had cost the lives of hundreds. Even a 
Roman would become weary of this. Should he again run 


athwart their religious feelings, and face the consequences? 
This question would suggest others. As an administrator of 


justice, had he better not permit one death to save from the 
necessity of many? Surely better to permit one death than 


to sacrifice hundreds. “Of two evils” he might say to him- 
self, “it is my duty to take the lesser.” It is enough to 


say that most of us find ourselves in positions that seem, to say 


the least, to put upon us the necessity of so choosing.. We 
may say to ourselves, “Of two evils, choose neither.” But 


for this law few have the sufficient heroism. How often we feel 
compelled to select one of the two. Certain is it that if the al- 
ternative were this, to sacrifice one life or many, a Roman must 


not be blamed cver much if he chose.to take the one life and 
save the many. 

Unquestionably, Jesus appeared to Pilate as one of low rank; 
obscure, with few friends, and of little account, politically. His 
keen eye would, doubtless, note the fact that upon his own life 


Jesus did not place the highest value. Why hold that of 
greater importance than did its owner? These considerations 


would lead in the same direction. Better one life be sacrificed 


than many. 
In the second place, leaving aside all balancings of mercy, 
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the question of results as they would affect himself would arise. 


In fact, such a question would take a very positive form. He 
knew that his tenure of office was a very insecure one. Others 
were ready to accept the appointment the moment he was out 


of it. In all probability, others were intriguing for it already. 


Complaints had not long before been lodged against him for 
unnecessary aggravation of Jewish prejudices, and for cruel 
slaughterings. Indeed Tiberius had already interfered in his 


administration, had directed that the shields inscribed with the 


names of deities, hung by him in his palace at Jerusalem, 
should be removed. <A repetition of tumults and massacres 
would prove his incapacity to govern, and cause him to be de- 


posed. The Jews would be glad to be relieved of his rule. 


The friendship of Tiberius was a precarious reliance. He must 
then not run the risk of further tumults; must conciliate this 
people, even at the loss of some personal dignity. Far better 


this; far better the sacrifice of a single, obscure and valueless 


life, than for him to lose the chance, now his, to win fame and 
wealth. A Roman knight, success in life was to himself of 
more account than the life of this strange man, against whom 


the leaders of his own people clamored. It might be the de- 


cisive point of his own career. Wise must he be, would he 
turn it to his own advantage. How well founded such a feel- 
mg would be is brought out by his subsequent history. He 


assailed a large body of Samaritans on Mount Gerizim, gath- 


ered, as he supposed, for seditious purposes. The complaints 
that were carried up to Rome led to his recall. Soon after, ac- . 


cording to Eusebius, “ worried with misfortunes,” he took his 


own life. Possibly, even to a Roman, there might have been a 
little satisfaction that the path of his ambitions, and that of 
mercy to this race, coincided. 

Again, we must not ignore the fact that Pilate had a Roman’s 
conception of justice, an idea, too, of Rome’s later day, when 
corruption was fast undermining the proud structure of Roman 
civilization. Once it could be said in sturdy language, “ Fiat 
Justitia, ruat coclum,” —let justice be done, though the heavens 


should fall. Amid the ruins of this civilization, this grand say- 
ing had lost its force. 
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Rome has given to the world its common law. We still, 
after these many years, and the improvements, are much in- 
debted to the civilization that had its center in the “ Eternal 
City.” This code of laws was purely the result of commdn ex- 
perience — a gathering up of the lessons taught by the friction 
of man against man, and man against society, growing out of 
their needs and selfish desires, and determinations. It had, as 
a matter of necessity, no moral basis. It was not sanctioned 
by the voice of divine authority. About it was no grace or 
robe of sanctity. It was a human institution. Under this was 
the.Roman trained. Its atmosphere he breathed. 

How different the atmosphere breathed by the Jew! His law 
was God-given. It had as its authority a “Thus saith the 
Lord.” Butressed was it by the infinite holiness of Jehovah. 
To the Jew, the law, and this included not only the religious 
code, but the civil, for they were one, had an inimitable moral 
basis and a grand moral purpose. The atmosphere he breathed 
was charged with moral ozone! 

To a Roman, as a result of his training, justice was some- 
what a matter of expediency. Law was an arrangement to 
prevent friction and loss among men. For this purpose it 
should be administered. Justice was not to him a beautiful 
and lovely being, to whom he must be loyal in spite of all diffi- 
culties and dangers. 

His troubles were not lessened by the fact that between this 
idea of Justice —of Justice emasculated and shorn of its glory 
—and his ambition, he was compelled to choose. True to 
both, he felt he could not be. It is conceivable that if to his 
ears Justice had had a more authoritative voice, the decision 
would have been different. Pilate knew that Jesus was inno- 
cent of any crime; knew that had he been dangerous to Roman 
authority, the men who declared him a malefactor would have 
rallied to his support. He saw in the meek, patient, dignified 
face before him, no menace to Rome’s haughty sway. He 
could have no desire to gratify the people who hated him so 
supremely. He would have been glad to release Jesus ; sought 
to find a way to do so with their consent. His Roman idea of 
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justice would demand as much as that. Could his idea of jus- 
tice have been different ; could he have felt it sacred and divine, 


his ambition would have seemed mean and unworthy in the 


comparison. What a hero he might have been in that hour ! 
It is enough to note that this inadequate idea of justice was 


itself but a part of Rome’s unfortunate position in the field of 
moral thought. In a single utterance of Pilate is this all re- 
vealed. His words, “ What is truth?” are hardly a question, 
at least, not an honest one. He waited not for answer ; did not 
present it as a query to be answered, but as a question that 
implied its own answer. Either truth was not, or since the 
search for it was an unavailing one, no one knew it; or since, 
if found, it was of little value, who would spend time in 
considering it? It was not golden grains amid the sand ; but 
only sand of a little different color, perhaps, amid the wastes 
of sand. These words, in the light of Roman thought, sound 
like a sneer. At any rate, they hint at the dry-rot in that 
civilization. 

To this sad pass had Roman civilization come, and legiti- 
mately. Law had no moral basis or sanction; was not some- 
thing forever, and immutably true. Right and truth were not. 
The pursuit of either was a folly. 

How unfitted such a man for a crisis like that. Moral pur- 
poses were necessarily absent from him. No lofty standard, the 
same through all time, because divine, appealed to him. The 
question of consequences to self was the only one that could 
present an appeal to him. He must do what was best for him- 
self, and so he decided to do. 

Now, what he lacked was a deep, strong, clear and abiding 
moral conviction ; a recognition of the sanctity of truth, right, 
and justice ; a feeling that no matter what happened to himself, 
or others, right must be done. What an opportunity for such 
aman! How fatal to Pilate the occasion, because of his lack! 

This dearth of moral conviction and purpose is the weak 
point in his character ; is the fact that explains the career of the 
man. This it was that led him to permit the murder of Jesus. 
He had the power, had he been equal to its exercise, not only to 
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bid Jesus go free, but to guard him against the assault of the 
infuriated Jews. 

Rather was he himself guilty of murder. Of that crime I 
have full power to prevent, but do not, am I not guilty? I watch 
one weaker than myself set fire to my neighbor’s house and do 
nothing to prevent. With him am I also justly chargeable 
with the crime of arson. 

Nor was this all. Pilate stood revealed to himsélf and others 
a coward. He had not the strength of will bravely to face 
and conquer this crisis. None realized this better than him- 
self, except it be the Pharisees. What was the self-humiliation 
of Pilate in that hour we shall never know; but it must have 
been great. He had a Roman’s respect for bravery ; a belief 
in its necessity; a recognition that every Roman worthy the 
name possessed it. Yet here was himself without courage and 
strength to resist the unjust, and well-nigh insane, demands of a 
despised race. 

But still more humiliating to his proud heart, was the con- 
consciousness, that was being surely proven, that he was not 
the “ master of the situation.” He was sent to rule them. 
They whom he looked upon with contempt controlled him in 
spite of himself. In their hands, he was the puppet. 

This was true, because of one vital difference between them. 
They were dead in earnest ; had no doubts as to their course of 
procedure because they had at heart a mighty conviction. He 
was not dead in earnest, did not know what to do, because he 
had no such internal monitor. To be sure, their conviction 
was wrong, and they were fanatics or bigots; but it led them to 
prefer death to surrender ; to face the crisis without flinching ; 
to put all their strength into their demand. He preferred to 
yield every iota of right and justice for self-interest. They 
threw self-interest to the winds ; thought not of themselves at 
all. How he must have ground his teeth in rage as was surely 
borne in upon him that as a governor he was a failure; that 
over this people, in their ignorance and superstition, he had no 
mastery. 

We shall not have a complete idea of this Roman official 
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till we take note of another element of his make-up. Wéith no 
belief in the reality and glory, the authority and divinity of 
truth, he still suspected that occult forces had their operations 
in this world of men. This is brought out strongly by several 
incidents narrated in the Gospels. Matthew relates that his 
wife sent him word “ Have nothing to do with this just man ; 
for I have suffered many things this day in a dream because of 
him.” It is hardly supposable that she would have sent this 
message except she felt it would influence him. John declares 
that when he heard that, according to the charge of the Jews, 
«he made himself the Son of God,” “he was the more afraid.” 
John also states that he “sought the more to release” Jesus 
after hearing the Savior’s declaration “ Thou couldst have no 
power at all against me, except it were given thee from above.” 
Some dim recognition of forces outside those of the world was 
in him ; not strong enough was this to conquer his fear for him- 
self. With him it was fear it might be so, not a belief it was 
so. Superstition, not faith, was this. 

A singular combination, one might say. <A lack of moral 
conviction, and a superstitious suspicion. Yet both stand out- 
lined in the character of Pilate. The one explains his surren- 
render at that critical hour — more critical for himself than for 
any one else — and the other his continued, yet futile, efforts to 
effect the release of Jesus. 

The prominent quality, the keynote of his life, is this utter 
lack of moral conviction. Lacking this, he was in the waves. 
Ride and control them he could not, and they swept him re- 
morselessly aside. 

It may be well for us at this stage to pause a moment to ask 
and answer the question, “ What is moral conviction?” It is 
the belief that right and wrong are separate and distinct enti- 
ties; that however much they may overlap or intertwine in our 
thoughts and motives, they are yet never inextricably mixed. 
Mingle they cannot to lose their identities. With this goes the 
consciousness that it is well to do the truth, and eschew the 
wrong; that while right commands, evil only entices. These, 
though important, even essential, are not all. One to whom 
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truth was this and nothing more, might be loyal to the truth; 
but “like the quarry slave,” not be joyous in his obedience. 
This view of truth Pilate had not, hence could not have the bet- 
ter. To him, between truth and error was no visible line of 
separation. Right was not clearly outlined before him, and so 
wrong was not. 

To give to moral conviction its proper character of persist- 
ency, elasticity, enthusiasm, and joyousness, more is needful. 
One must feel that truth is beautiful and lovely, that about it 
is a sanctity born of its divinity; that nothing is to be com- 
pared unto it. For it must exist a love—a love that brooks 
no rival. One cannot tell why one loves a truth — that is, one 
cannot give reasons that will prove convincing to another. No 
more can the mother give reasons for her love for her child, ex- 
cept the one all-sufficient reason that the child is hers. Should 
she give other reasons she would be suspected of fraud. So 
the lover of truth can only say “I love it because it is the 
truth” This is the proof of love’s reality. 

He who loves the truth — any truth — will feel that it is the 
Law and Principle of the universe ; that as parts of this uni- 
verse he and all should be adjusted to the truth that they may 
be adjusted to the universe. This puts a moral purpose into 
his life and every act of it. He will lose himself in the truth, 
and give himself to its advancement in the world. His delight 
shall be found in utter loyalty to it. Truly shall joy be his por- 
tion, though dangers, privations, struggles; even death itself 
shall come to him because of his loyalty. | 

How true are these statements of the men whose moral hero- 
ism has blessed the world! How untrue they are of those 
whose moral cowardice has cursed the world, except so far as 
their deeds have been warnings. Moses, Elijah, Paul, Luther, 
Murray, Livingston and others, whose names the world will not 
willingly let die, were the men they were because of the 
strength of their moral convictions. How mean beside theirs 
are the deeds of Alexander, Cesar, or Napoleon! No man 
can be a moral hero except the root of the matter be in 
him, and that root is a strong, clear, abiding, moral conviction. 
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Thus stands revealed the fatal lack in Pilate. He had not 
this mighty moral conviction. He lacked even its foundation 
principle. Call it his misfortune if you will, and say he was 
not to blame. To blame or not, he failed of his high privi- 
lege, and was the coward of history. He lost the occasion 
of his life, because the power was not in him to change a 
strong temptation into a glorious opportunity of noble daring 
and unselfish doing. 

Unfortunately, Pilatism did not die when he whose name 
we give to this characteristic quality, took his own life in 
disgrace and failure. Its results are ever the same: death 
to heroism, to unselfish daring, and noble action is its in- 
separable follower. » 

This age is a speculative one. In other words, it seeks truth 
not for the truth’s sake, but the search’s sake. If it finds 
the truth, content does not come. It prefers to follow a “ will 
o’ the wisp,” if it flee rapidly enough before it, rather than to 
sit down content with the truth it has discovered. Danger lurks 
in this condition of mind. Obscurations of moral vision are 
apt to follow. Deadening to moral convictions comes next. 
There is a feeling, growing it may be feared, that between truth 
and error, between good and evil, are no broad, dark lines of 
separation. The present times’ larger knowledge of history, and 
acquaintance with peoples of all ages and places, leads many 
to feel that, perhaps, truth is a matter of locality and time. 
Else why each race its own idea of the true? If what is true 
in one age and part of the world, is false in another, is, then, 
such a thing as truth and right absolute? The long struggle 
of men to find and define truth, accompanied as it has been 
with so many failures, has led others to fear that the truth can- 
not be found, or that it cannot with certainty be differentiated 
from errot. Some have even by despair been led to doubt if 
truth were worth the finding. Else it would be more readily 
recognized, like valuable gold or diamonds. To the questions 
“Do you believe in God?” “ Do you believe in human immor- 
tality?” Do you believe in truth and righteousness?” with sad, 


wearying iteration comes the answer, “I do not know, and so 
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cannot believe.” This position differs not materially from 
Pilate’s. There is the same lack of faith in Truth and Right- 
eousness. There is somewhat the same fear, not rising to an 
influence, that ocenlt forces play upon the world; that spirit- 
ualism may be true; that divine influences may be received in 
some way not yet accepted by men. 

It will hardly be just to say that more people lack moral con- 
viction in our day than in the earlier. Nor, perhaps, true to 
say that the moral convictions of men have lost a portion of 
their force. It is, of course, sufficient for our purpose to keep 
in our thoughts the fact that some have no more of moral con- 
viction than Pilate; that many have no more moral purpose 
in their lives and daily actions. These significant intimations 
point to such a conclusion. 

First, their theory of life, so far as manifested in their ac- 
tions, is the baldly utilitarian one. If there be not absolute 
right as a standard of action, one must find that standard in 
the usefulness of a contemplated deed. If it work good re- 
sults, it must be good. If harm follow, it must be wrong. 
Now, one’s outlook may be broad or narrow. Some would 
include the world within the outlook. The effect of an action 
upon humanity itself would be the test for them. Others 
would limit their vision to their own nation. “Let us do what 
is good for our country, no matter if it harms other nations,” is 
their principle. Others still, have a narrower view. They,’ 
look not beyond their own family. ‘“ Any course of procedure 
is right that blesses me and my family,” is their declaration. 
Others must take care of themselves. It may become narrower 
still, and one’s self fill the whole horizon. The good of others 
must become subservient to their own, or others find their hap- 
piness in that of the one. The utilitarian theory of life is apt to 
come to this, which is none other than selfishness of the most 
unadulterated sort. To this had it come in Pilate’s case. 

Another significant intimation is found in the large tolerance 
to all forms of faith that is so common nowadays? We re- 
joice that it is a tolerant age. Is it well to be overmuch 
pleased at this fact? If it is begotten of a larger trust in God 
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and man, a fuller recognition of each man’s personal responsi- 
bility, a broader charity for human kind, it is well. But if it 
be the outcome of indifference, for what shall we rejoice? It 
may have this source. If I more than half doubt a truth, how 
can I be intolerant towards one who doubts it altogether? It 
is to be suspected that some part of this growing spirit of 
toleration is the result of a less strong and decided grip upon 
truth. In the days of its decline, the Roman empire was 
strangely tolerant of all forms of religion, but that hour was 
the time of her weakened faith in divinities. 

To my mind a bigot, or a fanatic, is nobler than one who has 
no faith. To me, the Jews, mad with fanatical bigotry, raging 
around Pilate for the death of the Messiah, present a nobler 
picture than the proud Roman official with his sneer, “ What 
is truth?” -They had convictions, wrong though they were, 
and these were propelling powers within them. The Roman . 
selfishness, so evident in him, swayed them not. Pilate’s heart 
was dead. No power of devotion to anything except himself 
was in him. Of that he made how miserable a failure ! 

The third significant intimation is found in the fact, so pain- 
fully prominent in Pilate, viz., moral cowardice. No man can 
be a moral hero unless he believe with all his soul in the right 
and true. Emerson says that the hero will “dare the gibbet 
and the mob by the absolute truth of his speech and the recti- 
tude of his his behavior.” But what if there be to him no 
“absolute truth,” and hence no “ rectitude of behavior?” How 
can he then. be a hero? 

If the time shall come when Pilatism is the influential mo- 
tive of human action, when men shall generally be without 
moral convictions, strong, deep, and abiding, then the day for 
the destruction of this world, and all in it, has dawned. And 
the quicker the destruction comes to pass, the less sorrow for 
the world. If truth is not, then devotion to it cannot be ; duty 
is nought and heroism impossible. The world of mankind wil] 
be sunk in utter selfishness, cold, calculating, drifting. Pilat- 
ism is the destruction of all nobility, all faithfulness of service, 
all self-forgetfulness and heroic daring. It is the enthrone- 
ment of self. 
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Let us beware of it. Let us not encourage its approach 
under any of its insidious forms, or well-sounding issues. 
When people talk glibly about their “ breadth of view,” “ lack 
of prejudice,” declare that “ one church is as good as another,” 
that they are “ truth-seekers,” look to find the exact character 
of these things. Are they thus because they have no real con- 


victions? Perchance they have “ stolen the livery of the court 
of heaven to serve the devil in.” 
Let us “be not faithless, but believing.” Let us do our 


part to keep alive in human hearts profound moral convictions, 


that the world may still be capable of moral heroisms. 
EY. A. Perry. 


ARTICLE X XVII. 
The Word “ Hell” in Various Languages. 


The Subject Stated.— The opinion, or belief, that a portion 
of the human race will suffer endless torment, without hope and 


without relief, is, and has been, the view held by a large pro- 
portion of the people speaking the Aryan tongues. Has this 


always been true, and do dialects of all the various trunks of 
languages afford a clear and explicit word, meaning in itself 


the true state of the damned? Is this belief inherent in the 


constitution of man, and does it find.expression in his rites and 
ceremonies? If this be true, then the question is decided, and 
there are no just grounds for farther controversy. 


Collateral Statements. — The defender of religion needs no 
stronger argument than the simple fact that all nations and 


tribes, under all and every condition incident to human so- 
ciety, have and do believe in religion ; and, further, make that 


belief manifest in various ways. Sir John Lubbock ? holds 
“that there are races altogether devoid of religion.” This 


statement is based on another which occurs in his “ Pre-His- 
1 Origin of Civilization, p. 121. 
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toric Times” (p. 467): “It has been asserted over and over 
again that there is no race of men so degraded as to be entirely 
without a religion — without some idea of a deity. So far from 
this being true, the very reverse is the case. Many, we might 
say all, of the most savage races are, according to the nearly 
universal testimony of travelers, in this condition.” This is 
certainly a most sweeping statement. Would the evidence of 
travelers be conclusive when it is so well known that among 
savages their religion and superstitions are carefully concealed 
from the stranger? On the other hand, Tylor? has more con- 
siderately discussed the question and shown that the same wri- 
ters have given evidence that prove their statements to be mis- 
leading : “They seem hardly to have recognized anything short 
of the organized and established theology of the higher races 
as being religion at all.” So long as it is true that there are 
many tribes who cannot count higher than seven, it must be 


expected that their religious expressions will be difficult to in- 
terpret. Neither can it be expected that missionaries devoid 


of a practical knowledge of anthropology, will be able to be- 


stow exact information upon subjects not fully appreciated by 
them. 

So far as my own investigations have proceeded, I find that 
wherever I have been able to obtain clear evidence, all people 


have and do believe in one Supreme God, though many may 
enter their pantheon. 


To whom the Subject Belongs.—The word Hell, and all 


the ideas which that term suggests, have been almost wholly 
monopolized by the theologian. There is no reason why teach- 
ings concerning this appellative should be restricted to one 
class. Because the term has been particularly adopted by the 
theologian, and by him certain definite significations invented, 


that, by no means, renders it plausible that he should be the 
sole and perpetual possessor. 
All questions relating to man belong to the science of anthro- 


pology. Questions of religion, whether mythological or re- 
vealed ; whether accepted, rejected, or implied, all come within 


2 Primitive Culture, Vol. 1., p. p. 418-421. 
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that domain. Philology, also, is but a branch. If a root-word 
develops certain mental operations, whether present or past, it 
but brings forth a question relating to the science of man. 
Language is but the entrepot of the mind of man. Philology 
best contributes to our understanding of the development of 
that mind. 

Theology cannot be considered as a separate expression dif. 
fering distinctly from man. [If it relates to a distinct concep- 
tion of God, it must be considered that the knowledge must be 
based upon what man is at the time that he gives utterance to 
his beliefs. If religion is the subject, then the thought para- 
mount is only a sentiment, instinct ; or else a sense of obliga- 
tion due to a superior or divine being. 

The stand-point of the theologian is a narrow one — bending 
everything to his peculiar views of God and man’s religious 
duty. The anthropologist takes man as his stand-point, and 
carefully interprets the processes of: his development and re- 
sulting causes. 

The word Hell, and all the ideas it conveys, should be 
handed bodily over to the anthropologist, notwithstanding the 
fact that it has been a mighty force in religion, and a trium- 
phant power in the establishing and perpetuating of priest- 
eraft; although its promulgation has suffused the world in 
blood, and brought incalculable misery upon suffering human- 
ity, already grievously burdened. "Whence comes a belief in a 
Divine Being has been carefully discussed from the many-sided 
human stand-point. What arethe names for Deity, and whence 
derived, or why used, have occupied more or less interest 
among philologists. If the higher relations of life are just 
subjects for philosophical, or other consideration, so, also, are 
the questions relating to the baser or avenging expressions of 
the mind. ee 

There is a gentler sense to the word Hell than that usually 
implied. To consider it/in all its bearings would open up the 
whole question of the doctrine of a future life as held by 
the various tribes of mankind. The doctrine of rewards and 
punishments is co-extensive with the race itself. Hence the 
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concept cannot here be treated in a philosophical or philologi- 
cal sense, but rather as a simple exhibition of words employed 
by various types of mankind. 

Etymology. —The word as it stands is largely an English 
one. All philologists are not agreed in tracing its origin to. 
the Teutonic. Webster derives its origin from the Anglo- 
Saxon helan,—to conceal, to hide,—and then refers to the 
obsolete word hele as further proof of his correctness. Wor- 
cester, more cautious, quotes from Bosworth, “ The old Halla, 
or Walhala, the abode of death of the northern nations, may 
be the origin of hell.” While both lexicographers give vari- 
ous words in the Teutonic dialects, yet are silent respecting 
possible Keltic derivations. 

The careful student of the Keltic language is painfully 
aware of the utter unreliability of the standard English lexicons 
on a large class of words. The reason is well understood, — 
consisting of not only a want of knowledge of the Keltic on the 
part of the editors, but also, because their works are virtually 
revised editions of that of Dr. Johnson, who confessed his ig- 
norance in the following terse words: “ Of the Erse® language, 
as I understand nothing, I cannot say more than I have been 
told. Jt is the rude speech of a barbarous people, who had 
few thoughts to express, and were content, as they conceived 
grossly, to be grossly understood.” * 

This display of the grossest ignorance exhibits the cause of 
his brutal assaults upon the people, their language and litera- 
ture. Such a man would be poor authority upon exact ety- 
mology. Guided by Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, etymologists 
have pursued the policy of slighting the Keltic and exalting 
the Teutonic—forgetting, or else deliberately concealing the 
field of literature still preserved in the former, and which ex- 
isted when there was none in the latter ; also that the geographi- 
cal territory now occupied by the latter was once the great 
home of the former. 

It is not true that the Saxons either killed off, or drove, all 

8 Highland Scotch is meant. 


4 Journey to the Western Islands, p, 100. 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXV. © 
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the Britons into Wales. Nor is it true that the essentials of the 
English language come from the Teutonic. Max Miller has 
justly observed “ We know that German is most closely united 
with the Keltic: that Keltic is most closely united with 
Latin.” > There are a great number of Keltic words in the Eng- 
lish language derived immediately from the Greek and Latin; 
while many more, as any Keltic scholar can testify, are absorbed 
directly from the Keltic. 

I would hesitate long before asserting that the ancient dia- 
lect of the Britons was either Kymric or Gaelic. Words from 
both are numerous in the English; perhaps more of the latter 
than the former. 

It certainly appears most reasonable to me that the word 
Hell, instead of being derived from the Teutonic helan, comes from 
the Keltic Hul, which is still preserved in the Kymric (Welsh) 
tongue. It has the same meaning in the Keltic as helan has 
in the Anglo-Saxon. In the Kymric we have hul (cover, cov- 
erlet ;) hulio (to cover, to spread over) ; huliur — pronounced as 
the English hillier — (coverer, slater). It requires no stretch 
of the imagination to discover that the word Hell approaches 
nearer Hul than it does Helan. 

Keltic Tongues. — A view of Keltic religions will show that 
they were devoid of the conception of a place of perpetual tor- 
ture. The Kelts’ religion was Druidism simple and pure. The 
final condition of man has been summed up by Davies® as 
follows: “The happy souls, when thrice purified in the sun, 
ascend to a succession of still higher spheres, from whence 
they can ‘no more descend to traverse the circle of those globes 
and stars which float in a less pure atmosphere. . . . Souls 
which are sullied with earthly impurities, are to be refined by 
repeated changes and probations, till the last stain of evil is 
worn away, and they are ultimately ripened for immortal bliss 
in a higher sphere.” 


' 5“ Chips from a German Workshop,” Vol. IV. p. 215. Dr. Stratton (‘‘ Celtic 
Origin of Greek and Latin,’’) gives a list of 1075 Celtic words in the Latin. This 
includes words derived immediately from the Greek. The Greek list embraces 744 
Celtic words. Both exclusive of proper names. 


6 ** Celtic Researches,” pp. 560, 561. 
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A people holding such opinions as the above could not well 
express the fiery torture of the modern by a well-chosen word. 
Hence the Christian missionary found no appropriate word to 
express his views in any of the Keltic tongues, so by force of 
the situation he was compelled to seize upon the Latin Jnfer- 
nus. Not even hul (as in English) was deemed of sufficient 
power even in the Kymric. The Latin Jnfernus will be readily 
recognized in the following Keltic garb: Kymrie, ufern, or 
uffern ; Armorican, ifern; Cornish, ifarn; Erse (Irish), iferrn, 
or ifurn; Gaelic (Highland Scotch), ifrinn; Manx, niurin.’ 
I notice that Macleod and Dewar (see “ Gaelic Dictionary,” word 
ifrinn) derive ifrinn from J and Fuar. J in Gaelic means 
Island, and Fuas, cold, chilly, i. e, “ The chilly island.” In 
Gaelic, we also have the provincial words ifrionn and iutharn, 
sometimes used; also Cumhacdan dorchaidais, i. ¢., powerful 
darkness. In the Irish dialect, fuirne, a furnace has been 
sometimes used. 

In the selection of the Latin Jnfernus it is evident that the 
early missionaries to the British Isles had no idea of conveying 
the conception, “to conceal,” but solely the monkish iotion 
that had at that time attached itself to the Latin term. 

Germanic Tongues.—The religion that grew up in the 
forests of Germany ends in the overwhelming and final catas- 
trophe that all gods must die. Hela, of the gloomy ferocious 
aspect, the grim goddess of death, has her dominion through 
Niflheim. It is a horrible, gloomy world of fog. It receives 
all who die of sickness or old age; some of the good as well as 
the evil enter this fearful abode. Beneath this world is 
another called Nastrond, which is prodigiously awful, and en- 
ormously disgusting. But the final destruction of the world, 
and ultimate regeneration of both gods and men do away with 
Hela, Niflheim, and Nastrond as a finality. These proper 

7 This statement is not made hastily. It is confirmed by Williams in his Cornish 
Dictionary. Prof. Blackie (‘‘ Language and Literature of the Scottish Highlands,” 
Pp. 32) places ifrinn in his list of borrowed terms from the Latin. Macbain (‘‘ Celtic 
Mythology,” p. 85) says, ‘* Uffern, in Wélsh, and Ifrinn, or Iutharn, in Gaelic, are 


both borrowed from the Latin word, Infernum, much to the misfortune of those 
Druidic theories that make the Celtic hell an ‘‘ Isle of the Cold Waves.” 
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terms do not convey any definite idea of the concept which they 
are used toconvey. Hela *® may mean death, or perhaps, more 
literally, a hollow. Niflheim means, mist-world, and Nastrond, 
the shore of corpses. When Germany became Christianized, 
the idea of a hell was represented by the word Hohle, a hollow, 
@ cavern. 

Latin Tongue. — The Latin Infernus, which has been so 
powerfully abused, and made to do such violent work, and in 
that role so extensively used, simply means, lower — situate be- 
neath, or under. 

Romance Languages.—The people now speaking the Ro- 
mance languages — Italian, French and Spanish — could hardly 
be recognized in these citations. The people, as well as their 
language, manners, customs and religion, have been so thor- 
oughly revolutionized, that such terms as are now employed are 
entirely too modern for practical research in this direction. By 
the Latins the people of France were called Gauls, and ancient- 
ly formed a very important branch of the Keltic family. The 
ancient people of Spain must in part be classed with the same 
family.® The Spanish language while adopting the Latin in- 
Jernus under the dress of infierno, gives five separate and dis- 
tinct classes of meanings to the word: 1. Hell— the place of 
the devil and wicked souls ; torment of the wicked; limbo. 2. 
Anything which causes confusion, pain or trouble; discord, 
dispute. 3. Refectory, or eating-room in some convents. 
4, A large retort or other chemical vessel. 5. Place under 
ground where the machinery and movement of a horse-mill are 
seen and felt. 

Bible Tongues. — The Bible presents two specific forms of 
speech, viz.: Shemitic and Indo-European. The Biblical 
words translated hell have been gone over so many times, and 
so thoroughly, that but little more can be added. The Old 


8 Anderson says, ‘‘ Our English word, hell, is connected with the goddess Hel. 
They are both derived from the Anglo-Saxon hélan, or helian —to cover, to con- 
ceal, ‘‘ Norse Mythology,”’ p. 389. 


9 It does not appear that the Kelts were equally aboriginal in Spain with the 
Iberi, but invaders from Gaul. The Iberi are represented in modern times by the 
Basques. Just who the Iberi were is difficult to determine. The Celtiberi, as 
the term implies, were a mixture between the Kelts and Iberi. 
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Testament is written in a language that greatly diverges from 
that of the New Testament. The Old Testament furnishes but 
one word translated Hell, viz., Sheol. It is generally admitted 
that this word comes from the root, yw, to make hollow. Sheol is 
is first used by Jacob: “I will go down into the grave unto my 
son mourning” (Gen. xxxvii. 35). The very first question 
which necessarily arises, from a scientific standpoint, is “ Why 
was the word used by Jacob?” The answer is simple. Jacob 
charged his sons to bury him in the cave of Machpelah. “There 
they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife ; and there I buried 
Leah” (Gen. xlix. 30,31). It was the custom of the patriarchs 
to bury in a hollow, or cavern. Hence the word Sheol was the 
most suggestive, or appropriate term, viz., a cave. 

Jahn ” in the section devoted to the consideration of the con- 
dition of man after death, makes use of the following language: 
“That the ancient Hebrews believed that there was a differ- 
ence in their situation in Sheol, between the good and the bad, 
although it might indeed be inferred from their ideas of the 
justice and benignity of God (Matt. xxii. 82), cannot be proved 
by direct testimony.” In regard to the doctrine of endless 
punishment, the Jew never believed it. The Quarterly has 
squarely kept its readers posted by quotations from Jewish 
writers. The number for July, 1876, p. 272, gives an extract 
from Zhe Israelite, the personal organ of Rabbi Isaac M. 
Wise. Another quotation (Quarterly, April, 1878, p. 239) 
from Dr. Wise declares that “the ancient Hebrews had no 
knowledge of hell is evident from the fact that their language 
has no term for it.” The quotation is followed by another 


10“ Biblical Archzology,’’ Sec. 314. 

1'Duriug the summer of 1872 I went once to hear Dr. Wise preach in the Tem- 
ple. After the services I had about an hour’s conversation with him. In the 
course of the conversation 1 put this question to him, ‘‘ Doctor ; do the Jews be- 
lieve in endless punishment?’ His eyes fairly sparkled, and with much warmth 
he replied, “‘ The Jews never believed it. Itis possible that here and there a Jew, 
on account of persecutions from Christians, may have believed it ; but, as a people, 
we never believed it.”” I then asked, ‘‘ Does the New Testament teach it?” He 
replied, “I have been a close student of the New Testament since I was nine years 
of age, and not one of the Orthodox doetrines is there taught.’’ Pursuing the 
question still further, I asked : “‘ Where did the doctrine originate?’ ‘“‘ It origi- 
nated in the Christian Church, and was never known uutil about three hundred 
years after Christ,’’ 
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from Dr. Lilienthal, both of which were taken from the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. But for some unaccountable reason the 
Editor of the Quarterly failed to insert the most striking pas- 
sages of Dr. Lilienthal’s sermon. The subject is still further 
pursued in the Quarterly for July, 1878, where the Editor gives 
a more extended view, with numerous quotations from Rabbis. 
The Editor takes occasion. to reverse what he says in Chap. 
IV. of his work on “Endless Punishment,” frankly admitting 
that he mistook future for endless punishment: “ A re-exami- 
nation of the authorities seems to show that it was the doctrine 
of future, rather than endless, puuishment which they adopted 
from the heathen.” 

The New Testament presents the phenomenon of a people 
having abandoned their own for another language, belonging 
to a people radically different.1* The Shemitic Jew of the 
Old Testament is transformed into the Indo-European, although 
still abiding in the land of his forefathers. A new religion in 
the new language is proffered them, containing such words as 
Hades, Gehenna, and Tartaros, translated into English al- 
most uniformly by the one term Hell. 

The Greek word Hades is said by Greek scholars to be com- 
posed of a, negative, and eido,to see. Hence, as Grove 
states, “a dark, obscure place; a place unseen, or not to be 
seen, by mortals ; Hades; the receptacle of the dead, containing 
all the fabulous mansions of the heathen ritual. According to 
the Christian doctrine, the invisible world of spirits, the unseen 
place of souls; the place of the dead generally, but vulgarly a 
place of torment.” The simple idea conveyed is unseen, invisi- 
ble. The Greeks derived the word from the Gaelic A, priva- 
tive; and Di, or Dia, day—hence, in darkness, or no day- 
light. | 

Tartaros is derived from the verb tarasso, which means to 
shake, disturb, make muddy, stir up ; to trouble, to agitate, ete. 


121f Dr. Thayer had pursued his re-examination still further he would have 
been forced to strike out thewords ‘‘ which they adopted from the heathen.” 

18 This instance, as well as others that might be cited, show the folly of tracing 
race connections by root words. 

14 ** Greek Dictionary.’’ See hades. 
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The Roman mythology was founded upon the Grecian, 
which in turn was derived from the Egyptian. Between the 
Jast named and the Hindoo there is a close affinity. Hades 
was the invisible state of the dead, and was an immense hollow 
region, not far beneath the surface of the ground. The bottom 
of this abode is Tartaros, the prison of the Titans. In later 
mythology, Tartaros becomes the abode of the wicked, where 
certain punishments were inflicted. These punishments, accord- 
ing to the tenth book of the Republic of Plato, lasted a thou- 
sand years to such souls as had once inhabited human bodies. 
Certain crimes were punished tenfold, and the duration of each 
punishment was one hundred years. If there was no definite 
statement of the cessation of punishment, the doctrine . of 
metempsychosis would imply it. 

Gehenna is the Greek dress of a compound Hebrew word, 
signifying the Valley of Hinnom. It was the proper name 
for a narrow glen to the south of Jerusalem. 

Coptic Tongue. —The task of agsigning the ancient Egyp- 
tian language to its proper place in the grand divisions of 
speech, is fraught with great difficulties. It is extremely an- 
cient,and of much greater antiquity than the Indo-European or , 
Shemitic tongue. For untold ages Egypt has been the battle- 
ground of Asiatic impinging against African races. Her pri- 
mordial language has been infiltrated from age to age with 
Libyan, Greek, Latin, Persian, and Arabic, besides other forms 
of speech. When the exotic words are abstracted, there re- 
mains a pure vernacular, possessing all the characteristics of 
originality, which makes it entirely distinct from the utmost 
circumference of Asiatic languages. It is wholly separated 
from the Sanscrit, for the genius of each is entirely different. 
But the clashing of Ethiopic and Asiatic people on this com- 
mon battle-ground must have been a powerful agent in develop- 
ing the Egyptian system of mythology; although the oldest 
monuments show an established mythology, and a belief in a 
future life. They taught an immortality distinct in its outlines, 
and solid in its substance. The Egyptian Hades was called 
Amenthe, which literally means the hiding. The monuments 
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represent the good Anubis leading to Amenthe the souls 
which are placed before Osiris for judgment. The condemned 


oul is scourged back to earth again, or else plunged into tor- 


tures, and, after a due course of time, is received into the 
body of some animal, and thence through certain gradations. 
back to man again. 


Arabian Tongwe.—Leaving the African (Egyptian), once 


more we come to another Shemitic language. The Koran is 
written in Arabic. It was composed six hundred years after 


Christ. As it is based upon an older, but effete, Arabic re- 
ligion, with Jewish and Christian injecta, it would be of but 


little value in this discussion. Notwithstanding the Jewish 
and Christian influence in its make-up, yet the Mohammedan 


religion is entirely too prominent to be overlooked. In its con- 


quests it has been almost cosmopolitan, embracing Mongolian, 
Malayan, and Ethiopian, as well as Caucasian, its adherents 
numbering 15.7 per cent. of the entire inhabitants of the globe. 

In regard to the world of woe it may be briefly stated that 
the Mohammedan Hell is Gehinnom. The Koran is very exact 
in its descriptions of the various torments of hell, the pains. 
varying in proportion to the crimes committed, and the apart-. 
ment or division into which the condemned is sentenced. Hell 
is underneath ; contains seven apartments, one below the other, 
each adding in intensity of pain and suffering until the lowest 


is reached. The pains are endless, save to those who are con- 


signed to the first hell. According to a tradition handed down 
from the prophet, those in the first hell shall be detained there 
not less than nine hundred nor more than seven thousand years. 


The first is called Jehennam—the Arabic form of Gehenna, 
already noticed. Into this receptacle the wicked Mohamme- 


dans are received, The second is called Ladha (to burn, send 
forth a flame), to which the Jews are consigned. The third 
apartment is named Al Hotama (the break in pieces),—the 
receptacle for the Christians. The fourth is Al Safr the place 
prepared for the Sabians. The fifth place is called Sakar (to 
break by a blow), intended for theMagians. The sixth 18 
named Al Jahim (same asJ ehennan), for the idolators. The 
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seventh, the lowest and worst of all, is called Al Héawiyat (a 
deep pit or gulf), the final end for hyp-ocrites of all religions. 


There can be no question but the Koran teaches the strict 
eternity of literal hell torments. It is also true that not a 
single word employed relating to that doctrine in itself implies. 


it. The noun is intensified by the use of defining adverbs. 


The doctrine was not ifherent in the people, but borrowed from 
the Christian Church, where it had found a lodgment during 
the previous three hundred years. 

Zend Language.—The Zend language approaches nearer 
to the Sanskrit than any of the Indo-European tongues © The 
Zend records the Zoroastrian system of religion, which teaches. 
fifteen essential principles, prominent among which are, first, ” 
Belief in one God, to whom all prayers must be addressed ; 
second, a morality which consists in pure thoughts, words and 
deeds ; third, a belief in the punishment of vice and the reward 
of virtue. 

It is taught that the punishment of the wicked lasts until the 
day of resurrection. The place of punishment is called “The 
House of Destruction.” By the modern Parsees the word used. 
is Duzak. 

Sanskrit Tongue.— The last of the Aryan tongues to be 
mentioned is the Sanskrit, which contains the records of both 
Brahmanism and Buddhism —the latter answering to the 
protestantism of the former. 

The Hindu conception of a future life varies greatly, and is 


minute in many of its details. Their hell is called Naraka 


Mana enumerates twenty-one divisions of Naraka, and the 
Vishnu-Purfna twenty-eight, and assigns to each of them a 


particular class of sinners. Thus, a liar is condemned to 
Raurava (i. e Fearful); a murderer to Stkara (i. ¢, 
Cwine). Other writings speak of hundreds, and even 
thousands, of apartments. These hells are not endless, for ac- 
15 With equal propriety it may be said that the Sanskrit approaches nearer to the 


Zend than any of the Indo-European tongues, It so approaches because territor- 
tally and derivitatively nearer. 
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cording to the system of Brahmanism, the creation is called 
regularly into being and again destroyed at the beginning and 
end of certain stupendous cycles. 

Polynesian Tongues.—The Malayan family presents a 
type differing widely in habits, thought, and government from 
the Caucasian. An entirely different system of religion must 
be expected. More savages are found in this family than 
either among the Caucasian or Mongolian. 

Speaking of savages in general, Tylor takes occasion to offer 
the following observations : “There are more special arguments 
which favor the priority of the savage to the civilized phases of 
the doctrine of a future life. Ifsavages did in general receive 
their views of another existence from the religious systems of 
cultured nations, these systems can hardly have been such as 
recognize the dominant doctrines of heaven and hell. For, as 
to the locality of the future world, savage races especially favor 
a view little represented in civilized belief, namely, that the 
life to come is in some distant country. Moreover, the belief 
in a ‘fiery abyss or Gehenna, which excites so intensely and lays 
hold so firmly of the imagination of the most ignorant men, 
would have been especially adapted to the minds of savages, 
had it come down to them by tradition from an ancestral faith. 
Yet, in fact, the lower races, so seldom recognize such an idea, 
that even the few cases in which it occurs, lie open to sus- 
picion of not being purely native. The proposition that the 
savage doctrines descend from the more civilized, seems thus to 
involve the improbable supposition that tribes capable of keep- 
ing up traditions of Paradise, Heaven or Hades, should never- 
theless have forgotten or discarded a tradition of Hell.” ¥ 

These statements were made after the most careful study. 
The idea of a place of endless suffering, then, must not be 
thought of among the lower races. 

Turner “ gives us a list of one hundred and thirty-two words 
in fifty-nine Polynesian dialects. He enumerates the word 
heavens in twenty-four ; the word good in all, and bad in fifty- 


16 ‘* Primitive Culture,’’ Vol. 2, p. 103. 
17 ** Samoa,”’ pp. 354-375. 
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eight. He speaks of the future life three times * but it is the 
general receptacle for all. He fails entirely to mention hell. 

American Languages.— America introduces us to one of 
the five families of mankind. It presents a family radically 
differing from the other races, and representing civilized, semi- 
civilized, and savage state; and yet a close bond of union be- 
tween the three conditions. 

Among the people speaking the Mews stock of languages, 
the common word for the abode of the spirits of the dead was 
Xibalba,—a place held to be under the surface of the earth. 
The original signification of Xibalba was “ to melt; dissolve.” 
Cogolludo, who lived in Yucatan twenty-one years, when he 
was making the final revision of his history, says the word 
means, “ He who disappears, or vanishes.” In the Popol Vuh 
is recorded the descent of the hero-god, Xdalanque, into the 
underworld, Xibalba, his victory over the inhabitants, and his 
triumphant return to the realm of light. All the circumstances 
blended well for the adoption of this term by the missionaries 
as the word for Hell. Hence Xibalba was, and still is, in 
- common use, in Guatemala dialects, the word for hell; but in 
Maya it has been used since the conquest for the devil. 

In the Aztec (Nahuatl) language the word which represents 
the place where the souls of all people go after death is Mict- 
lan or Mictlantli. It was located under: the world. The 
missionaries translated this word “hell,” or “inferno.” Mict- 
lantli is a compound of Mictia, to kill, to die; tlan, locative 
suffix ; Ji, suffix denoting a substantive. It means “ the place 
of the dead.” It might be further added that in all primitive 
American tribes there is no notice of natural death. No man 
dies, he is always killed. 

“ The journey to Mictlan was long and perilous. The soul 
first passed through a narrow defile between two mountains 
which touched each other, where it was liable to be crushed ; 
it then reached a path by which lay in wait a serpent; next 
was a spot where a huge, green lizard, whose name was ‘ The 
Flower of Heat,’ was concealed. After this, eight deserts 


18 ‘* Samoa,”’ pp. 257, 286, 320. 
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stretched their wild wastes, and beyond these eight steep hills 
reared their toilsome sides into the region of snow. Over their 
summits blew a wind so keen that it was called ‘The Wind of 
Knives.’ Much did the poor soul suffer, exposed to the bitter 
cold, unless many coats of cotton, and other clothing were burnt 
upon his tomb for use at this lofty pass. These hills descended ; 
the shivering ghost reached the river called ‘By the Nine 
Waters.’ It was broad and deep, and swift.” The soul was 
aided in crossing this stream by a red dog, fostered for such 
purposes by the Aztecs. Crossing this river the soul reached 
its destiny in safety. The world beyond was threefold. “One 
was called ‘ The nine Abodes of the Dead.’ where the ordinary 
mass of mankind were said to go and forever abide. The 
second was paradise, Halocan, the dwelling-place of the Halocs, 
the gods of fertility and rain. It was full of roses and fruits. 
No pain was there, and no sorrow. Scorching heat and cold 
were alike unktiown. Green fields, rippling brooks, balmy 
airs, and perpetual joy filled the immortal days of the happy 
souls in Halocan. Those who were destined for its elysian 
years were divinely designated by the diseases or accidents of 
which they died. These were of singular variety. All struck 
by lightning, or wounded; the leprous, the gouty, the dropsical, 
and what at first sight seems curious, all those who died of the 
forms of venereal diseases, were believed to pass directly to 
this Paradise. The third and brightest reward, was reserved 
for the brave who died upon the field of battle, or, as captives, 
perished by the malice of public enemies, and for women who 
died in child-birth. These went to the sun in the sky, and 
dwelt up in the bright heavens. After four years they returned 
to earth, and under the form of bright-plumaged birds rejoiced 
the hearts of men, and were again spectators of human life.” ” 

The Delaware, or Lenapi, had no idea of a bad spirit. All 
souls, after death, journeyed south. The missionaries intro- 
duced for hell the word Machtandoiink, which comes from 
machta, bad; anda, to go; tink, locative suffix, at the bad 
place. 

19 Brinton’s ‘‘ The Journey of the Soul,”’ p. 7. 
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Roger Williams translates “they go to hell,” by Wame 
nawmakiauog, which literally means “ the place below.” ” 

The Catholic missionaries when writing Chippeway, use a 
similar term for hell, Anamakamig, which as an adverb, simply 
means “under ground.” 

In the Cree the word used is Matche manita wiki, the house 
of the bad spirit. 

The word for hell in Eliot’s Bible is Chepiohke, which is 
derived from chippen, he is dead, and ohke, land or place ; 
hence “ the place of the dead.” With the locative termination, 
Eliot writes it Chepiohkomuk, at the place of the dead. 

It is not necessary to carry these citations any farther. If 
so carried, they will undoubtedly be found to fall into the same 
general line as those already enumerated. Primitive man has 
no place, either in his thought or vocabulary for a place of 
endless woe. But the doctrine was brought forth, although not 
known prior to the third century of the Christian era. Once 
brought forth, it flourished in the imagination of debased 
minds. A truer, brighter day, where intelligence and purity 
of thought are given their proper place must overcome the de- 
based, retarding doctrines, born in iniquity, cultivated in ig- 
norance, and upheld in superstition. J. P. MacLean. 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 
The Rise and Decline of Idolatry. 


In the history of the Church the ancient heathenism is ever rising from the 
depths of the natural man to do battle against the new life of Christianity. The 
conflict is not ended. The peace of the Church now is no perfect peace, but only 
makes a new phase in the struggle which is yet to be fought out. And we are to 
die in the midst of it; for stronger than ever the heathen spirit is wrestling 
against Christian thought and life ; and it almost seems the question of the times 
should be gathered up in this question: Shall we remain Christian, or become Hea- 
then again ? Uhlhorn. 

The notion that “ Fetishism is the infancy of religion,” — first 
-asserted by DeBrosses in 1760, by Meiners in 1806, and by 


20 ** Key into the Language of America,” p. 159. 
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‘Theodore Parker in [842,—is now known to be untenable. ! 
The sources of knowledge touching early religious beliefs and 
practices are to-day more ample and accessible than when De 
Brosses wrote his Du Culte des Dieux Fétiches, or even sixty 
years later, when Parker addressed to admiring audiences in a 
Boston theatre the substance of his “ Discourse on Matters 
Pertaining to Religion.” The “Dark Continent” of Compara- 
tive Religions was then a veritable terra incognita, and what 
it really contained could only be conjectured. “Guesses at 
Truth,” and theories without facts to sustain them—sure 
marks of a period of ignorance and speculation, — were plenti- 
ful, but the bed-rock of absolute truth was not reached. The 
air was full of speculation. The stories of sailors, and of a few 
venturesome travellers, who had merely skirted the coasts of 
India and Africa, and who had studied inadequately what they 
saw, were received with unquestioning credulity, and treated as 
sober truth. 

On this side the Atlantic, certain young men of liberal 
culture gave hospitality to what was called “advanced thought,” 
and the “higher criticism,” in theology and sociology, — 
then current in France and Germany,—and they dissemi- 
nated their ideas with a zeal characteristic of youth. The epi- 
grammatic brilliancy and apparently sound learning of Parker ; 
the philosophic serenity and sweetness of Emerson ; the broad 
philanthropy of Brisbane, Dana, Ripley, and their congeners 
of Brook Farm, attracted a large following. The sermons of 
Parker, printed in pamphlet form, were scattered far and wide. 
A “Dial,” —that proposed to record on its sober face the pulse- 
beat of progress, — was set up in Boston, and once a month de- 
lected the philosophic elect with the unsoundable depths of its 
wisdom, and mystified everybody with its “Orphic sayings.” 
A “ Harbinger” was sent out to proclaim that “a good time is 
coming boys,” only “ wait a little longer,” — in fact that it had 
already come, and was only modestly waiting to be recognized. 
Crude statements, assumed facts, unripe theories, for a time 
ran riot; and it really seemed that nothing was left to do but 

1** Dise, of Relig. p. 54.” 
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to go back to chaos and begin anew. It was then that the 
fetish theory of DeBrosses took its place among the theories of 
“advanced” American thinkers, not only as a probable, but 
truthful, explanation of the origin and development of histori¢ 
religion; and the so-called “ radical school” has maintained it, 
with more or less positiveness, ever since. 

But the cooking of an excitement, like the cooling of volcanic 
lava is inevitable. It was soon made manifest that imagina- 
tion had had far more play in the construction of theories than 
facts warranted ; and that the comparatively unknown past, and 
the almost equally unknown present, were made to yield what 
they did not contain. It is always possible to fill the dark with 
imaginary ghosts ; for what is hidden away in the dark we do 
not absolutely know ; aud then it is so amazingly roomy. The 
De Brosses theory, says Prof. Max Miller, “sounded so easy, 
so natural, so plausible, that it soon found its way into man- 
uals and school-books, and I believe we have all been brought 
up onit. I, myself,” he continues, “certainly held it for a 
long time, and never doubted it till I became more and more 
startled by the fact that, while in the éarliest acsessible docu- 
ments of religious thought we look in vain for any clear traces 
of fetishism, they become more and more frequent every- 
where in the latter stages of religious development, and are 
certainly more visible in the later corruptions of the Indian 
religion, beginning with the Altrarvava, than in the earlier 
hymns of the Rig-Veda.” 2 

The trend of the best thinking and scholarship to-day is, un- 
doubtedly, with Prof. Miiller, and away from the theory of De 
_ Brosses ; and the conviction seems to be growing among those 
who have given most attention tothe subject, and who are best 
equipped to form an intelligent opinion, that idolatory, in all 
its phases, is not a primary, but a secondary formation; and 
that the human race, when it came to have a religion, set out 
with a pure monotheism. To this conviction the fetish theory 
will ultimately give way ; although theories vociferously aseerted, 
and vigorously pushed, are apt to die hard; and the difficulty 
of extermination is liable to be complicated by the fact that 
2 ** Orig. and Growth of Relig.,’’ p. 58. 
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there is always a restless and noisy crowd of people who, as 
James Russell Lowell wittily phrases it, are ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice “to be off with a rub-a-dub-dub for the last New 
Jerusalem.” 

But what is Fetishism? The word “fetish” is a foreign im- 
portation, quite unknown to our language. The word fetico is 
the name of a charm, amulet, or talisman, and was applied by 
the Portuguese to what they saw among the negroes of the Gold 
Coast. When they saw the negro prostrating himself before 
some crude, material object,—something which themselves 
called fetico, —they concluded that this constituted the sum 
of the negro’s religion, and they so reported. The deduction 
from this premise was easy, and it seemed logical; thus: 1. 
The negro is one of the lowest types of mankind. 2. The ob- 
jects of his superstitious veneration are “ the merest rubbish,” 
— stones, bones, and such like. 3. Fetishism, therefore, is the 
earliest form of religion,— in other words, is “the infancy of 
religion.” A word was wanted to characterize this new dis- 
covery, and naturally a word was chosen from the language of 
the discoverers, namely, fetish,—hence, fetishism. Coypists 
of De Brosses, Meiners, Parker, et. a/. have not scrupled to 
apply these words with their false implication, to the lower 
forms of idolatory, indiscriminately; thus mixing up three dis- 
tinct forms of religion; namely, — Physiolatry, or the worship 
paid to natural objects; such as rivers, trees, mountains, and 
such objects as inspire awe or gratitude, — Zoolatry, or the 
worship paid to animals; of which Egypt and India afford 
striking illustration,— Fetishism, or worship paid to “mere 
rubbish,” without apparent reason, — “ anything ” as De Brosses 
explains, “ which people like to select for adoration.” ® 

It is not our purpose in this discussion to deny the doctrine 
of evolution, when applied with specific limitations, to morals 
and religion; but we propose to maintain that no form of 
idolatory, of which we have any knowledge, represents the 
starting point from which religious ideas and worship took 
their rise. Facts warrant the conclusion that God was first 
conceived of as a Spirit, and that the first form of worship was 

8 “Origin and Growth of Religion.’’ p. 61. 
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purely spiritual adoration of one God “In spirit and in truth.” 
With Mr. Herbert Spencer, we hold that “the theory of pro- 
gression, taken in its unqualified form, is untenable ;” that 
there is “no adequate warrant for the notion that the lowest 
savagery has always been as low as it is now —that it is quite 
possible, yea more, highly probable, that retrogression has been 
as frequent as progression.” * 

The attentive reader will not be slow to perceive that, if it 
be taken for granted that “ retrogression has been as frequent 
as progression,” the fetish theory cannot, with any certainty, be 
made to stand ; and wecertainly do know that facts all along the 
line of history warrant this conclusion. That idolatry is the 
result of retrogression, is indicated by the fact that every idol- 
atrous pantheon has grown from simplicity to complexity, — 
from gods few to gods many; and this by absolute law. False- 
hood has an irreversible tendency to become complex, while 
truth, in essence and tendency, is simple. From out the mists 
of time, in the far-away distance, look across the intervening 
historical space, the great gods of eld,— Elohim, Brahm, Osi- 
ris, Ahura-Mazda, Jupiter, Odin, Tien,— but as the ages go 
by these great gods are either dethroned, or associated with a 
multitude of other gods; and the heavens and the earth are 
filled with their imaginary presence and strife. They plot, re- 
bel, and fight each other like furious, ravening beasts, until 
scarcely one of the earlier gods but is compelled to resign the 
sceptre and vacate the throne. } 

Three historical stages attend the development of idolatry, 
that not only mark its inevitable tendency, but its necessary re- 
sults. The first stage is developed in a species of nature-wor- 
ship. When we get down to bottom facts, it is found that 
those forms and forces of nature that inspire dread, and are in- 
vested with mystery, together with those that are genial and 
practically indispensable to life, are endowed with supernatural 
powers and propitiated with sacrifice and prayer. All religions, 
true or false, are made effective by being pivotal, more or less, 
on fear. Only in the highest form of re Hebrew- 

4** Sociology,’’ p. 106, 
NEW SERIES. VOL. XXV. 30 
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Christian, —is love visible as an incentive to worship. Fear, 
combined with selfishness, is the chief motor in all idolatrous 
religions; and in the corruptions of Christianity, “The fear of 
hell”? —or something like it, — “is. the hangman’s whip that 
hauds the wretch in order.” Tremendously enlarged and ex- 
tended, the idolator sees himself reflected in the object of his 
worship; and passion and strength, mingled with beauty or 
ugliness, are pretty much all he recognizes and appreciates. It 
is a fact worthy of being seriously pondered, that, notwith- 
standing “man is a religious being, and will worship,” there is 
no natural instinct that turns his face towards “the one living 
and true God,” and movés Jim to worship the “Father of 
spirits in spirit and in truth.2 ® There is no historical instance 
of a people, left to their natural instinct, imagination, and 
‘moral perception, or all three combined, who ever emerged from 
idolatry into a knowledge and worship of one God invested 
with the attributes of. power, wisdom, justice, and love! The 
peoples of India and Africa,—say the devil-worshippers of 
Travancore, or the gree-gree and fetish-worshippers of the 
African coast,—after 5000 years of “natural selection” and 
“evolutionary development,” and the full swing of their reason, 
instinct, intellectual and moral perception, have got no further 
in their-progress towards “true religion” than human sacri- 
fices, diabolical rites, and the worship of stocks, stones, and 
devils! Egypt, Greece and Rome, —the most cultivated na- 
tions of ancient times, —failed to “develop” out of even the 
foulest, idolatrous impurities. If natural light is so clear and 
abundant, is it not singular that moral darkness should be so 
dense? If instinct and “ natural development” be sufficient 
for the attainment of religious truth, clearly enough the idola- 
trous epoch would have terminated long ago. 
The second stage in the development of idolatory represents 
a logical tendency and process. Historically, it proceeds from 
the comparative simplicity of nature-worship to a bewildering 
-diversity and complexity of personalized forms. Intellectual 
prolification is akin to physical prolification, and seems to be 
controlled by the same law. The lowest physical forms in the 
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physical scale are most prolific. Decrease in the number of 
offspring is marked by the ascent of degrees on the scale. The 
two extremes mark the difference between thousands and the unit. 
The lowest intellectual forms in the intellectual scale are the 
most prolific. Their offspring are intellectual perversions, — 
falsehood, and every sinful abomination. One lie, unconfessed, 
and another lie to support it is the necessary consequence ; and 
so on ad infinitum. The law controlling physical forms acts 
mechanically, and is not liable to interruption from moral per- 
version by reason of free will. The result is unity and sim- 
plicity ; while the same law controlling intellectual forms, is 
liable to such interruption, and therefore to result in intellect- 
ual and moral inversion. The movement, when inversion oc- 
curs, is logically downward towards anarchy, chaos, annihilation. 
It needs not the averment of Scripture to confirm the fact that 
“wicked men and deceivers wax worse and worse.” It is the 
irreversible law. Every stage in the history of idolatory is 
marked by multiplication of idolatrous forms, — falsehoods and 
abominations. At every step it “waxes worse and worse.” 
When Egyptian idolatry was overthrown its gods might have 
been counted by the thousand. The same is true of Greece and © 
Rome. The same is true to-day of India and China. The law 
is as certain as the law that controls the movements of the stars. 


If truth multiplies its forms, so too, does error. The way of 
the one is upward toward unity — “the unity of faith,” and of 
action. The way of the other is downward, and is “the way of 
death.” “The way of the righteous is as a shining light, that 
shineth brighter and brighter unto the perfect day.” The way 
of the wicked is “the way of darkness.” and “ is turned upside 
down.” | 

From the point of view here taken, the question of the origin 
of idolatory is not a difficult one. Inasmuch as idolatory is 
formed, in its first stages, in comparative simplicity, this fact 
suggests an absolute simplicity lying further back, —in truth, 
a monotheistic faith and worship that was once the common 
property of mankind. We cannot too strongly emphasize the 
fact that the Jewish Elohim, unlike the great gods of the 
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pagan pantheons, was never associated with other, equal, or in- 


ferior, gods, Through all the ages He has been “OnE” — the 
unrivalled and unassociated “I am”! The unity of God is 


the primitive formation, the bed-rock of immutable truth. Be- 
low this, or back of this, it is impossible to go. Intellectual 
and moral freedom, coupled with ignorance and inexperience, 
and stimulated by passion, solves the problem of idolatrous 
degradation. Stimulated by passion man falls an easy prey to 
temptation. Sin results, and sin closes the spiritual degree of 
the mind against both spiritual light and truth. The spiritual 


degree of the mind connects man with heaven; and when that 
is closed spiritual darkness ensues, and “how great is the dark- 
ness!” The ignorant multitude rush into idolatry under the 


stimulus of fear; the intellectual and more intelligent few 
fall into atheism. Neither ignorant nor intellectual gropings 


can stop short of these results! 
The story of the Jews tells the story of the beginnings of 


idolatry everywhere, and always. It is a strange, sad story, 
over which one might well: weep. What could have induced 


that wonderful people to turn from Jehovah, their deliverer 
and protector, to worship a lopped tree-trunk that represented 


the nature-goddess Asherah; or the sea-monster,—upward 
man, and downward fish—who was called Dagon; or a hide- 


ous, brazen image, with arms sloping down towards a cistern 


of fire, which the Ammonites called Milcome—‘“my king?” 
It is indeed a strange, sad story. The Jews were tempted to 
worship those idols, partly because human nature craves 


a visible object of worship; but, chiefly, because they saw 
in the lives of the nations around them that emancipation 


from shame, from conscience, from restraint, from the stern 
and awful laws of morality, for which men sigh. They 
longed for that slavery of sin which would be freedom from 
righteousness. They longed for license, which human nature 
craves. The idols to which they turned were the deification 
of man’s worst impulses.. They were the patrons of his basest 
desires. They consecrated under the sanction of religion, his 
deadliest passions. It was not the revolting image of Moloch 
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which allured them, but it was the spirit of hatred, —the fierce 
delight of the natural wild beast which lurks in the human 


heart, Nor was it the love of Mammon that urged them to 


worship that abject spirit. It was covetousness, which is the 
root of much evil;-and which in itself is idolatry. But why 


should they worship Baal-Peor? Why, but because he was de- 


graded? Why, but because of “those wanton rites that cost 
them woe?” Why, but because under his beastly patronage, 
they might, like brute beasts, corrupt themselves in those things 


which they naturally knew.® And for a similar reason they 


worshipped Astarte, the moon-god, or Queen of Heaven. It is 
said that every woman in Babylon was obliged to offer her per- 
son for sale, one day in the year, at the temple of this goddess, 
and give the money thus obtained to defray the expenses of her 


worship. And there was Belial, —“ The dissolutest spirit that 
fell, and after Asmodi, the sensualist, the fleshiest incubus,” — 
of whom Milton says: : 

** Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 


Fell not from heaven, nor one more gross to love 


Vice for itself ; to him no temple stood, 

No altar smoked ; yet who more oft than he 
In temples and at altars, where the priest 
Turns Atheist, as did Eli’s sons, and fills 


With lust and violence the house of God ? 
In courts and palaces he also reigns, 


And in luxurious cities, where the noise 

Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury and ontrage ; and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 


Of Belial flown with insolence and wine.” 
From such degrading idolatory, from such depths of intellec- 
tual and moral deformity, they did not, they could not save 
themselves. Neither prophet, sage, nor philosopher, could ef- 


fect their deliverance. Neither Plato, Socrates, Seneca, Epic- 
tetus, nor all their associates and disciples combined, could over- 
come idolatory and cleanse the idolatrous Jew, Roman and 


Greek. The deliverance of idolatrous nations from idolatry 
has never been affected by “natural development,” nor by 


simple “evolution.” Their deliverance has come through other 
channels and by other means; not by purely natural bzt by 


5 Ser- and Add. by Farrar, p. 169, 170, 
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supernatural means. Let no one be foolishly startled by the 
word supernatural ; for ourselves, in the very texture of our 
being, are supernatural. We belong to a supernatural genus, 
and are looking forward to a supernatural world. The super- 
natural underlies and pervades all we know. We may not 
_like the word, nor what it means; but, historically, it is abso- 
lutely certain that idolatry has no power of self-healing! It 
has nothing but destructive power. It grows like fungi, or a 
parasite. Its parentage i; in the passions, assisted by the wi:1; 
and therfore, man has always been held responsible for it. If 
it were a product of human nature, in a low state of develop- 
ment, this would not be the case! In the Bible, idolatry is 
denounced on every hand, as the supreme wickedness, and in- 
dividuals and nations are threatened with severe punishment 
if guilty of it. Passion and pure intellectualism are similarly 
conditioned. Both, united, or separately, with logical certainty 
and precision move on to the same result. Pure intellection, 
in the long run, is as certain to terminate in idolatry as unre- 
strained passion! Of this fact Buddhism furnishes absolute 
demonstration. Let us glance briefly at its history : 

Gotima. Sdkya Muni, the Buddha, was born in the caste 
Kshatrya, the second caste of the Hindiis. He was born and 
educated in idolatry. The legend is that he was born from the 
right side of his mother, May, and baptized by nine Naga 
kings, i.e. Snake kings. Plunging into sensualism, then turning 
ascetic, he discovered the uselessness of fasting, mediation, and 
self-torture, and boldly struck out a path for himself. He broke 
with idolatry, and set up as a reformer, in his thirty-fifth year. 
After a surfeit of half a life time he came to Solomon’s con- 
clusion that “all is vanity.” The greatest curse, he said, is 
having been born at all. Existence is a curse both to gods and 
men. He instructed women, if transmigrated into another 
body, to desire to be born men. Next to not having been born 
at all, the greatest happiness is to die soon. He threw contempt 
on prayers for earthly blessings, because the pleasures of the 
world are unreal and unsubstantial. Man’s chief duty is to 
crush out all human passions, feelings, yearnings, that he may 
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escape the terrible round of transmigrations and end at last in 
Nirvana. His system began in nothing and ended in nothing. 
From beginning to end it was thoroughly atheistic. He not 
only repudiated the gods of Briéhmanism, but the medatized 
gods, —the Asuras, Sarpas, Nagas. The worlds of the gods, 
together with the gods and the spirits who, in the circle of 
births, have raised themselves to the world of the gods, he as- 
serted, must perish at the end of every Kalpa. The Briéhmans, 
their Védas, Mantras, Brahmanas, and all of their so-called 
“sacred” lumber, he also repudiated, and planted himself on 
his own personal resources independent of God or man. He 
did not, like Christ, pretend to derive authority from One 
higher than himself. Himself was the sole authority he recog- 
nized. As the spider spins his web, so Buddha spun his 
theories from his own personal substance, and his long ten- 
tacles have borne his atheistic independence into the nine- 
teenth century and made it a factor in the popular thought of 
to-day. 

Such was Buddhism as it came fresh from its founder. 
What was Buddhism in its manhood, and what is it now in its 
decline? Whitherward did it lead? The true answer to 
these questions is significant and startling, though historically 
true. Buddhism led straight back to idolatry! Shortly after 
the death of Buddha his disciples began to “long for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt,” and in a very little time the foundations of a 
Buddhistic pantheon were laid that was destined to success- 
fully rival not only the pantheon of the Brahmans, but the 
most opulent pantheons of Paganism. Its gods, with Buddha 
at the head of them, were immensly multiplied; and, to-day, 
there is no superstition on earth more stupendous and degrad- 
ing, particularly where it is unadulterated and unaffected by 
other cults. In India, its birthplace, it has no organized fol- 
lowing, and is nowhere to be found in its native purity. It 
has gone on its own natural highway to destruction, —the des- 
tiny of all things that have not the “eternal God” for their 
sole refuge, and are not upheld by “the everlasting arms.” 
Buddhism is now mixed with the multitudinous forms of Brahm- 
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anism, and scarcely can be distinguished from them. It has 
spent its force. Its bow is broken; its quiver empty. It is 
an unanswerable demonstration that the goal of pure intellection 
is idolatry! -It has no power of self-recuperation nor of self- 
deliverance. ; 

The third stage of idolatry is developed in multiplicity of 
disintegration. An error cannot be preserved by compactness ; 
because it is not the nature of error to be compact. Its centri- 
fugal tendency is greater than its centripetal, and by immutable 
law it disintegrates and falls apart. The religion of the 
Hindi people has experienced precisely this fate. First, 
Védic, then Braéhmanic, then Buddhistic, and now split into a 
multitude of sects, it is called “ Hinduism.” This word stands 
for every modern form of Hindi idolatry. “ Diversity is 
its very essence, and its proper manifestation is sect,— sect 
in constant mobility,—sect in a state of division that 
nothing similar was ever seen in any other religious system.” 
Hinduism, in some form, is now embraced by 180,000,000 of 
people. It may be classified under four general heads: 1. Vé- 
dantism ; a system ascribed to Vyasa, the supposed compiler of 
the Hindi scriptures. Its professors are comparatively few. 
2. Vishnuism ; a system which exalts Vishnu as the supreme 
' deity. 8. Sivaism ; a system in which Siva is regarded as su- 
preme. 4. The Saktas; or sects exclusively devoted to the 
worship of the female deities, the wives of the gods, —Saras- 
wati, wife of Brahma; the many forms of Radha, Sita, Kali, 
Parvati, Durga, Lakshmi. Besides these are the Jains; wor- 
shippers of Jina, a sort of second Buddha; also the twenty-four 
Trithankaras, or deified mortals. The Hindis reckon ninety- 
three divisions all told. But as Sir Alfred’ Lyall says ; “The 
religion of the non-Mohammedan population of India is as a 
tangled jungle of disorderly superstitions, ghosts, demons, 
demigods, deified saints, household gods, tribal gods, universal 
gods, with their countless shrines and temples, and the din of 
their discordant rites; deities who abhor a fly’s death; deities 
who still delight in human sacrifice.” 

Besides these idolatrous sects — and we take India as an ex- 
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ample, because it represents the rise and decline of idolatry 
everywhere, — there are others of recent date that may be styled 
deistical, or rationalistic. 1. The Brahma Sam§j, or Divine 
Society. The founder of this society was Ramohun Roy, born 
in 1774. He compiled from the New Testament “The Pre- 
cepts of Jesus,” and translated portions of the Védas and Up- 
anishads, 2. The Adi Samfj, or Original Society. This was 
a secession from the Brahma Sam4j. Keshub Chundra Sen 
was at the head of this movement. 38. The Sadhfran Sam§j; 
or Universal Society, with which Keshub Babu was connected. 
5. The Dharma Samfj, or Society of the Law. But taking 
them all together, their membership is insignificant. The cen- 
sus returns for 1884 show 173 Samfjas, 1500 enrolled mem- 
‘bers, and about 800 adherents. They may possibly be helpful 
to Christianity ; but it is evident that the Sam4j is not destined 
to solve the problem of idolatry.. Nor is pure rationalism, 
whether it be called Sam4j, or by some other name, destined to 
solve the problem. We have seen whitherward pure rational- 
ism tends; and the prospect is not a pleasant one. Idolatry 
will solve its own problem by absolute disintegration and dis- 
persion ; but nothing short of pure Christianity can gather up 
the dispersed particles, cleanse them, and fuse them into both. 
“unity of the faith” and “unity of the spirit,” and set them 
in their true place in “ the Church of the living God.” 

The abundant and emphatic assertions of Scripture that man 
has been the subject of a fall from spiritwal innocence and 
purity, and from a knowledge of “One living and true God,” 
seems, therefore, to find ample warrant in the historical and 
rational statement of the facts herein outlined. The Winches- 
ter Profession of Faith is also justified in asserting “ the final 
restoration of man to holiness and happiness.” Bearing upon 
this point, and “worthy of all acceptation,” we are glad to 
cite the opinion of two men; one an eminent churchman, the 
other equally eminent as a scholar and philosopher — Cardi- 
nal Wiseman and Frederick Von Schlagel. With their testi- 
mony we will conclude: 

6 Wilkins’ ‘‘ Modern Hindustan,” pp. 106-120. 
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“The reflection ” says Cardinal Wiseman “ that nature, or 
rather its author, will place his creatures in the state for which 
he intended them ; that if man was formed in body, and en- 
dowed in spirit for a social and domestic life, he can no more 
have been cast originally into a desert or forest, savage and un- 
tutored, than the sea-shell can have been first placed on the 
mountain’s top, or the elephant been created amidst the ice- 
bergs of the pole ; this reflection must exclude the idea that the 
savage state is any but a degradation, a departure from the 
original destiny and position of man.”” 

Says Schlagel: “ When man had once fallen from virtue, no 
determinable limit could be assigned to his degradation, nor 
how far he might descend by degrees, and approximate even to 
the limit of the brute ; but as from his origin he was a being 
essentially free, he was, in consequence, capable of change, and 
even in his organic powers was most flexible. We must adopt 
this principle as the only clue to guide us in our inquiries, 
from the negro, who as well from his bodily strength and agil- 
ity, as from his docile, and in general excellent character, is 
far from occupying the lowest grade in the scale of humanity, 
down to the monstrous Patagonian, the almost imbecile Peshu- 
erais, and the terrible cannibal of New Zealand, whose very 
portrait excites a shudder in the beholder. So far from seek- 
ing, with Rosseau and his disciples, for the true origin of man- 
kind, and the proper foundation of the social compact, in the 
condition of the best and noblest savages, we regard it, on the 
contrary, as a state of degeneration and degradation.” ® 

The theory here maintained violates no natural law, nor dis- 
regards a single historical fact. It is much to say in its behalf 
that it rationally interprets history. It also invests man with 
a dignity and destiny worthy of his undeniable powers, his 
sublime origin and destiny. G. T. Flanders. 

7 “Sci. and Rev. Relig.”’ Vol. 2.. p. 194. 
8 ** Philos. of Hist,’’ Vol. I. pp. 48, 49. 
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ARTICLE X XIX. 


The Civilization and Religions of Ancient Mexico, Central 
America and Peru. 


THE results of foreign expeditions and explorations among the 
mounds and-tombs and various buried cities of the Old World 
have been so interesting and important as to have aroused a 
great enthusiasm for this work in our own country. The 
Wolfe expedition of four years ago prepared the way for others, 
which operated with more or less success, in Persia, in Assyria, 
and now Philadelphia has sent out to Babylonia an expedition, 
provided with all the means which money can furnish ; with a 
director of unusual executive skill, and a large corps of enthu- 
siastic young men, well-drilled in archzlogical lore to do the 
work. It seems impossible that the fruits of so well-organized 
an expedition should fail to be important. The recent announce- 
ment of the remarkable character of the tablets found last win- 
ter inupper Egypt, written in Babylonian characters, and dating 
from the century before Moses, containing, as they do, reports 
and letters sent to the King of Egypt from Palestine, Phenicia, 
and from Babylonia itself, must act as a spur to this new Amer- 
ican expedition. 

The researches resulting from this general archzlogical 
awakening, it is interesting to know, are not to be confined to 
the Old World: This continent also has its share in the arch- 
elogical interest which has been evoked. Ruins hidden in 
deserts, in almost impenetrable forests, and buried in the depths 
of the earth, in Arizona, in Mexico, in the States of Central 
America, and in countries farther south, are giving up their 
secrets to the zealous explorers who are sparing neither money 
nor labor in their efforts to learn what old Earth has to 
reveal. 

Among the most earnest of these experts is M. Raville, a 
professor in the College of France, whose recent book devoted 
to the civilized peoples of ancient America, is of high and ab- 
sorbing interest. It has been a popular impression that the 
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aborigines of this entire continent were, previous to the Span- 
ish conquest, simply non-civilized savages, but M. Raville 
shows us that this impression is altogether erroneous : that even 
long before the discovery of America by Columbus, the central 
states already possessed a civilization absolutely indigenous, 
and which they had developed without contact with others. 
How America was first peopled is a problem still unsolved, but 
perhaps its solution may be nearer than we imagine, improb- 
able as that may now seem. Why should we not yet learn 
whether in its first origin the human race did or did not ap- 
pear on this continent spontaneously, as some suppose, and as 
was the case in the Old World; or whether the first inhabit- 
ants of the New World migrated from the Old — from Europe 
or Asia? Thus far, it is true, we know absolutely nothing 
that can settle this question ; nor does it matter in view of the 
subject which now occupies us. It seems certain, however, that 
if the country were peopled at first by emigrants, they must 
have been pure savages, and that American civilization was 
born in the same place where the Spanish conquerors found it. 

But the question with some will be, “ Has the word civiliza- 


tion properly a place here? Can it be truly affirmed that 
Mexico at the time Cortez first landed upon its shores was 


civilized?” The rapid and very interesting sketch which M. 
Raville traces of the social state, and the political organization 
of the Mexican confederation, seems to demonstrate very clearly 


that it was. Without doubt many of the elements which we 
are accustomed to regard as inherent in all civilizations were 


wanting to Mexico. Writing, for instance, was an unknown 
-art; at least the running hand which we call writing. A sys- 


tem of hieroglyphics,— picture-writing,— supplied its place. 
When Cortez landed, it was by making a picture of the new- 


comers, their vessels, their arms, the wonderful beasts, their 


horses, that the people of the coast communicated to the gov- 
ernment of Mexico the astounding event which had transpired. 


This was without doubt a very imperfect means of exchanging 
ideas. But, it will be remembered, ancient Egypt, whose civi- 
lization no one can deny, possessed no other during many 
centuries. 
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Mexico was also destitute of another element which seems 
to us an indispensable feature of civilization — beasts of bur- 
den. Of these the country possessed absolutely none. And 
for their most laborious works, their agriculture, their trans- 
portation, the Mexican depended solely on human force. Yet 
they built immense and massive monuments, —titanic struc- 
tures whose ruins endure to this day, and carried to the highest 
point the prosperity of the country. 

Apart from this, Mexico possessed most things which consti- 
tute a well-organized and polished society. It had a regular 
government ; a complete judicial code, and a just system of tax- 
ation; the taxes paid in kind, money being unknown. It had 
a nobility as jealous of its privileges as any of the aristocratic 
nations of Europe at the present day ; a powerful priesthood ; 
a numerous and well-disciplined army ; good roads; a system of 
couriers or runners, divided with relays of short and easy dis- 
tances, who carried to the capital with amazing rapidity and 
promptitude all the news. It had large cities, kept in a far 


more cleanly condition than were the capitals of Europe at that 
period. Neither art nor science were unknown to it. The 
luxury and pomp that surrounded the sovereigns of the coun- 
try amazed the conquerors ; and the two calendars which Mexico 


possessed — the civil calendar regulated by the course of the 
sun, the religious calendar that of the moon — attested by their 
surprisiag exactness that the course of the stars had been ob- 
served and noted by Mexican astronomers with remarkable 
care and precision. 


The social status of Mexico at the moment of the conquest 
recalls that of Europe at the close of the Middle Ages. In 
Mexico, as in Europe, you find a nobility who govern the coun- 


try, command the armies, and control all the higher and sacer- 
dotal affairs; then a middle class composed of merchants, arti« 


zans, small country-proprietors, representing a sort of burgesses, 
and finally the peasants for whom property is collective, not in- 


dividual, as you still see it in certain parts of Russia. The 


came causes produce the same effects. You see in Mexico, as 
in Europe, the sovereigns leaning upon the common people to 
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help them keep the nobility in check, to resist their encroach- 
ments and restrain their privileges. 

This civilization of which, following M. Raville, we have 
given a rapid reswmé, was, in all its principal features, many 
centuries old, and had passed through many diverse phases 
when the Spaniards appeared upon the scene. Certain authors 
date its first origin several centuries before the Christian era ; 
others determine it to have been of much more recent date. 
This is a question which, according to all probabilities will not 
soon be fully solved. The researches, however, made not long 


since, by Mr. Cushing among the grand pueblos and communal 


houses of Arizona, and the excavations in the same vast field 
now being carried on through the liberality of an enthusiastic 
Boston lady, promise results which may be as important to 


archeology as have been attained in Egypt and many parts of 


Asia by the systematic labors of the Egyptologists. We may 
yet learn when and by whom were builded the wonderful irri- 
gating canals whose immense ruins are scattered along the val- 


lies of Mexico and Arizona, into whose construction both skiful 


workmanship and scientific acumen must have entered. No | 
. Mexican race existing at the time of the discovery of the con- 


tinent by Columbus would have been equal to the work, which 
was even then of unknown date. 
What is certain is, that at the time of the Spanish conquest, 


a preéminence belonged to the Aztecs which they had not 
always enjoyed. A gentler and more civilized people had pre- 


ceded them, whose attention had been directed to the arts of 
civilized life rather than to the earlier practices of the crafty 


and cruel hordes which were to invade and overwhelm them. 
Starting, about the year 1200, from the north or northwest, 


probably Lower California, the Aztecs moved slowly southward 
to find themselves at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
‘at Anahuaca on the elevated plateau of Mexico. Here a su- 
perior civilization, and one already ancient, surprised them, and 
here they developed a history not without some analogy to that 


of Rome. Like the Romans, their claims were at first modest, 
and far from startling. They humbly asked for only a little 
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abiding-place where they could peacefully, and without disturb- 
ing their neighbors, dwell. Like the Romans, also, they soon 
began to manifest a political and military genius quite unknown 
to their hospitable and unsuspecting hosts. With great, and 
often cruel energy, they pressed forward their ever-growing 


claims, fortifying themselves at every point, little by little ex- 
tending their conquests, and subjugating their meek and yield- 


ing predecessors, and in the end establishing a vast empire, 
which at the beginning of the sixteenth ceutury reached, accord- 
ing to some historians, across the continent from the Atlantic 


to the Pacific ooeans, and southward to the farthest corner of © 
Guatemala and Nicaragua. Then came the sword of Cortez to 
ruin and destroy, and all things became changed. 

What was the religion of this country, this remarkable race? 
Astonishing as it may appear, it was at the time of the con- 
qnest the most barbarous, the most sanguinary religion that 
ever existed on the face of the earth. The soldiers of Cortez 
who were anything but gentle-hearted, were filled with horror 


at the bloody rites they beheld. And to-day we cannot but ask 


ourselves how it was possible for a people in many respects so 
polished to make human sacrifices the principal feature of their 
worship. The rites are too terrible to describe, but according 


to Pritchard and Prescott, no fewer than 136,000 human skulls 


were found by the companions of Cortez within the precincts 
of the great temple of Huitzilopochtli. This is probably a 
frightful exaggeration, but there is every reason to believe that 


the holocausts of victims were beyond computation. 


The god whom all Americans adored was the sun ; but it by 
no means follows, as some writers pretend, that there was in 
Mexico the least trace of monotheism. Not only did Mexico 
worship the sun, as well as a multitude of inferior deities of 
every order and species, and of both sexes, but the sun itself 
personified, as among the Greeks, several distinct divinities. 
In its earliest origin, the religion of Mexico, as everywhere, 
was what M. Raville calls “ Natwreism,” —the adoration of 


the forces and the phenomena of nature. But as the qualities 
inherent in the race developed, this natwreism grew into a com- 
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plicated mythology, a rich polytheism in which each of the 
peoples who had successively ruled the country had its national 
gods. For even the cruel Aztecs were hospitable enough to al- 
low the conquered races to keep their own gods, only compelling 
them to join in their horrible sacrifices also. 

Utsilopochtli and Tezcatlipoca, the great Aztec gods, whose 
images Cortez and his captains saw in the sanctuary which 
crowned the immense altar, the great teocali of Mexico, whither 
Montezuma himself conducted them, and at whose shrine vic- 
tims were immolated “until the soil was so saturated with 
blood it exhaled a viler odor than the shambles of Castile,” — 
these gods were in reality only two personifications of the sun. 
The first represented the spring sun, and the Aztecs had made 
him the god of war; and to his protection they believed they 
owed all their victories. The second, and probably the most. 
ancient, was the sun of winter, that is of the dry season, when, 
for want of rain, vegetation was arrested. 

If we ask why the worship of these divinities was so atroci- 
ous, the fact can be explained only by the character of the race, 
or at least of those who worshipped them. Warlike, cruel, fe- 
rocious, the Aztec had a perfect frenzy for blood. For him the 
sole object of worship was to win the favor of his gods, whom 
he believed to possess his own demoniac disposition, and sacri- 
fice had no other aim. Man being the most precious object of 
creation, it was man who must be immolated, and the more fre- 
quent these sacrifices the more satisfied would be the god and 
consequently the more ready to protect his worshippers. 

Mexico had meanwhile, races less cruel, and divinities more 
gentle. Before the arrival of the Aztecs, as has been before 
stated, the Mexicans were a comparatively kindly race, wor- 
shipping Quetzalcoatl. This divinity, also, was a personifica- 
tion of the sun under the form of a winged serpent, to which, — 
later, was given a human head. Hewas a humane, beneficent, 
civilizing god, whose worship was almost entirely free from 
human sacrifices. The victory of the Aztecs, as all believed, 
was the victory;of the Aztec gods over the ancient divinity, and 
the vanquished bowed their heads, mourning for their departed 
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god whom they believed driven into exile. But the vanquished 
were still permitted to worship him, and he had his temple in 
Mexico, though, alas! he was but an absent deity. They said, 
“ He is gone into voluntary exile, to a land far off, mysterious 
and strange, a land somewhere in the East.” Sometimes they 
comforted themselves by saying, “He is only sleeping. He 
will return. He will be our protector again.” And as they 
felt the yoke of the Aztecs weighing more and more heavily 
upon them, the conquered races, which in the incessant wars of 
the conquerors furnished more and more victims for the bloody 
sacrifice, still waited for the return of Quetzacoatl with an in- 
deseribable longing. “ He will return! he will return and de- 
liver us.” Even the Aztecs, thoroughly polytheistic as they 
were, expected his arrival. 

In this legend, M. Raville finds the key, and the only one, 
to the subseqnent events of which Mexico was the theatre. 
Whatever might have been the political and military genius of 
Cortez; however great the superiority of his war-machinery 
(and very great it must have been, since the Mexicans were en- 
tirely unacquainted with iron, and had no means: of defense 
save bows and arrows), the disproportion of forces was such that 
Montezuma might easily at first have exterminated the invader. 
His doubts, his hesitation, his vacillation, which were showed 
also by all around him, can be explained only by the fear which 
took possession of him. In Cortez, who arrived from the East, 
he saw at first only the ancient divinity returned from his long 
exile to resume his dominion ; or, at least, his ambassadors sent 
to announce his speedy coming. The name he at once gave to 
Cortez and his followers, “ The children of the sun,” is in evi- 
dence of his strong belief in this theory. Mild and gentle as 
was Montezuma it took long to awaken him to the conviction 
that it was only very cruel men with whom he had to deal. 
This conviction, alas! came too late. The invaders had ac- 
quired a foothold from which it was impossible to eject them. 

M. Raville in describing the Mexican religion, and showing 
to what extent it had influenced the destinies of the country, 
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makes no attempt to compare it with others. But there are 
certain curious analogies between the Mexico of Cortez and 
Montezuma, and another land far distant in space, and of vastly 
earlier date, Phoenicia, Syria, and Palestine, at the time of the 
kings of Israel and Judah. “ Doubtless,” remarks another 
writer in allusion to this, “we are forced at the very outset to 
note a manifest and immense difference. In Israel we find pro- 
phetic utterances and religious affirmations of incomparable 
purity and elevation. But it is to-day well-established that 
the prophets and their followers formed only a small minority, 
and that until after the return from Babylon the great mass of 
the people showed themselves rebellious to their teachings.” 

However, leaving prophecy aside as a grand and sacred ex- 
ception, we find upon the shores of the Mediterranean a collec- 
tion of small peoples, who are of the same race, speak the same 
language, or very nearly the same, who have besides a consci- 
ousness of their parentage, claiming to have sprung from the 
same source; yet each holding to its own national god or gods 
without denying the existence of the others; while sacrifice 
was the rite common to all, and each people, as in Mexico, 
stamped its own peculiar character upon the worship it paid to 
its god. Jehovah, who to the great mass of the people still 
sunk in heathenism, was simply the especial god of Israel, is 
compassionate, human, loving his worshippers, and claiming 
no victims except animals. But Charnos, the god of Moab, 
demanded, at least in certain cases, human victims, and when 
the enemy pressed hard the city, the king did not hesitate to 
sacrifice even his own son on the ramparts. Baal, more san- 
guinary, gorged himself in the blood of his victims. 

It is a fact as remarkable as it is melancholy, that upon the 
borders of the Mediterranean, as upon the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico, the people most advanced in civilization are at the 
same time those whose worship is the most revolting. The Az- 
tees were certainly far superior to the Toltecs and the Chichi- 
- méques, whom they conquered and subjugated, but their gods 
revelled in human blood while the deities of those they van- 
quished forbade human sacrifices. So Phcenicia was infinitely 
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superior to Palestine in political, commercial and artistic de- 
velopment. When Solomon prepared to build his temple it 
was to Tyre that he sent to seek architects and builders; but 
Pheenicia worshipped Baal, whose rites were atrocious, while 
Israel offered to her national god and her idols only animals. 

Thus at two different epochs, and in two widely different 
countries, we see the same fact; a high degree of civilization 
coincident with the display of the fiercest instincts of the hu- 
man animal. 

Mexico was not the only American state which had risen by 
its own impetus to a relatively high civilization. On the south 
of the isthmus of Darien are two countries which at the time of 
the Spanish conquests had arrived at a stage of political and 
social development to which it is impossible not to apply the 
term civilization. These are New Granada and Peru. 

In the centre of what is to-day New Granada, on the basin 
of the Magdalena valleys, and lying between the two branches 
of the river, lived the people called the Muyscas, forming three 
small states, often at war with one another, whose capitals were 
Lunga, Sagamoza, and Bogota, the most important of the three. 
Isolated in their valleys, surrounded on all sides by tribes still 
in a state of simple savagery, the Muyscas, unaided by any in- 
tercourse with the rest of the world, had risen to a state of civ- 
ilization which, without equalling that of Mexico and Peru, 
was still very remarkable ; of which M. Raville furnishes con- 
vincing proofs. 

They worshipped the sun, their one god, and the name Bo- 
gota, which the Spaniards gave to the country and its chief 
city, was really the name of its king, who was regarded as an 
offspring or a personification of the sun, and bore the name of 
that luminary. In the language of the Muyscas, Bogota signi- 
fies the sun. 

It is easy to conclude from this single fact that the social 
constitution. of the Muyscas was a pure theocracy. The sun was 
their sole divinity. They worshippedfit devoutly and unceas- 
ingly, and had no other. Their kings and priests claimed and 
believed themselves to be the heirs of this divinity, and legends 
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of the people attribute to his influence the civilization of the 
country, which before his advent was plunged in deepest bar- 
barism. The religious rites of the Muyscas were infinitely less 
cruel than those of the Mexicans, as the people were gentler 
and more humane. 

In Peru, where, after a brief halt among the Muyscas, M. 
Raville conducts us, we find once more the same sun-worship, 
the same theocracy, at the same time a degree of civilization 
altogether superior ; as elevated, perhaps, as the religious prin- 
ciple and false government which the word theocracy desig- 
nates permits. 

It seems that Peru at the period of the conquest had reached 
a point of civilization where it could not easily go farther. It 
had realized all the progress compatible with the principle on 
which its social state was based. It offered the spectacle of a 
society, rich, prosperous, polished, but in whose bosom liberty 
did not, could not in any degree exist. The whole life of a Pe- 
ruvian, even in its minutest details, was regulated with military 
precision. A vigilant police watched every family every hour 
to see well to it that no infraction of the law, either religious 
or civil was committed, and to punish rigorously every trans- 


gression. 
It is more than probable that had not the Spaniards appeared 


upon the scene internal convulsions would in time have shaken 
to its foundations this society. Theocracy is possible only when 
it rests upon a blind faith like that of the Mormons. The au- 
thority of the Incas, the absolute obedience which they secured, 
had its source in the blind conviction of their divine nature 
which all entertained. The sun was god, and they were the 
sons of that luminary — how then should they not be divine ? 
It seems, however, that doubt had begun to penetrate certain 
souls. Certain, even of the Incas themselves, are cited who 
suffered it to be plainly seen that their faith in the sun-god 
was singularly shaken, and that this luminary, eternally in mo- 
tion, and following eternally the same circle without even vary- 
ing or stopping in its course, seemed to them rather a thing 
than a living being. There is strong reason to believe that 
others in high Peruvian Society entertained the same doubts. 
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What would have been the final outcome of this religious 
defection of course is not now certain. Faith in the main fea-- 
ture of their religion destroyed, would theocracy have survived ? 
And if theocracy crumbled under the blows of disbelief, would 
the Peruvian nation have fallen back into barbarism, or had it 
mental vitality enough to rise to a higher plane of social and 
civil life, in which liberty would have had its place and played 
its healthy role? In Peru, as in Mexico, as in Columbia, 
Spanish tyranny and brutality annihilated everything that was 
noble, and Spain may be charged with having plunged again 
into barbarism, after having decimated them, populations 
which by their own unaided energies had elevated themselves 
to civilization’ 

It is true that the conquerors administered baptism to them, 
and the few still remaining of the Aztecs, the Mexicans, the 
Peruvians, are reputed to belong to the great family of Chris- 
tian peoples. But it is only a word, and a word, to say the 
truth, empty of all meaning. What are the opinions of these 
people? No one can tell, and probably they themselves the 
least of all. In certain respects it seems they hold their reli- 
gion in moderate esteem. At the time of the Incas, two Peru- 
vians meeting in the street, or elsewhere, would salute one 
another, saying, “Thou shalt not steal!” and the answering 
salutation would be “ Thou shalt not lie!” For this fashion of 
saying “Good morning!” the Spaniards have substituted a 
Catholic formula, and they now accost one another when they 
meet with the words, “ Ave Maria purissima!” and the re- 
sponse is, “‘ Sin pecado concebida!” The Indians are submis- 
sive in this as in everything else, but they have reached the 
conclusion that the new religion that has been forced upon 
them attributes less importance than the old one to truth 
and honesty. 

For the rest it is in every case certain that their social, in- 
tellectual and moral state has gained nothing by this external 
profession of Catholicism that has been imposed upon them ; 
they are certainly to-day far less civilized, less happy, and prob- 
ably less moral, than in the days of the Incas of Peru, or the 
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monarchs of Mexico. What the Christianity, so imperfect, of 
the conquéstadores, and the monks who accompanied them, has 


not done for these races, will the improved Christianity of mod- 


ern Catholicism effect? Or will Protestantism, which, until 
the present time has had no success in these countries — will it 


some day take upon itself the great and important work 


of causing a new civilization to rise and flourish among a 


people who have proved by their past how capable they are of 
this elevation? These are indeed secrets of the future! Yet 


it is to be hoped that this: field of labor so important and so 
vast will ere long attract the attention of the Protestant world, 


and that at least a part of the vast sums annually raised in this 
country for missionary purposes may one day be devoted to 


elevating and Christianizing the heathens of our own western 


hemisphere, 
Caroline M. Sawyer. 


General Review. 


The Catholies and Temperance. 
Tue Eighteenth Annual Session of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America, recently held in Boston, affords one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times. It was a most significant assembly. 


In its early history the “ Union” was merely countenanced by the 


church authorities ; now it is directly encouraged. The Pope sent to 
the Convention a letter expressing his desire for the extention of the 
Organization, and giving it his apostolic blessing. There were 791 


delegates present, and the secretary reported that the “ Union” com- 


prises 550 adult societies of males, embracing 33,971 members ; 55 of 
females, including 5,040 members; 174 of boys, counting 13,705 
members ; and 12 of girls, numbering 1,039 — making a grand total 
of 53,755 persons old and young who are in this manner pledged to 
total abstinence. It was further stated that a single Roman Catholic 
lecturer, Rev. J. M. Cleary of Wisconsin, had lectured during the last 
year 174 times, and administered the total abstinence pledge to up- 
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wards of 100,000 persons. These alone, as quiet, silent facts, would 
be cause for much rejoicing. But there was that in the spirit of the 


occasion, and in the tone of the speeches, which went beyond this in 


pledging the already great and rapidly growing influence of this force 
within Romanist ranks, against the saloon and its swarming ills and 


accursed abominations. 


The Rev. T. J. Conaty, of Worcester, Mass., in his address as 


President of the organization, declared against the liquor traffic with 
as much vehemence as any Protestant speaker could have used, and 
with a courage which was in the highest degree praiseworthy, when 


we consider how large a number of saloon-keepers are among the 
wealthiest supporters of the Catholic Church. He made eloquent 


appeals to the members to transform themselves into missionaries and 
agitators, and bring “the mechanics and laboring men to see that 


their interests lie largely with total abstinence, which protects the 
skill of the one and ennobles and husbands the toil of the other; ” 


and then turning to the question of the attitude of the organization 
toward the saloon, he spoke with a courage and power truly inspiring : 


The traffic in drink was denounced as “a national shame, a national 


folly, and a national danger,” and he proceeded to appeal for its over- 
throw in the following language: 


<The saloon blocks our way intellectually, morally, and politically. 
It blasts intellect, saps morality, and defiles politics. It is the one 


thing in our community which cannot allege man’s good as a reason 


for its existence. No one will assert that it is a teacher of any good 
principles, or that anything but evil comes from it. By it man’s good 
qualities are destroyed, his bad habits quickly developed, and he is 
sent home to torture those whom ha is bound to love and protect. 


For this reason our Union means war on the saloon, and calls on its 


members to shun it and its influences as they would plague-spots 


which cast on mind and in heart the greatest curse that can infect 
them. . . . We are gathered in Boston, in the home of the great 
anti-slavery movement, under the shadow of the great shaft of liberty, 
proudly boasting of our title of American freemen. We are here as 


the representatives of a still higher form of liberty, battling against a 
slavery worse that that of white over black, or Tsar over serf. In the 
name of liberty we appeal to all men to enter our ranks and be free. 
We appeal to all who love home and would save it from the fiend that 
threatens it; we appeal to labor in the great struggle in which it is 
engaged ; we appeal to woman, who suffers more than any one in the 

ome cursed by intemperance ; we appeal to all lovers of the liberties 
of our glorious country. We appeal to all who value humanity.” 


Later in the Convention, Father Elliott of New York, declared 
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that it is from the door of the saloon that the blood-stained footsteps 
are tracked which lead down to the destruction of a family; that it is 
the trail from the saloons to the low caucus, from the low caucus back 
again to the saloons, that reeks with the deadliest venom that poisons 
our politics. And he vigorously affirmed that the doctrine of the 
fullest liberty did not mean the liberty of the saloon-keeper to carry 
on a traffic which was injuring the community. “There should be,” 
he said, “liberty of the person and liberty of religion; but there 
should be no liberty of the saloon-keeper.” Father Hogan, a priest 
from New Jersey, attempted to administer a rebuke of this anti- 
saloon doctrine, and tried to raise a scare about their going over to 
non-Catholic ground in saying such things, since when saloons are 
managed upon Catholic principles, they ought not to be denounced, 
and it is their abuse, and not their use that ought to be condemned. 
But the Convention enthusiastically endorsed the position of Father 
Elliott. 

Probably no class of citizens have it in their power to do more to 
crush the liquor saloons than the Irish Catholics, and if this “ Union ” 
can succeed in influencing them to the discharge of their duty in this 
direction, our nation will have occasion for great rejoicing, The pas- 
sage of the following resolution by the “ Union,” inspires hope that 
this greatly desired end will be reached. 


Resolved, That, since we have the blessing of our holy father, the 
Pope, the sanction of the third plenary council of Baltimore, the 
approval of our bishops and the support of our priests, we immediately 
take steps to establish total abstinence societies throughout the country; 
and that, in order to make the work thoroughly effective and lasting, 
these societies should include‘men, women and children. 


Religious World. 


— A year ago the United States Court appointed a receiver of the 
Mormon Church property, in order that the law of 1862 might be en- 
forced, which provided that no church in a Territory could hold more 
than $50,000 worth of property. When it became known to the Mor- 
mons that an attempt would be made to carry out this law, the Church 
immediately put a large portion of its property out of its hands. Vast 
amounts, and many varieties of property wese transferred from the 
“Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter Day Saints ” to private parties, 
during three days prior to March 3, 1888, when the law went into ef- 
fect. The receiver and the Courts have met the most stubborn oppo- 
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sition at every step in their efforts to enforce the law. Many suits 
were brought by the receiver against parties who fraudulently held the 
property of the Church, and every device possible, except a resort 
to arms, was used to defeat the execution of the law. Most of 
the lawsuits were finally compromised by the Mormon officials pay- 
ing over in cash, by order of the Supreme Court, in July, the sum 
of $157,666.15. In other cases the properties were delivered over. 
The value of the properties, cash and dividends, turned over to 
date is $790,666.15. And much more, it is said, is yet to come. 
This inflicts the heaviest blow at the financial strength of the Mor 
mon Church that it has yet received. 

What is to be done with all this confiscated property? It is to 
be sold, and the proceeds to go into’ the public school fund of Utah 
Territory. But these schools are in nearly all cases, taught by Mor- 
mons, and are controlled by Mormon influences; and if the law 
under which the confiscation is made is not followed by another 
which shall place all the public schools of Utah under the control 
and direction of the United States, the Mormons will gain all the 
benefit of the cry of “ persecution,” and yet have the use of their 
hitherto unproductive assets, for pe most advantageous to the 
Mormon Church. 


— Many years ago a lion-sphinx in black granite was exhumed 
by an excavation at Baghdad, which later, in one of his expeditions to 
Nineveh, Mr. George Smith secured for the British Museum. Its 
general character determined it to be one of the Hyksos sphinxes of 
ancient Egypt, and its transport to the valley of the Tigris was attrib- 
uted to Nebuchadnezzar who, having made the conquest of Egypt in 
B.C. 568, might have carried off the monument as a trophy. It 
bears upon its breast a cartouch hitherto supposed to read Ra-set-nub, 
the Hyksos ruler upon the anniversary of whose four-hundredth year 
Rameses IT set up at Zoan, in the Delta of the Nile, a tablet to ac- 
knowledge and honor this shepherd king as the father of his fa- 
thers. But now. Mr. F. Llewellyn Griffith, who has assisted M. 
M. Naville in the excavations at Bubastis during the past winter sea- 
son, finds a close resemblance between this cartouch upon the breast 
of the Lion of Baghdad and the strangely written prenomen, User- 
en-ra, inscribed upon the front of the statue of Raian just discovered 
at. Bubastis, showing that the two monuments pertain to the same 
shepherd king over Egypt not far from the time of Joseph. In this 
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connection Mr. Griffith alludes to the presence to-day of the name 
Raian distinguishing a Wadi in the Faiyum, and of the name Yusif 
distinguishing the Bahr, or canal, which used to convey water from 
the Nile to this district, recalling also the fact that one of the Hyk- 
sos statues thus far recovered was found in the Faiyiim district—a 
proof of the residence and dominion of the shepherds there iu an- 
cient times,. Mr. Griffith, however, does not attempt to decide 
whether the, association of the names of the Wadi and the Bahr was 
due to the association of the Hyksos king Raian with Joseph, or 
the Wadi and Bahr having received these names accidentally gave 
rise to the tradition that Joseph lived during the era of this Pharaoh. 


— Our attention is called to the following in the Christian Union 
for February 23, 1888, in reply to the question, “Can you give me 
your thoughts as to the devils cast out of Mary Magdelene, and those 
. that entered ihto the swine?” It is an indication of the rapid and 
permanent growth of Universalist methods of interpreting this ques- 
tion of demoniacal possessions ; a presentation of the true idea on the 
subject which the Revised Version of the New Testament will do a 
great deal to promote and popularize. Says the Union: 


“As to Mary Magdalene, nothing more is known in this respect 
than the statement in Mark xvi. 9. As to the general question con- 
cerning the reality of the possession of certain persons by ‘ devils,’ or 
evil spirits (Revised Version, marg. note, ‘demons’), the tendency of 
recent critics is to regard the language of the Evangelist as an expres- 
sion of the mistaken popular belief of that time, which attributed in- 
sanity, epilepsy, and other disorders to evil spirits. Jesus used the 
popular language on this subject, but this did not commit him to the 
popular belief, because, according to Prebendary. Row, ‘the teaching of 
scientific truth, either mental or material, did not come within the 
scope of our Lord’s divine mission.’ As to the swine, Professor Bruce, 
in his Ely Lectures to the Union Theological Seminary of New York, 
says: ‘Unless we are prepared to take our stand upon the absolute 
inerrancy of the records, . . . we are free to conceive the course of 
events as follows: The man, acting as the mouthpiece of the [sup- 
posed |] demons, asks permission for them to go into the swine. Jesus, 
disdaining to make terms with unclean spirits, and taking no notice of 
the réquest, utters the stern order, Depart. The demoniac [who is to 
be regarded as merely a racing madman] thereupon rushed upon the 
swine with fury, now playing the part of agent for the demons, as be- 
fore he had played the part of spokesman.’ ” 


—Concerning the sin against the Holy Ghost, which until recently 
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has been interpreted in a variety of ways by the adherents of the pop- 
ular theology, the sin being variously defined, the Independent has 
the following sensible comment and explanation : 

Christ, on a certain occasion, healed a demoniac, exciting the 
wonder and astonishment of the people, who said: “Is not this the 
Son of David?” The fact came to the knowledge of certain scribes 
and Pharisees, who aro spoken of as having come “from Jerusalem,” 
who did not dispute the fact, but who explained it by saying: “ This 
fellow doth not cast out devils but by Beelzebub, the prince of devils.” 
They attributed the miracle which had been wrought by the power of 
God to the power of “ the prince of devils.” (Mat. xii. 22-37 ; Mark 
iii. 19-30 ; Luke xi. 14-23.) 5 

Is was this act on the part of these scribes and Pharisees that led 
Jesus to say with direct reference to it: ; 


“Wherefore I say unto you, All martner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever speaketh a 
word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever 
speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither 


in this world, neither in the world to come.” 


Such was the language of Jesus as stated by Matthew. His lan- 
guage as stated by Mark was as follows: 


“Verily, I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of 
men, and blasphemies wherewithsoever they shall blaspheme ; but he 
that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, 
but is in danger of eternal damnation.” 

Mark adds the explanatory remark: “ Because they said he hath 
an unclean spirit.” Luke reports the Saviour as saying at a subse- 
quent period: “ And whosoevef shall speak a word against the Son 
of Man it shall be forgiven him; but unto him that blasphemeth 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven.” 


What these scribes and Pharisees did, as shown by the Gospel 
record, was to attribute to Satan that which was manifestly a miracle 
wrought by the power of God. This was a malignant perversion of 
the miraculous evidence which God himself had furnished, and was 
evincive of the highest form of depravity toward God; and of this 
act, as distinguished from other sins mentioned by Jesus which, upon 
repentance, might be forgiven, he speaks as being: blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost for which there is no forgiveness, without specifying 
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any particular reason, except that involved in the act itself, why it 
could not be forgiven. The occasion furnished the precise sin which 
he thus describes, of which he thus speaks ; and we have no authority 
for extending blasphemy against the Holy Ghost beyond the limits 
fixed by this occasion and by the words of Christ himself. This par- 
ticular sin can be committed only in an age of miracles, and is com- 
mitted when one in such an age ascribes to Satan an unmistakably 
supernatural work of God, and thus insults the Spirit and power of 


God. 


—The “Statistical Abstract” for 1887, just issued, gives the follow 
ing interesting figures in regard to the schools of the United States, 
In 1871-’72 there were in this country 12,828,847 children of school- 
age, of whom 7,479,656 were enrolled in the public schools. These 
pupils were taught by 81,509 male, and 124,180 female teachers, to 
whom aggregate salaries of $37,503,309 were paid. The total expen- 
diture for the schools that year was $70,891,374. In 1884-85 the 
school population had increased to 17,764,658, and the number of 
pupils enrolled in the public schools to 11,464,661. The number of 
male teachers was 109,632, and of female 199,422, to whom salaries 
amounting to $73,932,068 were paid. The total expenditures upon 
the schools for the latter year were $111,521,542. 


—The Congressional Committee on Educationand Labor, submitted 
to the Senate in July last a recommendation that the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States be proposed to 
the States for their ratification : 

ARTICLE -. 
SxcTion 1. The manufacture, importation, exportation, transportation, and 
sale of all alcoholic liquors as a beverage shall be, and hereby is, forever pro- 
hibited in the United States and in every place subject to their jurisdiction. 

SECTION 2. Congress shall enforce this article by all needful legislation. 

The Committee in submitting the report and recommendation are 
frank to say that some of their number would not advocate the adop- 
tion of the Amendment, but they must defer to the immense mass of 
petitions for the amendment, coming as they do from the people in all 
parts of the country. The report adds: 


“Tt can hardly be doubted that at least ten millions of the Ameri 
can people are desirous of national legislation for the destruction of 
poisonous, that is to say, of alcoholic, drinks. 

“These people represent a power of thought and a moral force far 
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greater than their mere numbers. Whoever expects to withstand the 
shock of their charge will yet regret that its irresistible power was not 
seasonably realized. : 

“These petitions for the opportunity to amend the National Con- * 
stitution must be heard and will be heard. Those who will oppose 
them in the States will yet demand that they shall be heard in the 
States upon the proposition of a prohibitory amendment of the Na- 
tional Constitution. 

“To deny this is to subvert the republican form of government, and 
the honorable opponents of the measure will not always refuse to its 
friends that hearing in court which is the sacred right of every 
American, and especially in a matter of so great national concern. 

“Tt is claimed by the advocates of this amendment that the liquor 
traffic is a unit of evil which submerges the whole nation, and that 
there can be no complete and certainly no permanent elevation of any 
part above this “sea of trouble,” which is not the result of a lifting 
force exerted continuously by the nation in its organic capacity every- 
where throughout the whole country, co-operating with and supple- 
menting, and, when necessary to accomplish the end, overruling and 
subordinating the action of the States.” 

“ At the present time the police power in the States is fettered and 
thwarted in its efforts to suppress this evil within the limits of the 
States, respectively, by the national guaranties of protection to trans- 
portation and the rights of manufacture and sale existing in all the 
States and localities which decline to impose the necessary restric- 
tion. 

“This evil runs with the blood throughout the whole system of 
national life, and nothing but national constitutional treatment will 
cure it.” 


— The Pope has at last drawn on the Papal Gueranty Fund, estab- 
lished by the Italian Government in 1871. By this fund the Pope 
was to receive an annual grant of $600,000. Pius IX would not 
touch it, but Leo XIII has been driven, it would seem, by financial 
exigency to draw on it. As to the attitude of the Government toward 
the Vatican we have the following from a recent speech of Premier 
Crispi: 


“We are prepared to make the concessions demanded by the 
Church, but not just yet —not, in fact, until the Vatican raises its 
voice to bless our Italy, instead of cursing it as hitherto; not till the 
Holy See assumes an attitude toward us which is at once kindly, 
peaceful and human, and abandons that of undisguised antagonism, 
which has characterized it until now.” 
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John eet penne. By Margaret Deland. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. 1888. 12 mo. pp. 473. $1.50. 


_, This is a novel of great power ; perhaps the most attractive, realis- 
tie and suggestive story that has been laid before the public for 
many years. It is thoroughly American, and has the genuine New 
England flavor. The title indicates the hero, a Presbyterian preacher, 
who thoroughly believes the theories of election and reprobation, and 
is never conscious of inconsistency in ascribing to God motives and 
purposes which would disgrace any man to whom they should even 
on the smallest scale be attributed. He is affectionate in his nature, 
but morbidly gloomy in his religious thought and conscientious in 
his conviction that salvation is impossible to all who cannot reach the 
same theological conclusions to which he has arrived. He marries a ° 
young woman of very lovely traits of character, strong intellectual 
power, and with religious notions which, while they are destitute of 
positive definiteness, are strongly agnostic, or at least are intensely 
antagonistic to what he regards as fundamental and essential to sal- 
vation. His affection for her is beautiful in its tenderness, but it is 
manifest that to convert her from her dangerous errors is one of his 
most earnest and affectionate aims in their marriage. 

For a long time he tries to compromise with himself by holding 
firm to his purpose of saving his wife, yet by withholding from his 
sermons the harsh dogmas of his creed which are so repulsive to her. 
Meanwhile she gives her whole heart to encourage and help him in 
works of practical and helpful Christianity in a rude and unattractive 
parish. But in a time of great trouble in one of the families of the 
parish, — the sudden death of an intemperate husband, — she offends 
an ignorant, officious and intermeddling “elder,” by bidding the 
heart-broken widow believe that there is no endless hell; and the 
“elder” raises a contention with Mr. Ward for putting so little 
“hell” in his preaching. Though indignant with this officiousness, 
the preacher’s own compunctions second the rebuke, and he begins to 
unfold the terrors of the law. As he persists, her repugnance to the 
dogma of eternal hell grows stronger and is more emphatically pro- 
nounced, and she indignantly declares, and makes good her declara- 
tion, that she will absent herself from the prayer-meetings at which 
the elder exhorts. So the breach widens, till separation is insisted on 
by the husband as a temporary resource, he believing that affection for 
him will cause her to assent to doctrines from which her reason revolts. 
She returns to her father, an easy-going Episcopal rector, and her 
husband plies her with letters full of arguments and entreaties, hoping 
to win her belief to the dreadful dogma. His arguments produce no 
impression, and she is more than his match in logic as she urges the 
unanswerable moral objections to his impugnings of the wisdom and 
love of our Heavenly Father. So far as depends on her holding to 
her earnest protest against an endless hell, the separation is final. But 
sickness comes to the preacher ; death is near, and he summons her 
home, expecting that his death will do for her what his life had failed 


to accomplish. 
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Mrs. Deland manifests wonderful power in her searching end con- 
sistent analysis of the central characters in her story, and her treat- 
ment of the development of their conduct displays uncommon percep- 
tiveness and power. The realism of her literary art is at once refined 
and complete. One of the most pleasing features of her book is the 
manner in which she relieves the painful elements of the central por- 
tion of her story by frequent and charming interludes of incident and 
character in the grouping of scenes, speakers and actors. Nothing 
could be better than the pictures drawn of Mr. Denner and his uncer- 
tain, mixed, yet genuine, even pathetic affection for Deborah and 
Ruth Woodhouse, whose peculiarities as they divide their gifts be- 
tween model housekeeping and a mild estheticism, are marked and 
unique. Nor are the other characters which are introduced any the 
less interesting. . In short we may say that the story of John Ward, 
Preacher, can hardly be improved upon in any particular. 


Days Near Paris. By Augustus J. C. Hare. New York. George Routledge be 
Sons. 12mo. pp. viii., 359. $3.00. Walks in Paris. By i. - C. 
New York. George Routledge & Sons. 12 mo. pp. viii., 532. $3.00 


These two books have already attained great iat and won 
an amount of praise that must be very gratifying to the author ; cer- 
tainly both are fully deserved. Mr. Hare is well acquainted with the 
localities which he describes, and has in eminent degree the happy 
faculty of making his descriptions both instructive and interesting. 
His books afford most delightful reading. 

The first volume supposes an excursion around Paris, and takes the 
traveler, in the order in which the localities encircle the city, to St. 
Cloud and Sevres; Versailles; St. Germain; Rueil, Malmaison, and 
Marly ; Poissy, Enghein and Montmorenci; St. Leu Taverny, the 
Abbaye du Val, and Pontoise; Ecouen, Royaumont, St. Lew D’Es- 
serent, Creil, Nogent-les-Vierges ; Chantilly and Senlis ; Compiagne 
and Pierrefonds ; Nantouillet, Dammartin, and Ermenonville; Vin- 
cennes and Brie-Comte-Robert; Meaux, Fontainebleau; Corbeil, 
Savigny-sur-Orge, Montlhery, Etampes; Sceaux, Chevreuse, and 
Limours; Mendon, Bellevue, Port Royal, Rambouillet ; Montfort- 
lAmaury and Dreux. The numerous citations from French writers 
of history or memoirs, in illustration of the various historical edifices 
that still remain, have been translated into English in this edition, 
and contain most valuable information respecting the France of pre- 
revolutionary times. Information which we may confidently say is 
not to be found in any other single volume. 

The book bearing the second title deals with localities within the 
city. The preparation of these two books occupied the author two 
years, and they are, as far as it is possible for such works to be, ex- 
haustive. Almost all educated Englishmen, remarks the author, visit 
Paris some: time in their lives, yet few really see it. They see the 
shops and the theatres and the Bois de Boulogne, and leave with the 
impression that Paris is a charming modern city, from which the pic- 
turesqueness of a past age has wholly disappeared. .Of course a great 
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deal has been obliterated, but yet in every part of the city interesting 
remnants of the historic past still exist: The excitable nature of the 
French, their intense love of change and their passion for everything 
noisy, naturally tends to revolutions, and a revolution once affected, 
everything belonging to the last régime is swept away as soon as pos- 
sible ; buildings are pulled down, statues dashed to pieces, homes re- 
calling those lately adored are changed and their memories dragged 
in the mire. In consequence, the most surprising changes may take 
place in a few years, and a description of the city which would serve 
as an accurate guide to visitors one day, might, a decade later, be 
almost valueless. In these two volumes Mr. Hare gives, in the first 
place, the exact information which the traveller needs on his arrival 
in the city. He is told what hotels to go to, the locations of restau- 
rants, where to look for apartments meublées, the prices, the fares in 
cabs and omnibuses, and the admission to theatres. These matters 


disposed of, the author enters upon a general description of Paris and 
its environs, with instructions as to what to see, where to go, and how 
to go. Full lists of the most famous paintings in the different collec- 
tions are given, and the author’s text is intermingled with extracts 
from various writers, descriptive, historical, biographical and critical. 


“ Walks in Paris” and “ Days Near Paris” ought to find a place in 
the library of every reader who expects to visit the renowned city. 


Life of Walter Harriman with Selections from his Speeches and Writings. By 
Amos Hadley. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 8vo. 


PP. Vii., 385. 

This volume is of general interest to those who admire the biogra- 
phies of self-made men. It is the life-story of one who was a strong, 
healthy, hard-worked New Hampshire boy, and who, as he became 


older, divided the remaining years of his minority between going to 
school for intervals of weeks and teaching school in widely scattered 
places. In his early manhood he was a country trader, then a 


reacher, and shortly after a politician, soldier, legislator, governor, 


and finally a naval officer. In all this variety of service and duty he 
seems to have given great satisfaction, and won esteem and confidence, 
and to have been equal to all the exactions of his numerous trusts. 
To Universalists the biography is of especial interest, since Mr. Har- 
rison was in their ministerial ranks for about eleven years, during 
which period he was zealously devoted to his profession. His first 
sermon was preached in Warner, N. H., his native town, on the 30th 
of May, 1840. In March, 1841, he went to Harvard, Mass., and 
divided his time between that place and Shirley, for four years. He 
was ordained at Shirley in June 1841. In 1845 he settled in War- 
ner, N. H. In 1849 he began to be deeply interested in polities, and 
in 1851, becoming engaged in trade, he withdrew from the ministry, 
and soon gave himself wholly to politics, being at that time an ardent 
Free-Soil Democrat. A member of the New Hampshire Legislature 
in 1849, he distinguished himself as an advanced philanthropist in an- 
tagonizing the barbarism of Capital Punishment, and in favoring 


Homestead Exemption. ‘In August, 1862, he was commissioned 
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Colonel of the 11th Regiment, N. H. Volunteers, and proved himself 
a popular commander and a brave soldier. Made a prisoner of war 
at the battle of the Wilderness, in May, 1864, he was placed by the 
Confederate authorities under fire of the Federal guns in Charleston, 
S. C., for more thari two months. At the close of the war he was 
elected Secretary of State of New Hampshire for the years 1865-6-7; 
and Governor for 1868-9. In 1869 he was appointed Naval Officer 
at the Boston Custom House, by General Grant. In 1882 he made a 
long trip to the Old World, including the countries of the Orient. 
His mortal career closed on the 25th of July, 1884, a few months 
after he had entered upon his 68th year. 

Mr. Hadley has given these and many other facts in the life of 
Mr. Harriman, a fitting literary dress, producing a memoir that is 
eminently satisfactory to the life-long friends of its distinguished 
subject. 


American Commonwealths. Missouri ; a Bone of Contention. By Lucien Carr, 
ag and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 16mo, pp. x.. 377. 
1.25. 


This is the tenth State thus far described in the valuable “ Common- 
wealth Series.” Missouri is fittingly characterized by Mr. Carr on 
his title-page, “ A Bone of Contention,” for in more than one stage of 
its history it has been the fighting ground on which great political and 
nattonal interests have stood opposed to each other. The author gives 
a full but rapid sketch of the early settlement of the country ; of the 
taking possession of it by American troops in 1804, and of its organi- 
zation into the Louisiana territory. The change of that territory to 
Missouri in 1812, is followed by an interesting description of earl 
civilization and social growth up to the admission to the Union in 1819, 
under the famous Missouri Compromise. Mr. Carr’s treatment of this 
important political matter will probably be dissented from by every 
Northern reader. He holds that the Southern States unconsciously 
sacrificed their constitutional rights in regard to slavery by assenting 
to the Compromise. He is doubtleess right in what he says of the in- 
etticacy of the agreement: “ Like all arrangements that are based 
upon expediency alone, this agreement was not lasting. Subsequent 
Congresses did not hesitate to violate it whenever it suited their pur- 
pose to do so; and individual States, even those that had the most to 
gain by insisting upon its observance, indicated clearly what they 
thought of its character when they declared, as Massachusetts did in 
1845, that they did not intend to abide by it. Im fact, neither of the 
great political parties ever regarded it as being peculiarly sacred save 
when there was something to be gained by so doing.” And to show 
that the South was not alone in the violation of the Compromise he 
points out that the North acquiesced in its violation in the matter of 
the Platte purchase. Coming down to the period of the last war, Mr. 
Carr traces the change in political feeling in Missouri from its early 
secessionist position, as shown in resolutions of 1849, to its declara- 
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tion in 1861 by a vote of 89 to 1 “that Missouri had no adequate 
cause for seceding from the Union.” 

Mr. Carr makes open avowal of the fact that he personally sympa- 
thized with the Southern Confederacy. Unconsciously, perhaps, but 
none the less manifest to the reader, this preference has colored some 
of his, statements. But considering the history as a whole, the work is 
done conscientiously and fairly, and is a valuable addition to a gene- 
ral knowledge of one of the largest and most important States in the 


Union. 


The Social Influences of Christianity with ante Reference to Contemporary 


Problems. By Daniel J. Hill, L.L.D., President of Bucknell: University. The 


. Newton Lectures for 1887. Boston. Silver, Burdett & Oo. 1888. 12mo. pp. 
231. $1.25. 


These lectures, delivered at the Newton Theological Institution, in 
May 1887, are from the pen of one who is no novice in the line of 
thought therein discussed. A teacher of Political Economy and So- 
ciology during ten years, he sought special preparation for this work 
by six months’ special reading in the literature of his subject, and by 
extended travels and observation in Europe. That his acquaintance 
with the literature of England, France and Germany, bearing upon 
these researches, is wide and accurate, is abundantly attested by the 
numerous and valuable references to the most authoritative writers on 
every phase of his broad theme. 

The leading views regarding the nature of society, both ancient 
and modern, are comprehensively stated, traced in their development, 
and intelligently criticised from a/scientific, Christian, and American 
point of view. Tle central ideas of Christianity, which the author 
carefully distinguishes from the Church, are admirably defined, and 
their influence upon society historically studied. After this more 
general treatment, the social relation of Christianity, considered as the 
influence of Jesus Christ, is elaborated in a brief, clear and conclu- 
sive manner with reference to the contemporary problems of Labor, 
Wealth, Marriage, Education, Legislation, and the Repression of 
Crime. 

A highly ethical view pervades these lectures, without any element 
of fanaticism or narrowness, and the general attitude is judicial. The 
views advocated are warmly sympathetic with Biblical Christianity, 
but evince a close study of other opinions. 

It may be doubted if any other American book approaches so near 
being a complete outline of Sociology from a prevailingly ethical 
point of view. On many points involved in the general discussion of 
the subject, Dr. Hill is very conservative, but on the question of the 
right of suffrage, he concedes that it should be extended to unmarried 
women. His reason for excluding married women from it is a weak 
one, especially when it is conceded, as it must be, that women united 
to immoral, brutal and selfish husbands feel most keenly the 
need of the exercise of that power which will secure to them rights 
and redress, If Dr. Hill is right, and we think he is, in attributing 
the good that is in our existing civilization to Christianity, he cannot 
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sustain his position that political rights are determined by condition of 
life. They must be based in the inherent qualities and powers of hu- 
manity, irrespective of conditions of married or unmarried life. 
Aside from this defect, the author’s work is well done, and his: book 
is a valuable contribution to the ethical view of important and vital 
questions. In typography, binding, and general appearance, the book | 
is well gotten up, and reflects great credit on the publishers. 


A Select Lib: of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., L.L.D., Professor in the Union a Semi- 
nary, New York, in connection with a number of Patristic Scholars of Europe and 
America. Volume viii. Saint Augustine: Expositions on the Book o 5 
Translated with Notes and Indices. ee Fag The Christian Literature Com- 


pany. 1888. Royal 8vo. pp. x., 700. $3.00 


This, the eighth volume of the series devoted to the writings of Au- 
gustine, completes what it is to contain from this eminent theologian, 
the Father of what is commonly called Calvinism. The volume con- 
tains the first attempt to put St. Augustine’s Commentary on the 
Psalms into English. The work has been done with care, and with 
with as great fidelity as possible to the original— what Dr. Coxe calls 
“the epigrammatic beauty and consonance of Augustine’s Latin,” 
being, in many instances, untranslatable. The Psalter, as used by 
the Western Church, —the African Psalter, —has been followed, and 
its literal translation is attempted. Augustine’s exposition is diffuse, 
digressive, often in the highest sense fanciful, mystical, and in an ex- 
traordinary degree allegorical. As a specimen of an ancient manner of 
dealing with the sacred scripture, the Commentary on the Psalms is 
interesting, but aside from this, the effort is a merely literary curiosity, 
—a presentation of views which Christendom has happily outgrown. 
The student of theology who desires to obtain his information of past 
opinions at first hand, cannot afford to be without this excellent 
edition of the Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers. 


The Manual Training School, comprising a full Statement of its Aims, Methods, 
and Results, with figured Drawings of Shop Exercises in Woods and Metals. By 
C. M. Pe . D. ete., ete. Boston, D C. Heath & Co. 1887. 8vo. 
Pp. vii. 266, -00. 


This volume, written by one well qualified to speak on the subject 
of Industrial Education, is a timely and serviceable contribution to a 
ubject in which a rapidly growing interest is being felt. The book 
8 eminently practical, describing with minute care the aims, methods 
and results of manual training in the case of pupils from fourteen 
years of age arid upwards. In showing how a manual training school 
should be organized and conducted, the author has drawn liberally on 
his large experience as a teacher and organizer. Teachers who are 
turning their attention to this branch of instruction will here find di- 
rections fully given for their guidance through a three years’ course, 
including, by illustrations, ample information concerning tools and 
methods. The theoretical as well as the practical side of manual edu- 
cation receives critical attention, the discussions, though brief, being 
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comprehensive, the whole volume being, without doubt, the best fitted 
or its purpose of any that has been issued by the press. 





Manet ‘y Sullivan: Boston, "Leo we Shepard. 1886. "16mo ag 298. $138 

This volume, the joint work of two ladies who have attained envi- 
able positions in literature.— Mrs. Blake as a staff correspondent of 
the Boston Journal, and Mrs. Sullivan as an editorial writer and art 
critic on the Chicago Herald and the Chicago Tribune, —contains 
their observations during a journey through the country described. 
“‘ Mexico,” they tell us, is “a country picturesque beyond description 
and beautiful beyond belief, with traditions of the past. to interest the 
antiquarian, and problems of the future to occupy the professionist, 
with the fascinations of a strange tongue and a strange people, and 
with that indefinable charm which those indolent lotos-eating lands 
exercise always over the sterner and colder nature of the Northman.” 

The book will be a revelation to many who think of Mexico asa 
barbarous land, perpetually upset by revolutions, and inhabited by a 
reckless, fiery race, utterly destitute of the qualities which fit men for 
self-government. Such is not the Mexico of to-day. The nation 
seems to have settled down into a condition of tranquility; and the 
building of railroads bids fair to bring the country into closer relations 
with the United States. The volume before us paints the Mexico of 
to-day just as it is, and it is interesting and instructive reading. 




























The Boston Tea Party and other Stories of the American Revolution, relating 
many Daring Deeds of the Old. Revised and adapted from Henry C, Watson. 
Boston. Lee & Shepard. 1888. 16mo. pp, 222. 50 cents. 


This book combines the instruction and entertainment which make 
it popular and profitable reading for the young. It is anothea volume 
of the “Classics for Home and School,” and is one of the best of the 
series. It touches on many subjects connected with the War for In 
dependence, such as the Skirmish at Lexington, the Fight at Concord, 
the Expedition against Ticonderoga, the Battle of Bennington, the 
Cruelty of Tarleton, and twenty other historic incidents in the struggle 
for the establishing of American nationality. All im all, it is one of 
the most instructive books for the young on events characterizing our 
Revolutionary Struggle that has appeared. It cannot fail to do good 
service in the school, and as a book for supplementary reading by 
those who are beginning to study the history of our country, it is un- 
surpassed. It will also be helpful to those who have never engaged 
in such study of history. We cordially commend it to our Book Co 
mission as worthy a place on their list. 






















Before the Curfew and other Poems, chiefly Occasional. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 16mo. pp. 
vi.110. $1.00. 

It is no disparagement to this beautiful volume that its contents 
have all been published before, most of them in the popular pages of 
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the Atlantic Monthly ; for there is no lover of good poetry who does 
not desire to have in handy form the writings of the best poets. Dr. 
Holmes’ advancing years do not make him an idler in the path of 
life, but he is as alert as ever to see, and to enable others to see, the 
good and the beautiful, and to attune his lyre to the most entrancing 
strains. This volume contains a large number of personal poems in 
which true and enduring friendships are portrayed, and the record of 
their existence is perpetuated. His spirit is still young and fresh, 
more susceptible, perhaps, to the inflnence of the deeper mysteries of 
life, but none the less cheerful, hopeful, and evidently toned and up- 
lifted by a steadfast faith. Some of the best hymns that Dr. Holmes 
has written are to be found on these pages; and although they were 
all written for special occasions, many of them ought to find a perma- 
nent place in our hymn-books. In mechanical execution, as well as in 
exalted sentiment, the volume is a gem, and will be sure of a hearty 
welcome from all who treasure gocd words. Long may it be before 
“The curfew tolls the parting knell of ” the genial author’s “day ” 


Noble Deeds of Our Fathers as Told by the Soldiers of the Revolution gathered 
around the Old Bell of Independence. vised and adapted from Henry C. Wat- 
son. Illustrated. Boston. 16mo. pp. 157. 55 cents, 

This volume in the series of “Classics for Home and School” is 
just the book to please and instruct the boys. On its pages will be 
found stories of the chief men of the Revolution, so connected by the 
manner in which they are narrated, as to give a general interest to all ; 
the “Old Bell of Independence ” being the rallying point of the vete- 
ran story-tellers. Every phase of the struggle is presented, and the 
moral and religious character of our forefathers, even when engaged 
in deadly conflict, is depicted with great clearness. The young reader, 
— indeed, older readers will like the stories,— will be deeply inter- 
ested in the story of Lafayette’s return to this country, of reminiscen- 
ces of Washington, of the night before the Battle of Brandywine, of 
the first prayer in Congress, of the patriotic women of that day, stories 
of adventure regarding Gen. Wayne, the traitor Arnold, the Massacre 
of Wyoming, the capture of Gen. Prescott, and in other narratives 
equally interesting and important. 

The lessons of the book are all of the most elevated character, and 
its perusal cannot fail to awaken in the minds of readers a deep vene- 
ration for the patriots and heroes who created our grand Republic. 
Our Book Commission should put it on the list of the best books for 
Sunday School libraries. 


Industrial Instruction: A Pedagogic and Social Necessity, Together with a 
Critique upon Objections Advanced. By Robert Seidel, Mollis, Switzerland. 
Translated by Margaret K. Smith, State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. Boston. 
D, C. Heath & Co. 1887. 12mo. pp. x. 160. 80 cents. 

This, as we have said of Prof. Woodward’s work, is a timely book. 
Industrial instruction is receiving considerable and growing favor, and 
objections to it are raised in many quarters, and strenuously urged in 
some influential circles. Herr Seidel, who has been a teacher, and so 
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is competent to speak to teachers from experience, presents in this 
handy volume a philosophical exposition of the principles underlying 
the claims of hand labor to a place on the school programme. He 
also refutes the objections that have from time to time been raised 
against industrial instruction in the schools, and by a skilful handling 
of his subject has produced a work that will enlighten and profit all 
who are interested in this subject. The seven chapters into which the 
book is divided treat the following themes: the Inner Relation be- 
tween Industrial Instruction and the Social Question ; Errors, contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies of the opponents to Industrial Instruction ; 
the Economic Objections to Industrial Instruction; the Plausible and 
Legal Objections to Industrial Instruction ; the Objections of Educa- 
tors and Schoolmen to Industrial Instruction ; What do the Classical 
Educators say of Industrial Instruction ?; Educational and Social Ne 
cessity for Industrial Instruction; Supplementary Résumé. These 
themes cover the whole range of the subject, and they are handled in 
a masterly manner. 


The Virtues and their Reasons. A System of Ethics for Society and Schools. By 
Austin Bierbower. Chicago. George Sherwood & Co. 1888. 12mo. pp. 294. 

Readers of the Quarterly will recognize in the author of this ex 
cellent book, the name of one who has frequently contributed to these 
pages. The volume before us is worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion, for he has evidently written with a high purpose in view. He 
faces the difficulty that “‘ Moral instxuction is often excluded from 
public schools on account of the different religions represented, and the 
want of text books acceptable to them all. ‘This exclusion has led to 
serious attacks on our public school system, threatening its very exis- 
tence. In presenting systematically that morality which is common 
to all civilized peoples, the author has had no occasion to take notice 
of religious differences. Catholics, Protestants, Jews and unbelievers 
may use this book with equal approval.” Morality he defines as 
“simply good living, or conduct in harmony with the laws which con- 
duce to the advantage of society.” Keeping to this definition, he 
makes no effort to enter the domain of speculative philosophy, but 
gives his attention to common-sense presentation of the claims of Vir- 
tues, and the evils of Vices concerning the character of which there 
is general consent. ‘The volume is admirable as a text-book in schools, 
and it is none the less valuable as a vigorous and suggestive work for 
mature thinkers. No serious-minded person can fail to approve its 
handling of the great themes which affect personal and social life, 
whatever may be his creed or his want of creed. The positions taken 
are radical in the best sense, going to the very root of things, but are 
never fanatical, never exaggerations. 

Mr. Bierbower divides his book into two general divisions, first 
treating of Duties regarding Others Chiefly : and then Duties regard- 
ing Self Chiefly. Under the former he treats of kindness, special 
loves, faithfulness, accommodations, beneficence, forgiveness, regard 
for feelings, opposite feelings, cheerfulness, speaking kindly of others, 
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Y 
thinking kindly of others, vices antagonistic, truth, honesty, family 
duties, public duties, patriotism, special duties, cosmopolitanism, care 
for posterity. Under the second, of self-development, industry, self- 
support, self-control, temperance, self-respees, purity, conscienti- 
ousness. 

As a specimen of the manner in which he treats the viees, take the 
following : 

“Intemperance is the most deplorable of the vices, because it ruins 
most people, and ruins them most completely. There is scarcely a 
family in which it has not its wrecks; and whereas other vices gener- 
ally leave their victims capable of rallying again and achieving some 
success, this is pretty sure to make life-wrecks. It is a vice which 
takes hold of the future, and every present spree has its after penal- 
ties. When one is known to drink, his friends are alarmed as 
they are for no other vice, since intemperance, while destroying, like 
all other vices, the moral character, destroys, unlike them, also the 
intellect and business capacity. One who falls before intemperance 
falls most completely, and falls without much hope of rising again. 

“ Intoxicants eat up the brain, so that all the pleasure of drinking 
is the pleasure of self-consumption. The tickling sensation of burn- 
ing up, and sending the vital forces out, like our food through the di- 
gestive channels is exhilarating for a while; and this pleasure of self- 
destruction is what the drinker seeks. Unlike the food which we 
consume, alcohol consumes us; for it starts our blood and muscles, 
and particularly our nerves and brain, into-a process of disintegration. 
The heat which it makes is not from any fuel which it brings, but 
from burning the drinker himself up. Every dram sets the drinker 
_ of For whiskey is fire, not fuel ; the stomach and brain are the 

uel. 

“Tt will readily be seen, therefore, how calamitous is drink. It 
does not leave, like other vices, the power of reformation; but, when 
it sets the passions in the wrong direction, it destroys the reason that 
is to recall them. It is a vice that goes all in one way. The will is 
carried along with the wreck, so that there is nothing to stop the fall. 
One drinking away his brains cannot see that he is going until he is 
gone; and when he sees his ruin his will no longer acts, so that he is 
helpless to save himself when perishing before his own eyes. 

“The guilt of drunkenness lies in putting one’s self out of his own 
power, so that he is made to do what he does not want, and what he 
cannot resist. It is the giving of his will over to passion to be driven 
instead of to direct, and to a passion inflamed and set wrong, so that 
it can only rush to injury. But as one begins to drink when sober, 
and knows the results of intoxication, he is guilty, in beginning, of all 
that he does in continuing. No law excuses him on the ground of 
irresponsibility, or exempts him from punishment. One takes the 
consequences on his own conscience of putting himself in a condition 
to do nothing but crime; and when he wills to drink, he wills to drink 
notwithstanding the consequences.” 
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First Steps with American and British Authors. By  panach 7. Blaisdell, A.M. 
Boston. ae & Shepard. 1888. 16mo. pp. vi. 345. 75 cen’ 

This is a work on English Literature for Young “es The au- 
thor, who has produced several popular text-books, says of this, “It is 
intended to serve as the basis of a regular course of study in English 
literature. Enough material, supplemented by a goodly amount of 
illustrative matter, is furnished for methodical introduction to our best 
authors. For a year’s work, at least, no other book is necessary ex- 
cept an occasional copy of an inexpensive school-text. The arrange- 
ment of the book is such that the work upon each author may be 
abridged or extended as the time alloted for the course, and the age 
and capabilities of the pupils, may permit.” “It has been our plan,” 
he also says, “ to prepare a useful and practical hand-book which will 
furnish the young student with such general and particular directions, 
homely details and helps, as will serve as an introduction to a syste- 
matic course of study in English literature. In a general way, our 
plan is to study methodically the texts of a few representative authors, 
and not merely to read about many authors. It is to study what great 
authors have written, and not what some one has written about them. 
Everything is made subordinate to this great aim.” 

The text of the work shows great fidelity to this excellent plan. 
The selections made are from authors whose writings require the least 
comment in order to an understanding of their writings, and the Eng- 
lish and American writers appear in fair proportion. It is a good 
text-book for all, without regard to age, who desire to make a begin- 
ning in the study of English literature. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Vol. I. rca a. = 
Paracelsus-Strafford ; Vol. III. Pippa Passes, King Victor, and harles, 
The Return of the Druses, A Soul’s aande. ; Vol. IV. A Blot in a ae 
Colombe’s ns Men and Women. London. Smith, Elder & Co., New York, 
Macmillan & Co. 1888. Small crown 8vo. pp. 286, 307, 302, 305. $1. 50 each. 

This edition of the Poetical Works of Robert Browning, to be com- 
pleted in 16 volumes, issued monthly, will be superior to any that has 
yet been put on the market. The first volume was published late in 
April, and the four now ready indicate what the character of the com- 
pleted work will be. The author publishes in the first volume a Sup- 
plement to the original Preface written in 1867, and dating it in Feb- 
ruary, 1888, declares what his intention is by way of revising what is 
now to appear in new form and dress. A great advantage therefore 
which this edition will have over all others is that it passes directly 
under Mr. Browning’s supervision, and contains just the reading 
which he approves. ‘To those interested in the study of the author’s 
poems, —and they are a constantly increasing number, — this advan- 
tage will readily be apparent. ‘The form and style of the volumes 
show that the publishers consult the convenience, taste and comfort of 
their patrons. They are of handy size, comfortable to handle, printed 
from large, open face type, on good paper, and very tastily bound. 
Several portraits of Mr. Browning, representing his appearance at 
different periods of his life — the first made in 1888, having appeared 
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in Vol. III, —will embellish this edition, together with a few illus- 
trations. The private student, as well as those who are forming 
Browning Clubs, will do well to consider the advantages thus afforded 
them in obtaining the latest and the best edition. 


Lost in a Great City. By Amanda M. Douglass. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 
12mo, pp. 468. 50 cents. 

This is no new novel, but was first published a few years ago, and 
at once achieved for its brilliant author increased fame. This new 
paper cover edition is put at a very low price, and so is within reach 
of a very large circle of readers of fiction. The heroine of the story 
is introduced to us as a child seven years of age, the daughter of a 
Hungarian nobleman, who at this time had gone to Hungary on im- 
portant business ; leaving her with her mother, a native of New York. 
The mother dies, and the child is left in charge of the nurse-maid, who 
is instructed to keep her until her father’s return. In crossing Broad- 
way, the maid is knocked down by a passing team, and the child in 
her frenzy rushes down the street and is lost. The real story of the 
“Lost” begins here, and many scenes, chiefly at first of a painful 
character, are depicted with great ability. The story is wholesome in 
its character, and at its price ought to supplant trashy novels. 


Society in Rome under the Cesars. By William Ralph Inge, M. A. Fellow of 


King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. New York. Charles 


ribner’sSons. 1888. 16 mo. pp, xii. 276. 

This Essay obtained the “ Hare Prize ” at Cambridge in 1886, the 
subject chosen by the Examiners being, “‘ The Social Life in Rome in 
the First Century, A. D.” The learned author thus describes his 
work and its purpose: “The scheme of arrangements which we 
have chosen will be easily understood from the headings of the chap- 
ters. Religion, Philosophy, and Morality, treated, as far as possible, 
in their social aspects, occupy the first place. Then follows a short 
chapter on the social influence of Imperialism in the first century. 
The Literature and Art of this period are next considered, after 
which we have endeavored to analyze Roman society into its compo- 
nent parts, discussing briefly the various grades into which the com- 
munity was divided. Then descending more into detail, we have de- 
scribed the life of the individual, first tracing, in outline, the ordinary 
course of a Roman’s career from the cradle to the grave, and then 
giving some account of the daily habits of the best-known sections of 
society. Public Amusements form the subject of the next chapter, 
5s the last contains a- consideration of the luxury of the wealthy 
classes.” 

In treating these phases of his general subject, Mr. Inge gives evi- 
dence that he has studied and mastered all that ancient and modern 
authorities can contribute to it, and has brought together in compact 
form and presented in extremely fascinating style, the results of 
extended research. While his work is of great value to the general 
reader, it has particular interest for the special student of the rise and 
progress of Christianity ; showing the real condition of the world into 
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which the Gospel came, and exhibiting by its contrast with effete 
religions and utilitarian philosophies, as by the character of the daily 
life which it sought to change and uplift, its wonderful superiority to 
anything that had ever been brought to the attention of humanity, 
One gets a glimpse here of the meaning of many New Testament 
expressions touching “the fear of death which hath torment,” the 
world by wisdom knowing not God,” “ death in trespasses and sins,” 
and many other passages denoting the sins, follies, and spiritual dark- 


ness of that age. Every minister of the Gospel should familiarize 
himself with the contents of this highly valuable book. 


Jack in the“Bush, or a Summer on Salmon River. Boston. Jordan Marsh & 
Co. 1888, 12 mo. pp. 374. 


This is a story of a Vacation School, or rather of the adventures of 
six lads dnring a summer vacation, under the care of a teacher of 


experience as well as a lover of the woods and rivers, and the owner 
of a salmon fishing right on one of the rivers in the far north-eastern 
corner of the Province of Quebec.. It is a wholly new life to the boys, 
and during their eight weeks of roughing it they have some strange 


and exciting adventures, develope physical strength and endurance, 
become very firm friends, and grow in many of the graces of charac- 
ter. It is a healthy story, one that will have a fascination for the 
average boy, and that cannot fail to influence him for good. The 
publishers are the famous Boston Dry Goods and Furnishing House, 


and they have made the mechanical part of the book attractive in 
type, paper and binding. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. No. II. Jesus the Christ. By Rev. Stephen Crane, 
D.D. Boston. Universalist Publishing House. 1888, 16mo. pp. 96. 25 cents. 


This second in the series which promises to be so deservedly popu- 
lar with our people, is just issued. The editor of the series, Rev. Dr. 
Cantwell, prefaces Dr. Crane’s work with this apt quotation from 
Newman Smyth: “Jesus Christ, the final proof of God with us and 
for us, — such are the elemental realities upon which our souls should 
rest. He who stands upon these divine facts in the creation and his- 
tory shall not be confounded.” 

Dr. Crane has done his work well and more than well. He has 
rendered the highest service to our church by the manner in which 
he has handled and made plain a theme which orthodox theologians 
have always mystified and obscured, and many so-called progressive 
minds have failed to comprehend. While he has kept close to his 
purpose of avoiding controversy, and has made his work affirmative 
and constructive in statement, he has so planted himself on funda- 
mentals that the incompleteness and fallacy of differing views con- 
cerning “ Jesus the Christ ” becomes:at once apparent to the reader. 
Starting with clear definitions, tersely stated, he clears the way at 


once to the most satisfactory and comprehensive unfolding of the New 
Testament doctrine concerning the nature and office of the Christ, 
and the significance of the titles “Son of God,” and “Son of Man.” 
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How is it that Jesus is by nature one with man, and in character one 
with God, so that he is really man at the same time that he is God’s 
Word, Image, and Representative, and so more to humanity than a 
mere man could be, and therefore unique in his personality, and the \ 
world’s only Messiah, Dr. Crane makes clear, and we must believe 
satisfactory to all who attentively read what he has written. 

The theme is one of the loftiest for human thought, as well as one 
of the most important in Christian theplogy, and is often treated dog- 
matically, or confused in the common mind by metaphysical subtlety ; 
but Dr. Crane brings it before us in all the clearness with which truth 
can be stated by simple sentences, treats it philosophically and 
rationally, and makes his thought easily understood. 

“‘ Jesus the Christ” is a fit companion to Dr. Adams’ “ The Father- 
hood of God,” and together they cannot fail to convince the most 
skeptical among us that Universalism has begun the presentation to 
the world of a Systematic Theology worthy of the name, and helpful 
alike to inquirers and to believers. The volumes are of the same 
size, each containing ninety-six pages, printed from plain type, on 


good paper, and handsomely bound. They are put at the extraordi- 
nary low price of twenty-five cents each. 


John B. Finch. His Life and Work. By Frances E. Finch and Frank J. Sibley. 
New York. Funk & Wagnalls. 13888. Ton, pp. xv., 569. $1.50. 

This life of a remarkable man, young in years but mature in wis- 
dom, — the confessed National Champion of Total Abstinence and 
Prohibition, valiant and ever courageous antagonist of the liquor 
traffic, able debater, wise counsellor and warm-hearted friend, —is a 
sympathetic tribute of a wife to the memory of an honored husband, 
and a story of his greatness in his chosen work on the platform and 
with his pen, told by a friend and co-worker. As is not uncommon 
. I joint authorship, the literary ability of the pages is quite uneven, 
being marked in its variety and finish as the work of a careful writer, 
on the one hand, and a careless one, on the other. 

So much of the book is made up, however, of the speeches and let- 
ters of Mr. Finch, that its literary excellence far exceeds the occa- 
sional blemishes of style. If one would acquaint himself with the 
true facts with regard to the enormity of the drink system, the influ- 
ences, social, political and otherwise, which are its apology and prop, 
and would gain a true picture of the manner in which opposition to 
its destruction is persistenly manifest, we know of no work so valua- 
ble as this for such purposes. Nor do we think that arguments for 
Total Abstinence and Prohibition, tersely put, logically sustained and 
commended by such a convincing array of facts can be found in such 
variety as they here appear in the report of Mr. Finch’s addresses 
and arguments. 

The reader will also be astonished at the vast amount and variety 
of work accomplished by this young man, — for he died at the age of 


-five, —as an organizer, executive of the largest temperance 
organization on the globe, author and lecturer. He was wise in coun- 
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sel, far-sighted and sagacious in his plans, quick in detecting and 
exposing sophistries, ready always with pen and voice to illustrate. 
and commend the great cause to which he gave himself with unre- 
served devotion and ardor. While the book which thus records his 
career will be of great advantage to all who are working on advanced 
temperance lines, it will also fascinate, allure and guide the young 
reader to a good and noble life. 


The People’s Bible. Discourses upon Holy Seater By Jot 
: xv.—1 Chron- 


D.D. Vol. VII. 1 Samuel xviii.—1 Kings x. iii. Vol. 
icles ix. New York. Funk & Wag . 8vo. pp. iv. 362; viii. 360, $1.50 per 
volume, 

These volnmes continue to display the characteristies which are so 
peculiar to Dr. Parker as an expositor of the doctrines, precepts and 
duties taught in the Holy Word. They are not a Commentary, in the 
usual sense conveyed by that word, yet they furnish many verbal and 
critical observations which not only represent the latest phases of 
Christian scholarship, but often far excel in value the work of those 
who make a special effort to deal with the Scripture text, verse by 
verse. Often, in giving the text, Dr. Parker puts a few explanatory 
words in brackets, and a new sense is at once revealed. His chief 
work, however, is not one of detail, but of detecting and placing in 
clear light before his reader, the governing idea or principal purpose 
of the sacred writer in his complete record, or in any large or small 
division of it. Dr. Parker’s ability in this direction is unique. His 
insight is quick, and his method of applying historic facts to illustrate 


present conditions and needs is fresh and vigorous. His style is sim- _ q 


ple and terse, and his stores of illustration seem inexhaustible. The 
Old Testament, under his treatment, is a new book to the majority of 
its readers, and an especially suggestive book to preachers. 


itha’ . i , n Burnett. Ilus- 
tsated by Honry Sandham. ‘Berton. Jordan, Marah & eat 4 to. pp. 64. 

cents, ‘a 

This is a charmingly told story of a little child, who, somewhat 
precocious, and allowed to read whatever she pleases in books or 
papers, and having heard much of burglars and their operations in 
the neighborhood of her home, is one night sure, by the mysterious 
noises which she hears, that a burglar is in the house. Quietly 
descending the stairs she confronts him and suggests that he be very 
still, as her mamma would be badly frightened if she knew he was 
there. He humors many of her fancies, refrains from ascending to 
the chamber whgre her mamma is sleeping, leaves untouched many of 
her papa’s treasures, and finally, after his arrest and imprisonment for 
other burglaries, returns to Editha the precious treasures belonging to 
herself, and which she had put into his hands to keep him from 
molesting the things which her father valued so highly. It is a won- 
derful story of the simplicity and confidence of a little child. 


All the works noticed under the head of g Contemporary Litera 4 
ture ” will be found on sale at our Publishing House.” 4 








